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© PROFESSOR EBERHARD NESTLE of Maulbronn is one of the 
§ distinguished company of philologists who have in recent 
5 years directed their attention to the study of the New Testa- 
~@ ment. He is by no means a stranger in this country. 
6 Readers of the Expositor and the Expository Times are 
> familiar with his name, and are accustomed to receive from 
3 him original and independent discussions of New Testament 
2 textual problems. He is consulted by scholars both in this 
= country and on the Continent on questions of Aramaic and 
Syriac scholarship, and has contributed, in the way of 
criticism and careful proof reading, to many important 
2 publications of English scholars, such as Professor Swete’s 
Sedition of the Septuagint,! the publications of Mrs, Lewis 
Sand Mrs. Gibson (The Sinaitic Palimpsest, etc.), and the 
shel of the Twelve Apostles recently published by Pro- 
, a Rendel Harris. 

The readers of this volume may be glad to know a 
little more of its author. A native of Wiirttemberg, he was 
educated at the Gymnasium of Stuttgart and then at the 
Theological Seminary of Blaubeuren, the latter being one of 
the four old cloister schools of Wiirttemberg, in which, far from 
the distractions of large towns, a thorough philological train- 





1 See the Dedication to Dr. Nestle of Professor Swete’s troduction to the Old 
Testament in Greek, just published. 
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ing is provided for the future clergy of that kingdom. It was 
as “ Praeceptor” of one of these schools that Albrecht Bengel, 
that great textual critic and unaffectedly pious man, spent the 
best part of his life, and in his Marginalien und Materialien 
Dr. Nestle gives an interesting account of Bengel as a scholar, 
and describes the studies of the school over which he pre- 
sided. Our author studied divinity and oriental languages at 
the Universities of Tiibingen and Leipzig, and considers it 
one of the happy dispensations of his life that he was per- 
mitted to live in England for two years, working in the 
British Museum and preaching to German congregations in 
London. He was then Repetent or Tutor at the Theological 
Seminary of Tiibingen, and, after a short period of work as a 
preacher, was called to the Gymnasium of Ulm to teach 
Greek, German, Hebrew, and Religion. For two years he 
filled the vacant professorship of Semitic languages at the 
University of Tiibingen, but, not being appointed to the chair, 
he returned to Ulm. From there he moved to the Seminary 
at Maulbronn, which offered better opportunities for combined 
philological and theological studies. 

Dr. Nestle’s principal works are :—Dvze ¢svaelitischen Eigen- 
namen nach threr religionsgeschichtlichen Bedeutung (Proper 
Names in Israel: their significance for the history of religion), 
the Prize Essay of the Leiden Tyler Society, 1876. An earlier 
Prize Essay at Tiibingen on the Septuagint and Massorah 
of Ezekiel was also successful, but was not published. 

Psalterium Tetraglottum (Graece, Syriace, Chaldaice, Latine), 
1879. Sixth and Seventh Editions of Tischendorf’s Septuagint 
(with new collation of Codices Vaticanus, Sinaiticus, and Alex- 
andrinus) 1880, 1887. 


Septuagintastudien, i,-iii,, 1886, 1896, 1898. 
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Syriac Grammar (Latin, 1881; German, 1888; English, 
1889). 

Novi Testamenti Graect Supplementum, 18096 (Collation of 
Codex Bezae: Apocryphal Gospels). 

Philologica. Sacra, 1896. 

Minor publications collected in Marginalien und Materialien, 
1893. 

Edition of the Greek New Testament for the Stuttgart 
Bible Society, 1898, of which a third edition is now in pre- 
paration. 

Numerous contributions to theological and literary Journals 
(Jahrbiicher fiir deutsche Theologie, Studien und Kritiken, 
Theologische Literaturzeitung, Literarisches Centralblatt) and to 
Herzog-Hauck, Encyklopidie fiir Protestantische Theologie. 

The Introduction now brought before the English public 
in Mr. Edie’s translation is thus the work of one who is, and 
has long been, actively engaged in the studies belonging to 
several parts of the great subject of the text of the New 
Testament, and who possesses an exact and practised know- 
ledge of the words of the sacred books of Christianity. The 
present manual accordingly shows the instruments of criticism 
in actual operation in the hands of a master. It was meant 
originally for the Goschen-Sammlung, a collection of small 
manuals for the general public, and arose out of the wish of the 
author to tell his pupils with whom he read the Greek Testa- 
ment, as well as others, more about the history of the New 
Testament text than was at the time generally accessible, 
The handbook was brought out by the theological publishers 
Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, literary references being then 
added to fit it for use by students of theology. It met with 
a warm welcome from such readers, and the second edition 
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was largely recast so as to meet still further the purposes 
of students. The long experience of Professor Nestle as a 
- teacher of younger ‘pupils has no doubt enabled him to pre- 
sent the subject so clearly that his book may find favour 
in the eyes of the general reader, and commend itself to all 
who care for the New Testament. 

The absence of theological bias will not be thought by 
any wise judge a disadvantage in a work of this character. 
It will be observed that Professor Nestle does not regard 
the texts recently formed by great scholars as constituting, 
either singly or jointly, a Zertus Receptus in view of which 
textual enquiry may now desist from its labours, but that 
he believes that much is still to be learned about the text 
both of the Gospels and of the other books of the New 
Testament. 

This translation, as the title-page indicates, has been made 
from the second, enlarged, edition, and the author has kindly 
furnished various corrections and additions, bringing the 
book in its English form up to date. Some additional 
references to English books and_ periodicals have been 


inserted by the translator. 
A. M. 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 


The symbols used to indicate the various manuscripts and versions © 
will be found in the chapter‘on Materials. The student will compare 
the Notes in Tischendorf’s Zdito octava minor and the Index in the 
Octava maior, vol. ili. The following contractions are employed in 
the course of this work :— 


GGA. = Gdttinger gelehrte Anzeigen, 

GK. = Zahn’s Geschichte des neutestamentlichen Kanons. See 
p. 196 n.-2. 

LCbl. = Literarisches Centralblatt. 

PRE. = Protestantische Real-Encyklopadie. See p. 7. 

ThLbi. = Theologisches Literaturblatt. 

ThLz. = Theologische Literaturzeitung. 

ThStKr. = Theologische Studien und Kritiken. 

TiGr. = Tischendorf’s V.Z. Graece, editio octava maior, vol. iil. 
Seep. 6. 

ZU. = Texte und Untersuchungen. 

Ort. = Urtext und Uebersetzungen der Bibel. See p. 6f. 

W-H. = Westcott and Hort. See p, 21. 

W-W. = Wordsworth and White. See pp. 123, 131. 


ZimG. = Zeitschrift der morgenlandischen Gesellschaft. 
ZfaPhil. = Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Philologie. 
ZfwTh. = Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie. 





ADDENDA. 


Page 6. To the Literatute add: Riiegg, Dze neutestamenttliche 
Textkritik sett Lachmann, Zurich, 1892. 


fage 74. Two fragments. of N.T. text have been published by 
Grenfell and Hunt in Zhe Amherst Papyri, Part [.: The Ascension 
of Isaiah and other theological fragments (London, 1900). The first 
consists of Hebrews i. 1, written, along with Genesis i. 1, in a small 
uncial hand of the late third, or more probably early fourth, century at 
the top of a papyrus leaf containing a letter from Rome. The verse 
from the N.T. exhibits the reading rots zarpdow jpov, which is not 
found in any of the manuscripts. The other fragment consists of 
Acts ii. 11-22 with lacunae, written on vellum and dating apparently 
from about the fifth or sixth century. It contains a few singular 
readings such as: (verse 12) mpds tT dv aAXov ; (13) exAevaLov A€yovtes, 
which is practically the reading of D, the only difference being that 
D has the compound verb duexAevalov ; (14) yvwordv iptv, apparently ; 
(17) pera tadra with B instead of év tats éoxdrous juépais, and also, 
apparently, évérva with the sextus receptus; (20) mplv 7 with the 
textus receptus ; (21) Os dv with the fextus receptus. 


Page 91. Add: J. R. Harris, Further Researches into the History 
of the Ferrar Group, 1900. 


Page 106 (5). Add: Hilgenfeld, Zhomas von Heraklea und die 
Aposteleeschichte, in the ZfwTh., 1900, 3- 


Page 137. Add: Forbes Robinson, Coptic Apocryphal Gospels, in 
Texts and Studies, iv. 2, 1896. 


Page 139. To Kauffmann’s Beétrdge must now be added: v. Der 
codex Brixianus (ZfdPhil. xxxii. pp. 305-335). In this important 
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contribution Kauffmann corroborates the view expressed by Burkitt 
in the Journal of Theological Studies, i. pp. 129-134, that Wordsworth 
and White were mistaken in regarding the text of codex Brixianus (f) 
as a recension of the Old Latin closely allied to Jerome’s revision. 
Burkitt holds that the text of Brixianus was corrected from the 
Vulgate, and afterwards altered in conformity with the Gothic. The 
only difference between Burkitt and Kauffmann is that the latter 
believes that the text of Brixianus was derived from an earlier Latin 
manuscript which had been altered in conformity with the Gothic, 
and that it was afterwards assimilated to the Vulgate. This view 
must also be noted in connection with the Old Latin codex gue (see 
p. 118). For an example of the connection between Brixianus and 
the Gothic see the note to p. 289, below. 


Page 162. Add: (9) John, Luke, Matthew, Mark, in cod. min. go. 


Page 289. John vii. 15. For “Iovdato. f here reads ¢urbae, which is 
interesting as agreeing with the Gothic, which has manageius. Com- 
pare the view of Burkitt and Kauffmann in the note to p. 139 above. 
The variant is not mentioned in Tischendorf. 
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CHAPTER {: 
HISTORY OF THE PRINTED TEXT SINCE 1514. 


IT is not quite creditable to Christian scholarship at the close 
of the Middle Ages that not a single printed edition of the 
Greek New Testament appeared during the course of the 
fifteenth century. The Jews printed their Hebrew Psalter 
as early as 1477, and the entire Hebrew Bible in 1488. 

1. The honour of producing the first edition belongs to the Raitio prin- 
Spanish Cardinal Francis XIMENES de Cisneros (1437-1517). Chanliren 
‘It was included in the so-called Complutensian Polyglot, which sian Polyglot. 
takes its name from Complutum (now Alcala de Henares), 
where it was printed. The plan of the work was conceived as 
early as 1502, in celebration of the birth of the future Emperor 
- Charles V>~ The scholar who had the principal part in it was 
_ James Lopez de Stunica. The printing of the New Testament 

was completed on the roth January 1514, and of the remaining 
five volumes, comprising the Old Testament with Grammar 
and Lexicon, on the roth July 1517. On the 8th November 


of the same year the Cardinal died. It was not, however, till 
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the 22nd March 1520 that Pope Leo X. sanctioned the publi- 
cation of the work, the two Vatican manuscripts of the Greek 
Old Testament, which had been borrowed in the first year of 


- Leo’s papacy, having been returned on the 9th July 1519." 


ee eee 


SOAS 


On the 5th December 1521, the presentation copy designed 
for the Pope, printed on parchment and bound in red velvet, 
was placed in the Vatican Library. No copies seem to have 
reached Germany through the trade till the year 1522. Only 
600 copies were printed, which were sold at 64 ducats per 
copy—about 43 of our present English money. The Cardinal, 
who enjoyed the income of a king but was content to live like 
a monk, expended over 50,000 ducats on the undertaking. At 
the present time, copies of the Complutensian Polyglot, 
especially those printed on parchment, are counted among the 
rarest treasures of libraries. The Old Testament is printed in 
three columns, the Latin text of the Bible used in the Church 
of the Middle Ages standing between the original Hebrew 
text of the Synagogue and the Alexandrian Greek version, 
“like Jesus between the two thieves.” The New Testament 
has only two columns, that on the left containing the Greek 
text, that on the right the Latin version. For the sake of 
those learning Greek the corresponding words in each are 
indicated. The type is modelled on the characters found in 
good manuscripts. Of accents, the acute alone is used to 
mark the tone syllable. 


LITERATURE.—Scrivener, Jntroduction, ii. c. 7; Hoskier (see be- 
low, p. 5); Frz. Delitzsch, Studien zur Entstehungsgeschichte der Poly- 
klottenbibel des Cardinals Ximenes, Leipzig, 1871; Fortgesetzte Studien, 
1886 ; Urtext und Uebersetzungen der Bibel, p. 64. A facsimile of 
the title-page and colophon will be found in Schaff’s Companion to 
the Greek Testament and the English Version. The decree of Pope 


Leo X. is printed in the Greek and Latin Testament of Van Ess, 
Tubingen, 1827. 


Previous to Ximenes, however, the famous Venetian printer 
Aldus. Manutius had conceived the idea of such a Polyglot. 


} They were reinserted in the library on the 23rd August. 
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In the Preface to his undated Greek Psalter (circa 1497), a 
triglot Bible was promised. ~ Of this he was reminded from 
London by Grocyn on the 6th October 1499. On the gth 
July 1501 he wrote about it to the German humanist Conrad 
Celtes, to whom he sent the first specimen ‘page on the 3rd 
September of the same year. (Facsimile in Renouard, L’/m- 
primerie des Aldes*?.) 

Still earlier, the Magnificat and the Benedictus! had been 
printed among the hymns at the end of the Greek Psalter 
(Milan, 1481 ; Venice, 1486). These were the first portions of - 
the Greek New Testament to be printed, while the first printed © 
in Germany appeared at Erfurt in 1501-2, The first edition 
of the Greek New Testament for sale was Erasmus’s edition 
of 1516. 


DOSS rrrisecyent 


LiTERATURE.—On Aldus, see Nestle, Septuagintastudien, i. 2 ; 
ii, 11. On Aldus’s well-known device, the anchor and dolphin, see 
Léon Dorez, Etudes Aldines, Revue des bibliotheques, vi. (1896), 
part 5-6, p. 143 ff.; part 7-9; also J. R. Harris, Ze Homeric Cen- 
tones, London, 1898, p. 24. The device is emblematic of the favour- 
ite motto of Augustus and Titus, del omedde Bpadéws, Semper festina 
lente. 


2. Froben, the printer of Basel, was anxious to forestall the Erasmus, 
costly edition of the Spanish Cardinal, and with this object 152° 
appealed on the 15th March 1515 to the famous humanist 
Desiderius ERASMUS (1467-1536), then in England. His 
edition “appeared as early as the 1st March 1516, and was 
dedicated on the 1st February to Pope Leo. The printing 
was begun in the previous September, and was partly super- 
intended by Zwingli’s friend, John Oecolampadius of Weins- 
berg. Erasmus himself confessed afterwards that his New 
Testament was “przecipitatum verius quam editum,” though 
he boasted that he had employed in its preparation not any 
sort of manuscripts, but the oldest and most correct copies.’ 

As early as 1734, J. A. Bengel recognised that in the Apoca- 


1 Mary’s Hymn, Luke i. 46-55 ; and Hymn of Zacharias, Luke i. 68-79. 
2 ““ Nec eis sane quibuslibet, sed vetustissimis simul et emendatissimis.” 
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lypse Erasmus must have used only one manuscript, and that 
partly mutilated, so that he was unable to read it correctly 
and was obliged to supply its lacunz by means of a retrans- 
lation from the Latin into Greek. And this conclusion was 
confirmed in 1861 by the rediscovery of that very manuscript 
by Franz Delitzsch in the Oettingen-Wallerstein Library at 
Mayhingen2 

Tn a parallel column Erasmus gave a translation of the 
Greek into elegant Latin. The Emperor protected the edition 
for four years by copyright, but as early as February 1518 it 
was reprinted by Aldus Manutius in his Greek Bible. It was 
sanctioned by the Pope on the 1oth September 1518. Four 
_successive editions were afterwards prepared by Erasmus: the 
second in 1519, the third in 1522, the fourth (improved) in 
1527, and the fifth in 1535. . 

In_his third edition, Erasmus for the first time incorporated 
the well-known “comma Johanneum,” the passage about the 
Three Witnesses (1 John v.7). He did so on the evidence of 
a manuscript now in Dublin (Montfortianus, 61), in which the 


1 At the present time this text of Erasmus is still disseminated by tens and even 
hundreds of thousands by the British and Foreign Bible Society of London. To 
this day the word &éxa@dprnros is printed in their editions at Apoc. xvii. 4, though 
there is no such word in the Greek language as dxa0dprns, meaning uncleanness, In 
the concluding verses of the New Testament, which were retranslated by Erasmus 
from his Latin Bible, there stands the lovely future apaiphoer for aperc?. We find 
also constructions like ovk @ort, Kalwep early, inc, xvii. 8, where, however, the 
accentuation éoriy makes Erasmus responsible for an additional error he did not 
commit, seeing that he at least printed gory. Every college lad knows that 
xatmep is construed with the participle, though it is not perhaps every one that will 
see just at once that kal mdpeor: is the correct reading. [Cf Mark xv. 6, where 
the MSS. fluctuate in like manner between dy mapntobdyro and byrep HrovvTo (ON- 
MAPHTOYNTO.)] Other instances where the Textus Receptus has adopted the 
reading of Erasmus in spite of the fact that it is unsupported by any known MS, 
are to be found, ¢.g, in 1 Pet. ii, 6 (al meptéxes) and in 2 Cor. i. 6. Luther, 
who used Erasmus’s second edition of 1519, followed him in saying of the Beast, 
‘that is not although it is.” This, however, is not so remarkable as that in the 
year 1883 such things were still allowed to stand in the first impression of the Re- 
vised Version of Luther’s Bible issued by the Conference of German Evangelical 
Churches, and only removed in their last Revision of 1892. The error in Apoc. 
xvii, 8 was copied into the English Authorised Version of 1611 (“is not and yet 
is”) but was corrected by the Revisers of 1884 (‘‘is not and shall come”’), 


es 
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passage had probably been inserted from the Vulgate by the | 
English Franciscan monk Roy. From the Vulgate it had 
already been received, in a slightly different form, into the 

Complutensian Polyglot. Luther himself purposely omitted 

it from his version. The first edition of his translation to 

contain it was that printed at Frankfurt by Feyerabend in 

1576. It was not inserted in the Wittenberg editions till 

1596. After 1534 no Greek edition appeared without it for 

the space of 200 years. 


LiTERATURE.—Scrivener, vol. ii. p. 12 ff. ; Frz. Delitzsch, Hand- 
schrifiliche Funde, i., Leipzig, 1861 ; H. C. Hoskier, A full Account 
and Collation of the Greek Cursive Codex Evangelium 604 . 
together with ten Appendices containing ....(B).. . . the various 
readings by the five editions of Erasmus, 1516, 1519, 1522, 1527, 1535. 
.... (F) Report of a Visit to the Public Library at Bale, with fac- 
simile of Erasmus’s second MS, Evan, 2, ... . London, 1890. On 
Erasmus’s supplementary matter, the New Version, Annotationes, 
Paraclesis ad lectorem, Methodus and Apologia, as also on the 
entire practical and reforming aim of his N.T., see R. Stahelin 
in the Protestantische Real-Encyhlopidie, third edition, v. 438. 
Froude, Life and Letters of Erasmus, p. 126 ff. 


3. The number of editions of the Greek New Testament Collections 
which have been brought out since the time of Ximenes is ° *titons 
about 1000. No library in the world contains them all. In 
the last century the Danish Pastor Lorck possessed perhaps 
the largest private collection of Bibles. This was purchased by 
Duke Charles of Wirttemberg, and has found a place in the 
Royal Public Library at Stuttgart. Unfortunately, it is not 
possible to supplement or enlarge it in the way that it deserves. 

The largest collection of the present century is that of the 
late Prof. Ed. Reuss of Strassburg. In his descriptive cata- 
logue he established the genealogy of the separate editions by 
a collation of the readings in 1000 selected passages. Several 
editions he was unable to obtain: some he was obliged to 
regard as of doubtful existence: others, again, mistakenly 
quoted by previous collectors, he was able to discard once for 
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all. His labours form the basis of those further researches 
prosecuted with much ardour chiefly in England and America: 

in the latter by the German-Swiss scholar Philip Schaff (d. 
20th Oct. 1893), and his American friend I. H. Hall (d. 1896), 
in England by F. H. A. Scrivener (d. 26th Oct. 1891), and 
in Germany by the American C. R. Gregory. Mention can 
be made of only a few of these printed editions. 


LITERATURE.—Ed. Reuss, Bibliotheca Novi Testamenti Graect, 
cuius editiones ab initio typographiae ad nostram aetatem impressas 
guotquot reperirt potuerunt collegit digessit illustrauit E. R. Argentora- 
tensis, Brunsvigae, 1872. Tischendorf, Wovum Testamentum Graece 
ad antiguissimos testes denuo recensuit apparatum criticum apposuit 
Constantinus de Tischendorf, Lipsiae (Hinrichs), vol. i. 1869 ; vol. il. 
1872; vol. iii, Prolegomena scripsit Caspar Renatus Gregory addits 
curts Ezrae Abbot, 1894, 8vo. (vol. iii. cited in the following part 
of this work under the symbol Z7Gv.). F. H. A. Scrivener, 
A Plain Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testament. 
Fourth edition, edited by Ed. Miller, 2 vols., London, 1894. P. 
Schaff, Companion to the Greek Testament and the English Version. 
Fourth edition revised, New York, Harper, 1892. Schaff’s Com- 
panion gives, in an Appendix, Reuss’s list of printed editions of 
the Greek N.T., with additions bringing it down to 1887, by 
I. H. Hall. It also contains an interesting set of facsimile illustra- 
tions of twenty-one standard editions of the Greek N.T., showing 
in each case the title-page and a page of the print. I. H. Hall, 
A Critical Bibliography of the Greek New Testament, as published 
in America, Philadelphia, 1883. Also, by the same author, Some 
Remarkable Greek New Testaments, in the Journal of the Society 
of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, Dec. 1886, 40-63. S. P. 
Tregelles, Account of the Printed Text of the Greek New Testament 
with remarks on its revision and a collation of the critical texts with 
that in common use,1854. Copinger, Zhe Bible and its Transmission, 
being an historical and bibliographical view of the Hebrew and Greek 
Texts, and the Greek, Latin, and other Versions of the Bible (both 
manuscript and printed) prior to the Reformation. With 28 facsimiles. 
London, Sotheran, 1897, large 8vo. H. J. Holtzmann, Linleitung 
in das Neue Testament (Allgemeiner Teil, Geschichte des Textes), Frei- 
burg, 1886. Urtext und Uebersetzsungen der Bibel in iibersichtlicher 
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Darstellung, a reprint of the article “ Bibeltext und Bibeliibersetz- 
ungen,” in the third edition of the Real-Encyklopadie fiir protes- 
tantische Theologie und Kirche, Leipzig, Hinrichs, 1897, pp. 15-61 
(Tischendorf), O. v. Gebhardt, ‘“‘ Bibeltext des Neuen Testamentes,” 
PRE, ui. 728-773 (cited hereafter as Urz.). C. R. Gregory, Zexthritik 
des Neuen Testamentes, vol. i. Leipzig, 1900. Vol. ii. in the press. 


4. The first to prepare a really critical edition of the Greek First critical 
New Testament, ze. one based on a collation of manuscripts, edition. 
was Simon de Colines (COLINAEUS), the father-in-law of the 
Parisian printer Robert Stephen (Estienne). In his edition,! 
which appeared in 1534, he adopted for the first time a number 
of readings that are now generally accepted, though naturally 
he did not succeed in gaining credit for them. Up till the 
time of Mill and Bengel the publishers and their more or less 
uncritical coadjutors simply reprinted the text of Ximenes 
and Erasmus, mostly the latter, with trifling variations. 

Among the innovations introduced by these editors was the 
choice of a more convenient form. The first editions were all 
in folio. But in 1521, Anselm, then in Hagenau but previously 
in Tubingen, reduced the size to quarto; in 1524 Cephaleus 
in Strassburg still further to octavo ; while Valder printed the 
first miniature edition in Basel in 1536. The smallest edition 
printed previous to this century is that of Jannon, 1628 
(Sedan) ; the smallest of this century is that of Pickering, 1828 
(London). 

But a much more important feature was the collation of 
fresh manuscripts. The credit of being pioneer in this respect 
rests with the Parisian Typographer-Royal, Robert STEPHEN Stephen. 
(1503-1559). He was assisted by his son Henry Stephen 
(1528-1598), particularly in the preparation of his third edition 
of 1550, the Editio _ Regia, which takes its name from the 
inscription on its $ title-p spage in honour of Henry II., Baowre? 7’ 
ayabe, kpatepo T’ aixuyty The first edition, called O merv- 
ficam, from the opening words of its preface, appeared in 1546. 

The Editio Regia was the first to contain a critical apparatus 


1 Facsimile in Schaff’s Companion. 
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in which fifteen manuscripts indicated by the Greek letters 
8—1 were collated with the text of the Complutensian which 
was designated a. All the manuscripts employed were of 
late date, with two exceptions, viz., the Codex Bezae, of which 
we shall have a good deal to say in the sequel, and a Parisian 
MS. of the eighth century, now known as L. 

Verse division. An important innovation of another sort is due to the same 
~~ Robert Stephen, who printed at Geneva in the following year 
(1551) a fourth edition containing the Greek text with the 
Latin version of Erasmus on the outer side and the Vulgate 
on the inner.! With a view to carrying out this arrangement 
conveniently, he divided the text into separate verses or very 
, small sections, which he numbered on the margin. In this 
way he introduced into the New Testament not only a con- 
venient verse-enumeration—there are 7959 verses in all—but 
also the unfortunate practice of printing the text in separate 
verses. Mill in 1707, and notably Bengel in 1734, were the 
first to revert to the practice of printing the text in paragraphs 
divided according to the sense while retaining the enumeration 
of the verses in the margin. The customary division of the 
Chapters. © New Testament books into chapters is much earlier, having 
been first invented in Paris for the Latin Bible by Stephen 
Langton (died Archbishop of Canterbury in 1228), and at 
once adopted in the earliest printed editions of the Vulgate. 
It was employed in the Complutensian Polyglot with a sub- 

division of the various chapters into A B C etc. 


LITERATURE.— LVov. Test. textus Stephanict A.D. 1550, ed. Scrivener, 
Camb., 1859, 1871 etc. Hoskier (as above). ... (B) A Reprint 
with corrections of Scrivener’s list of differences between the editions of 
Stephen 1550 and Elzevir 1624, Beza 1565 and the Complutensian, 
together with fresh evidence... . by the other editions of Stephen of 
1546, 1549, 1551... . Ezra Abbot, De Versidus, in 7iGr. 167-182. 
I. H. Hall, Modern Chapters and Verses, in Schaft’s Leeligtous Ency- 
clopedia, i. 433. Journal of the Soc. of Bib. Lit. and Exeg., 1883, 
60; 1891, 65. 


' Facsimile in Schaff’s Conepandon. 
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It is frequently stated that copies exist of Stephen’s edition of 
1551 (the first to contain the verse enumeration) bearing on the title- 
page the date MDXLI. In the two I examined belonging to the col- 
lections of Lorck and Reuss, the two halves of the number MD and 
LI are far apart. In the case of the Lorck copy it is possible to 
suppose that a letter has been erased from the middle, but not in 
the Reuss copy. In his Preface, Stephen says: ‘Quod autem per 
quosdam ut vocant versiculos opus distinximus, id, vetustissima 
Graeca Latinaque ipsius Novi Testamenti exemplaria secuti, fecimus : 
eo autem libentius ea sumus.imitati, quod hac ratione utraque trans- 
latio posset omnino eregione Graeco contextui respondere.” As 
Ezra Abbot pointed out, Stephen gave a double number 3% to the 
verse Twes S&.... mpos pé in Acts xxiv. A similar double 
enumeration occurs in the previous chapter, where the verse T'payas 
.... xaipew is numbered 33. Accordingly, Abbot’s supposition 
becomes pretty certain, that the verse division was originally made 
for a Latin copy which, at the passage in Acts xxiv., contained the 
additional sentence: Et apprehenderunt me clamantes et dicentes, 
Tolle inimicum nostrum. And in chapter xxiii. several Latin 
editions show an extra sentence at the place marked with the double 
number: et ipse postea calumniam sustineret tanquam accepturus 
pecuniam. But what edition it was from which Stephen took the 
enumeration into his Greek copy is not yet known. Unfortunately, as 
Abbot shows (Zc. 173-182), later editions frequently deviated from 
Stephen’s enumeration. Even Oscar v. Gebhardt, in his editions 
of Tischendorf’s text, followed in eight instances a different verse 
division from that recommended by Gregory in his Emendanda 
(p. 1251 ff.). 

Several mistakes in numbering crept into the Stuttgart edition of 
the N.T., but the division and enumeration have been carefully 
compared with that of the Reuss copy for the second edition. 
There are differences in verse-division even in the reprint of Westcott 
and Hort’s Greek Testament (Macmillan fount, 1895), Heb. xii. 22, 
23: in Swete’s Gospel of St. Mark (Mk. ii. 18, 1g), and in Cronin’s 
edition of Codex Purpureus Petropolitanus (Lk. iii. 23, 24, ix. 7 8.) 

The Textus Receptus is usually indicated by the Greek letter ¢; the} 


initial of Stephen’s name. 


Following Stephen, the French theologian Theodore de Beza. 
Béze (BEZA 1519-1605), the friend and successor of Calvin 


Polyglots. 


1, Antw 


erp. 
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in Geneva, prepared, between 1565 and 1611, four folio and 
six octavo editions, which are noteworthy as forming, with 
the last two editions of Stephen, the basis of the English 
Authorised Version. Beza was the owner of two valuable 
Greek-Latin manuscripts of the Gospels with the Acts and 
Pauline Epistles, one of which, the now so famous Codex 


_ Bezae, he presented to the University of Cambridge in 1581. 


He himself, however, made little use of these in his editions, as 
they deviated too far from the printed texts of the time. 
Beza seems also, in the preparation of his Geneva edition, to 
have been the first to collate the oriental versions. For this 
purpose he employed the Syriac edition of Emmanuel 
Tremellius (1569), and for Acts and 1 and 2 Corinthians the 
Arabic version put at his disposal by Franciscus Junius. 


LiTERATURE.—Scrivener, ii. 188 ff; Hoskier (as above) : the various 
readings... . by the remaining three Bezan editions in Jotio of 1582, 
1588-9, 1598, and the 8vo. editions of 1565, 1567, 1580, 1590, 1604. 


5. The credit of presenting these oriental versions in a con- 
venient combination for the interpretation of the Bible belongs 
to the so-called Antwerp Polyglot, the Biblia Regia, printed in 
eight folio volumes between 1569 and 1572 by Christopher 
Plantin, a French printer residing in Antwerp. In this work 
the Greek New Testament is printed twice, first in vol. v., 
alongside the Vulgate and the Syriac text with its Latin 
translation, and again in vol. vi. with the interlinear version 
of Arias Montanus. Plantin was aided in this enterprise by a 
grant of 12,000 ducats from King Philip II. It was carried 


_ out under the supervision of the Spanish theologian Benedict 
_ Arias, called Montanus from his birth-place Frexenal de la 


Sierra. 


“ Labore et Constantia” was the motto of this celebrated family of 
printers, who continued to carry on their trade on the same premises 
till August 1867. Nine years later the house was sold to the city 
and converted into the “ Musée Plantin.” 


? Facsimiles of Folio 1598 and Octayo 1604 in Schaff’s Companion, 
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Of the Antwerp Polyglot 960 ordinary copies were printed, 200 
of a better quality, 30 fine, 10 superfine, and 13 on parchment, for 
which last 16,263 skins were used. One of these Montaigne saw 
and admired in the Vatican Library ; another, the copy dedicated 
to the Archduke Alba, is in the possession of the British Museum. 
The undertaking was the glory of Plantin’s life, but it was also the 
beginning of his financial difficulties. Copies were sold to book- 
sellers at 60 gulden each, and to the public at 70 gulden (about £6 
and £7). Ordinary copies now fetch from £6 to £7 or £8. At 
the sale of the Ashburnham Collection in 1897 a parchment copy 
realised £79. The supplements, including lexical and other matter, 
are still valuable to a certain extent. But here the collector must 
note that certain parts have been reprinted. 

On the Polyglots, see: Discours historique sur les principales editions 
des Bibles Polyglottes. Par Auteur de la Bibliotheque Sacrée, 
Paris, 1713; especially pp. 301-554, “‘Piéces justificatives du dis- 
cours précédent.” Also, Ed. Reuss, Polyglottenbibein, PRE®, xii. 
95-103 (1883). Max Rooses, Christophe Plantin, Imprimeur 
Anversois, Antwerp, 1884. Fol. 100 plates. Also Correspondance 
de Plantin, edited by Rooses. 2 vols. 1886. L. Degeorge, Za 
Maison Plantin a Anvers. 3rd ed. Paris, 1886. R. Lorck, Das 
Plantin-Haus in Antwerpen. Vom Fels zum Meer, 1888-9, 1x. 
328-346. On the double imprint see Rooses, p. 123 5 A. Rahlfs 
in Lagarde’s Bibliotheca Syriaca, p. 19. On Plantin’s connection 
with the Familists see PRE®, v. 751-755. 

A still more extensive undertaking than the Antwerp 2. Parisian. 
Polyglot is that brought out in Paris by the advocate Guy 
Michel LE Jay. This Parisian Polyglot extends to ten foli 
volumes of the largest size, furnished externally in the most 
sumptuous manner. Le Jay expended his whole fortune on 
the edition, and was obliged at last to sell it as waste paper, 
being too proud to accept the offer of Cardinal Richelieu, who 
wished to purchase the patronage of the enterprise for a large 
sum and thereby acquire the credit of it. The scholars who 
gave most assistance in the preparation of the oriental texts 
were Jean Morin and the Maronite Gabriel Sionita, the latter 
of whom superintended the Syriac portion. The two volumes: 
of the New Testament, viz. vol. v. 1, comprising the Gospels, 


3. London. 
ate 
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and vol. v. 2, the Acts, Epistles, and Apocalypse, appeared in 
1630 and 1633. In addition to the texts printed in the 
Antwerp Polyglot, the Parisian contained a Syriac version of 
the so-called Antilegomena, ze. those parts of the New 
Testament at one time disputed (2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, Jude, 
and Apocalypse), and it had also an Arabic version, each 
one being accompanied with a Latin translation. 

Less sumptuous, but more copious, convenient, and criti- 
cally valuable, is the last, and at the present day still most 
used of the four great Polyglots—the London Polyglot of Brian 
WALTON (1600-1661). It contains in all nine languages. In 
the New Testament (vol. v.) there is the Greek text of 
Stephen with slight alterations, the version of Arias, the 
Vulgate, Syriac, Ethiopic, Arabic, and (for the Gospels only) 
Persic versions, each with a literal translation into Latin. The 
sixth volume also contains Walton’s Apparatus, which was 
re-issued at Leipzig in 1777, and again at Cambridge by 
F. Wrangham in two volumes in 1828. It is really a kind 
of Introduction to Biblical Criticism. Finally, in two supple- 
mentary parts, there is Edmund Castle’s Lericon Feptaglotton, 
a thesaurus linguae semiticae such as no one since has 
ventured to undertake. 


The London Polyglot first appeared in 1657, under the patronage 
of Cromwell, but after the Restoration it received a new Preface 
from the editor, who was raised to the See of Chester by Charles II. 
In this Preface Cromwell is styled “ Magnus Dracoille.” Accordingly, 
bibliophiles draw a sharp line of distinction between republican 
and loyalist copies. One of the former costs considerably more 
than the latter, the most recent prices running from £22 to £31. 
This is said to have been the first work brought out in England 
by subscription. See Schaff’s “ Companion” for facsimiles of title- 
page and page of text. Todd; Life of Brian Walton with the 


Lishop’s Vindication of the London Polyglot Bible. Wondon, 1821. 
2 vols. 


For this Polyglot, in addition to the critical works of 


a Copies of the Parisian Polyglot now cost about £6. 
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previous scholars, the Codex Alexandrinus of the Greek | 
Bible, sent by Cyril Lucar to Charles I. in 1628, was also. 
employed for the first time. Its readings are set at the foot | 
of the Greek text and indicated by the letter A. This was 
the origin of the modern custom of indicating manuscripts 
with Roman letters in the apparatus of critical editions not 
only of the New Testament but of other books as well, a 
custom which has generally prevailed since the time of Wett- 
stein. That gift of Cyril Lucar seems really to have awakened 
for the first time a general desire for critical editions. At the 
same time it was Walton’s edition that made Stephen’s text 
of 1550 the “ textus receptus” in England. 


6. On the Continent a similar result was attained by the Ebevir. 
enterprising Dutch printers Bonaventura and Abraham 
ELZEVIR of Leyden. What scholars had a hand in their 
edition, if we may speak of scholars at all in this connection, 
is not known. In 1624 the Elzevirs published, in a handy 
form and beautifully printed, an edition the text of which was 
taken mainly from Beza’s octavo edition of 1565. In their 
Preface to a new issue in 1633 they said “textum ergo habes 
nunc ab omnibus receptum, in quo nihil immutatum aut 
corruptum damus,” while they professed that even the smallest 
errors—“vel minutissimae mendae”—had been eliminated 
with judgment and care. By means of this catchword they 
actually succeeded in making their text the most widely 
disseminated of all during 200 years. The English Bible 
Society alone have issued not fewer than 351,495 copies of it 
in the 90 years of their existence, and at the present time are 
still printing this text alone. They issued 12,200 copies of it 
in the year 1894. For several centuries, therefore, thousands 
of Christian scholars have contented themselves with a text 
based ultimately on two or three late manuscripts lying at the 
command of the first editors—Stephen, Erasmus, and Ximenes_ 
—a text, moreover, in which the erroneous readings of 
Erasmus, already referred to, are retained to this day. 


Critical 
attempts. 
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LITERATURE. —Scrivener, ii. 193. Hoskier. . . . (C) a full and 
exact comparison of the Elzevir editions of 1624 and 1633, doubling the 
number of the real variants hitherto known, and exhibiting the support 
given in the one case and in the other by the subsequent editions of 1641, 
1656, 1662, 1670, and 1678. On the Elzevirs see G. Berghman, 
Nouvelles Etudes sur la Bibliographie Elzevirienne.  Suppliment a 
Pouvrage sur les Elzevier de M. Alphonse Willems, Stockholm, 1897. 
Also, A. de Reume, Recherches historiques, genealogiques et biblio- 
gvaphiques sur les Elzevier, Brussels. Facsimile of the edition of 
1633 in Schaff’s Companion. 


7. Even those who were impelled by a greater spirit of 
research did not yet get back to the oldest attainable sources. 
In Rome, CARYOPHILUS set about preparing a new edition. 
With this view, about the year 1625 he collated twenty-two 
manuscripts with the Antwerp Polyglot—ten for the Gospels, 
eight for the Acts and Epistles, and four for the Apocalypse. 


Among these were the most celebrated manuscript of the 
‘Vatican Library, the “ Codex Vaticanus” par excellence, and 
another of the same collection, dating from the year 949 


(Tischendorf’s S), one of the oldest manuscripts of the Greek 
‘New Testament whose date is known with certainty. The 
results of this collator’s labours were printed at Rome in 
1673. But such collations were not then made with that 
exactitude which is the primary condition of works of 
this nature at the present day, though even now it is not 
always observed. In 1658 Stefan de COURCELLES (Curcel- 
laeus, 1586-1659), a native of Geneva, brought out an edition 
which was printed by the Elzevirs, and which is valuable for 
its scholarly Introduction, its careful collection of parallel 
passages, and its fresh collation of manuscripts. In this 
edition the “Comma Johanneum” was included in brackets, 
The editor also expressed the opinion that even conjectural 
readings deserve consideration. Courcelles had further pro- 
jects in view, but these were interrupted by his death. 

In 1672, in Germany, John SAUBERT published a collection 
of various readings in St. Matthew’s Gospel which he had com- 
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piled from printed editions, manuscripts, ancient versions, and 
quotations in the Greek and Latin Fathers. 

In 1675 John FELL, afterwards Bishop of Oxford, pub- 
lished anonymously at the Sheldonian Theatre, ze. the Oxford 
University Press, an edition in the preparation of which more 
than 100 Greek manuscripts were employed. Among the 
ancient versions the Gothic of Ulfilas and the Coptic were 
also made use of. 

About the same time (1689) there appeared anonymously 
at Rotterdam a Histoire Critique du Texte du Nouveau Testa- 
ment, by Richard SIMON, a member of the French Congrega- 
tion of the Oratory. Simon is the father of the historical 
method of critical introduction to the New Testament. With 
his work, what might be called the infancy of New Testament 
criticism comes to a close. With Mill’s New Testament 
begins the period of its maturity, especially if Simon’s works 
are taken as belonging to it. Such, at least, was the 
judgment expressed in 1777 by the Gottingen scholar J. D. 
Michaelis. But we would say rather the period of its youth, 
for otherwise we should now have reached the time of its old 
age, and much work still remains to be done. 


8. Encouraged by Bishop Fell, John MILL (1645-1707), Mill, 1707. 
about 1677, set to work upon an edition which appeared in 
the year of his death! The value of Mill’s New Testament 
lies in its extended critical apparatus, and particularly in its 
Prolegomena. An enlarged edition was brought out in 1710 
by Ludolf Kiister of Westphalia (1670-1716), which, however, 
had sucha small sale that it had to be reissued with a new title- 
page at Leipzig in 1723, and again at Amsterdam in 1746. 
In Mill’s time the number of various readings in the New 
Testament was estimated at 30,000: a competent estimate 
will now make them more than four or five times as many. 
That is to say, there are almost more variants than words. 

Mention must also be made of Nicolaus TOINARD’S Latin- 


1 Facsimile in Schafi’s Comepanzon, 


Bentley. 


Bengel. 
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Greek Harmony of the Gospels, which appeared at Orleans 
in the same year as Mill’s New Testament, and which was the 
fruit of nearly as many years’ labour. Toinard was the first 
Catholic after Erasmus, and the last previous to Scholz, to 
undertake a critical edition of the New Testament. He was 
also the first editor after Beza to estimate properly the critical 
value of the Vulgate. 

It was Edward Wells who set the example of greater free- 
dom in the adoption into the text of new readings from the 
manuscripts. His famous countryman, the great philologist 
Richard BENTLEY (1662-1742), projected a great critical edi- 
tion of the New Testament, but unfortunately got no further 
than the preparation of materials and the publication of his 
“ Proposals” in 1720. He undertook to remove two thousand 
errors from the Pope’s Vulgate, and as many from that of the 
Protestant Pope (Stephen), without using any manuscript under 
goo years old. But as his edition never appeared, his nephew 
had to refund the 2000 guineas prepaid by the subscribers. 7 

In 1729 MACE published an edition anonymously, in which, | 
perhaps, most courage was shown in departing ‘from the 
ordinary text. Thereafter, English work in this department 
was suspended for nearly a century. It was transferred to 
Germany and the Netherlands by the Swabian scholar Ben- 
gel and by Wettstein of Basel. 

LITERATURE.—A. A. Ellis, Bentlett Critica Sacra, Camb., 1862. 


R. C. Jebb, Bentley, London, 1882. Z7Gr., 229-240. Wordsworth- 
White, I. pp. xv-xxvili (see below, p. 123). 


g. As early as 1711, G.D.T.M.D., z.e. Gerhard de Trajectu 
Mosae (Maestricht) Doctor, a Syndic of Bremen, published 
at Amsterdam an edition prefaced by 43 canons or rules of 
criticism, Thereafter, in 1725, J. A. BENGEL (1687-1752) 
issued his Prodromus Novt Testamenti Graect recte cauteque 
adornandi, in which he unfolded a most carefully thought-out 
scheme for a new edition, undertaking to reduce all Gerhard 
von Maestricht’s 43 canons to one comprehensive rule of 
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four words. That was the principle now commonly expressed 
in the shorter but less satisfactory form—lectio adifficilior 
placet. Bengel himself chose a more careful mode of ex- 
pression—proclivi scriptiont praestat ardua. Six years later 
he was able to issue his Motitia Novi Testament? Graect recte 
cauteque adornatt. It was published in 1 at Tiibingen by 
Cotta in a handsome quarto! In the same year a small 
octavo edition appeared at Stuttgart in which he urged the 
duty expressed in the motto, 


Te totum applica ad textum, 
Rem totam applica ad te. 


Of the latter, four editions were afterwards brought out. 
Of the large edition, the Apparatus, pronounced by Hauss- 
leiter to. be a “ memorable work of most solid and productive 
learning,” was reprinted separately after his death. Bengel _ 
was too timid. He was unwilling to admit into the text any 
reading which had not already appeared in some printed 
edition. But he inserted new readings in the margin and 
classified them. Out of 149 readings pronounced by Bengel 
to be genuine, only 20 are not now generally approved. Out 
of 118 whose genuineness appeared to him probable but not 
quite certain, 83 are now accepted. | 

But Bengel’s most important contribution to the textual 
criticism of the Greek New Testament consists in the sound 
critical principles which he laid down. He recognised that 
the witnesses must not be counted but weighed, z.e. classified, 
and he was accordingly the first to distinguish two oe 
groups or families of manuscripts. His principles were re- 
affirmed by the celebrated philologist Lachmann, the first 
great textual critic of our time, and the advance which the 
latest English critics have made on Tischendorf is really due 
to the fact that they have gone back to Bengel. ; 


LITERATURE.—Eb. Nestle, Bengel als Gelehrter, ein Bild fiir 


1 Facsimile in Schaff’s Companion. 


Wettstein. 


Griesbach. 
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unsere Tage. (In Marginalien und Materialien: also printed sepa- 
rately, Tiibingen, 1893.) Scrivener, il. 204. 


For the time, however, Bengel’s rival, John WETTSTEIN 
(1693-1754), outdid him. His treatise on the Various Read- 
ings of the New Testament was published as early as 1713, 
to be followed by his Prolegomena, which appeared anony- 
mously in 1730, and later by his New Testament,! which was 
issued in two folio volumes in 1751 and 1752. His Apparatus 
is fuller than that of any previous editor, while he also gives 
a detailed account of the various manuscripts, versions, 
and Patristic writers. It was he who introduced the practice, 
already referred to, of indicating the ancient MSS. by Roman 
letters and the later MSS. by Arabic numerals. He too, 
however, still printed the Elzevir text, following Maestricht’s 
edition of 1735. At the foot of the text he placed those 
readings which he himself held to be correct. 


LITERATURE.—Scrivener, Jutroduction, ii. 213; Carl Bertheau, 
PRE’, xvii. 18-24, 1886. 


Io. J. J. GRIESBACH (1745-1812) was the first in Germany 
who ventured to print the text of the New Testament in the 
form to which his criticism led him. He was the pupil of 
Salomo Semler, who had combined the principles of Bengel 
and Wettstein. These principles were adopted and carried out 
by Griesbach. He enlarged the Apparatus by a more exact 
use of citations from the Fathers, particularly from Origen, 
and of various versions, such as the Gothic, the Armenian, 
and the Philoxenian. In his classification of the witnesses, 
Griesbach distinguished a Western, an Alexandrian, and a 
Byzantine Recension. The edition, in four folio volumes, 
printed by Goschen at Leipzig (1803-1807), is rightly de- 
scribed by Reuss as “editio omnium quae extant specios- 
issima.”* His text was more or less faithfully followed by 


1 Facsimile in Schaff’s Companion. 


2 Facsimile of the second edition, Halle and London, 1796, in Schaff’s 
Companion. 
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many later editors like Schott, Knapp, Tittmann, and also by 
Theile. 

Griesbach’s opponent, Christian Friedrich MATTHAEI, a Matthaei, 
Thiringian (1744-1811), was misled into attributing a too 
great value to a large number of manuscripts in Moscow of 
the third, the Byzantine, class, 

A considerable amount of critical material was collected at 
the expense of the King of Denmark by Andreas Birch 
(afterwards Bishop of Lolland, Falster, and Aarhuus), by 
D. G. Moldenhauer, and by Adler. 

A similar service was rendered, though not with sufficient 
care, by J. M. Augustin SCHOLZ, Professor of Catholic 
Theology in Bonn. 

LITERATURE.—On Matthaei see O. v. Gebhardt, Christian Friedrich 
Matthei und seine Sammlung griechischer Handschriften, Leipzig, 1898. 


It was Carl LACHMANN (1793-1851) who first broke eae 


the Textus Receptus altogether. He was a master in the 
domain of textual criticism. He distinguished himself first 
in the department of classical and Teutonic philology, but 
came afterwards to render equal service to the textual criti- 
cism of the New Testament. His object was to restore the 
text to the form in which it had been read in the ancient 
Church about the year 380, going on the ground of the oldest - 
known Greek and Latin manuscripts, ze. the oldest Eastern — 
and Western authorities.1 He did not claim to go further ~ 
back than that date with any certainty. But it was still open 

to question whether that were not possible, and whether the 

grounds on which Lachmann’s work was based might not be 

still further extended and confirmed. 


11. The task which Lachmann set before him was prose- Tischendorf. 
cuted with the most brilliant success in and from Germany by 
Gottlob (Aenotheus) Friedrich Constantin von TISCHENDORF 
(b. 18th January 1815, d. 7th December 1874). In the course 


1 Facsimile in Schaff’s Companion. 


Tregelles, 
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of several tours, first in Europe and afterwards in the East, 
from the year 1841 onwards, he discovered and collated a 
number of the most important and ancient manuscripts of 
the Bible. Among these the most notable was the Codex 
Sinaiticus, found by him on Mount Sinai in 1859, and now in 
St. Petersburg, the oldest known manuscript of the present 
day which contains the entire Greek New Testament. On 
the basis of the material collected by himself and others, 
Tischendorf prepared eight different editions between 1841 


‘and 1872 His seventh edition, consisting of 3500 copies, 


appeared in 1859, previous to the discovery of the Sinaiticus. 
The text of this edition differed from that of 1849 in 1296 
instances, of which no fewer than 595 were reversions to the 
Textus Receptus. The text of the last edition, the octava 
critica maior, which was issued complete in eleven parts 
between 1864 and 1872, differed from that of the seventh in 
3572 places. The third volume of the editio octava maior, 
containing the Prolegomena, was completed in three parts, 
extending to 1428 pages, by Caspar René Gregory between 
1884 and 1894, a work which affords the most complete survey 
of what has been done on the Greek New Testament up to 
the present time. 


LITERATURE.—Scrivener, ii. 235; ZiGr., 1-22; Urt. 49-52. Apart 
from the Editio Octava Maior, the most useful editions will be found 
to be those of O. v. Gebhardt (see below, p. 23), or the Editio Aca- 
demica ad editionem oct. maior. conformata, Leipzig, Mendelssohn, 
16mo, 1855, twentieth edition, 1899. 


While the editions of Tischendorf were appearing on the 
Continent, an edition began to be issued in England, which 
was completed in the course of twenty years. It was the work 
of a Quaker, Samuel Prideaux TREGELLES (b. 1813, d. 1875), 
who, while reaping no profit from his undertaking, has left in 
it a monument to his fidelity. In this edition (1857-1879)? 

1 Facsimiles of the edition of 1841, and the octava maior 1872, in Schafi’s 


Companion. 
? Facsimile in Schaff’s Companion. 
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those passages in which the editor was unable to pronounce 
a final judgment from the accessible material are indicated by 
the form of the type. 

A still more important advance was made by Brooke Foss Westcott and 
WESTCOTT (b. 1825), now Bishop of Durham, and Fenton #: 
John Anthony Hort (b. 23rd April 1828, d. 30th November 
1892). In 1881, these Cambridge scholars, after nearly thirty 
years of joint labour, published two volumes, the first contain- 
ing the Text with a brief survey of its history and resulting 
criticism, the second giving a detailed exposition of their 
critical principles by Hort himself. They were led by their 
investigation to distinguish four main types of text :— 

(1) A late type, originating in Syria about the year 300, 
which, issuing from Constantinople, became the prevailing 
text in later manuscripts, and corresponds essentially with 
the textus receptus of early printed editions: i 

(2) A type originating in Alexandria, characterized by lin-. 
guistic emendations: ’ 

(3) A type originating in Syria but reaching the West pre- 
vious to the year 200, represented essentially by the Old Latin 
versions on the one hand and by the Syriac on the other, and - 
displaying all sorts of remarkable additions : E 
(4) The Neutral text, which displays no sort of corrup- 
tions. 

Westcott and Hort’s work is the latest and most thorough 
attempt yet made at a complete edition of the New Testament. 

LITERATURE.—TZhe New Testament in the original Greek. The 
text revised by Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., and Fenton John 
Anthony Hort, D.D., Cambridge and London. Vol. i. Text 
(Fourth Edition, 1898). Vol. ii, Introduction and Appendix 
(Third Edition, 1896). A smaller edition of the text, 1885. Text, 
from new type, in larger form, 1895. For “Some trifling Correc- 
tions to W.-H.’s New Testament,” see Nestle in the Lxfosttory 
Times, viii. 479; ix. 95, 333, 424. See Life and Letters of FJ. A. 
Hort, by his son, A. F. Hort, 2 vols., London, 1896 ; also article on 
Hort, by Gregory in the PRE’, viii. 368. Facsimile of the American 
Edition with Introduction by Schaff, in Schaff’s Companion. 


ae 


Weymouth, 


Weiss, 


Von Geb- 
hardt. 
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The “Resultant Greek Testament” of R. F. WEYMOUTH 
affords a convenient comparison of the text of the most im- 
portant editions. 


LITERATURE.—TZ%e Resultant Greek Testament, exhibiting the text 
in which the majority of modern editors are agreed, and containing 
the readings of Stephen (1550), Lachmann, Tregelles, Tischendorf, 
Lightfoot, Ellicott, Alford, Weiss, the Bile edition (1880), Westcott 
and Hort, and the Revision Committee. By Richard Francis 
Weymouth. With an Introduction by the Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Worcester. London, 1886... . Cheap Edition, 1892, 
pp. xix. 644. Besides the editions mentioned in the title, the 
Complutensian, Elzevir (1633), Scrivener and others are compared 
in several places. 


Quite recently, Bernhard WEISS, of Berlin, began a new 
and independent revision of the text, which has been 
published in three large volumes with. introduction and ex- 
planatory notes. 


LITERATURE.—Das Neue Testament. Textkritische Untersuch- 
ungen und Textherstellung von D. Bernhard Weiss. LErster Theil, 
Apostelgeschichte: Katholische Briefe: Apocalypse. Leipzig, 1894. 
Zweiter Theil, Die paulinischen Briefe einschliesslich des LHHebrierbriefs, 
1896. Dritter Theil, Die vier Evangelien 1900. Vol. i. is compiled 
from Texte und Untersuchungen, ix. 3, 4; Vili. 3; vii. 1. The section 
in vol. ii, entitled Zexthritik der paulinischen Briefe, is taken from 
TU. xiv. 3, and the corresponding section in vol. iii. from 7'U. xix. 2 
(New Series, iv. 2). See “B. Weiss and the New Testament,” by 
C. R. Gregory in the American Journal of Theology, 1897, i. 16-37. 


In Germany, O. von GEBHARDT has done good service 
by issuing the text of Tischendorf’s last edition, with the 
necessary corrections, and giving in the margin the readings 
adopted by Tregelles and Westcott-Hort, when these differ 
from the text. In the “editio stereotypa minor,” the differ- 
ences of Westcott-Hort alone are shown. In his Greek- 
German New Testament, he also exhibits at the foot of 
Luther’s German text those readings wherein the text of 
Erasmus’s second edition of 1519, used by Luther, differs 
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from that of the last edition of Tischendorf. In this diglot 
of v. Gebhardt, therefore, one can see at a glance not only 
how far the Greek text of the present day differs from that 
printed at the beginning of the sixteenth century, but also 
the amount of agreement between present-day editors work- 
ing on such different principles as Tischendorf and Westcott 
and Hort. In the Adnotatio Critica found in the Appendix 
to the larger edition, there is a brief digest of the critical 
‘Apparatus, but it extends only to those passages where 
Tischendorf and Westcott-Hort disagree. The editio minor 
’ contains 600 pages. One of these, p. 501, shows not a single 
disagreement between these great editors, while 18 pages 
exhibit only one variation each, and these, for the most 
part, mere grammatical trifles. 


LITERATURE.—WVovum Testamentum Graece recensionis Tischen- 
dorfianae ultimae textum cum Tregellesiano et Westcottio-Hortiano 
contulit et brevi adnotatione critica additisgue locis parallelis illustravit 
Oscar de Gebhardt. Editio stereotypa. Lipsiae (Tauchnitz), 1881. 
Seventh edition, 1896. 

N. T. Graece et Germanice. Leipzig, 1881. Fourth edition, 
1896. In this edition the Greek is that of Tischendorf’s last 
edition, and the German is the Revised text of Luther (1870). The 
various readings are shown for both texts, and a selection of parallel 
passages is also given. 

WN. T. Graece ex ultima Tischendorfii recensione edidit Oscar de 
Gebhardt, Editio stereotypa minor. Lipsiae, 16mo., 1887. Fourth 
edition, 1898. 


The text of the Greek and Greek-German New Testa- Stuttgart 
ments prepared by me, and issued by the Wiirttemberg led 
Bible Institute, is based on a comparison of the three editions 
of Tischendorf, Westcott-Hort, and Weymouth. The varia- 
tions of these editions are shown at the foot of the page, 
where are given also the readings inserted by Westcott and 
Hort in their Appendix and omitted by O. v. Gebhardt. 

From Acts onwards, the readings adopted by Weiss are 
indicated as well. Ina lower margin, a number of important 


Schjott. 


Baljon. 
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manuscript readings are given. In the Gospels and Acts, 
these are taken mainly, though not exclusively, from Codex 
Bezae. In the Greek-German edition, the text (German) 
is that of the Revised Version of 1892. Below it are 
given the readings of Luther’s last edition (1546), with 
several of his marginal glosses and earlier renderings. 


LITERATURE.—lVovum Testamentum Graece cum apparatu critico 
ex editionibus et libris manu scriptis collecto. Stuttgart, 1898. 
Second corrected edition, 1899. Also issued in two and in ten 
parts, and interleaved. Third edition in preparation. 
| Fr. SCHJOTT published an edition at Copenhagen in 1897 
the text of which was determined by the agreement between the 
~Codex Vaticanus (Claromontanus, from Heb. ix. 14 onwards) 
and the Sinaiticus. Where they disagreed he called in the 
next oldest manuscript as umpire. For this purpose he 
employed for the Gospels the manuscripts A C D E F H I> 
KLPQTUVXZTIA, for the Acts and Catholic Epistles 
ACDEHK LP, for the Pauline Epistles ACDEFG 
H L P, and for the Apocalypse A C P 1, 18, 38, 49, 92, 95. 
At the foot of the text his edition gives, in two divisions, a 
comparison with the Elzevir text and with that of Tischendorf- 
Gebhardt (1894). From what source Schjett derived his 
knowledge of the Vaticanus and the Sinaiticus is not men- 
tioned. The photograph of the former seems not to have 
been employed. 


LITERATURE.— ovum Testamentum Graece ad jfidem testiunm 
vetustissimorum recognovit necnon variantes lectiones ex editionibus 
Llzuviriana et Tischendorfiana subjunxit Fr. Schjott, auniae, 1897, 
pp- xi. 562. ' 


The edition of J. M. S. BALJoN is in the main an abridg- 
ment of Tischendorf’s octava maior. He avails himself, how- 
ever, of later discoveries, such as the Sinai-Syriac Palimpsest 
for the Gospels, and the Syriac version published by Gwynn 
for the Apocalypse. In Acts, Blass’s restoration of the so- 
called Forma Romana is regularly indicated. No other edition, 
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for one thing, shows more conveniently where recent scholars 
recognise glosses or other interpolations, or propose trans- 
positions or conjectural emendations and such like. So far, 
therefore, it may be commended to those who do not possess 
an edition with a more copious critical apparatus. But even 
Baljon’s New Testament fails to realise the ideal of a 
practical edition. 


LITERATURE.—lVovum Testamentum Graece praesertim in usum 
studiosorum recognovit J. M. S. Baljon, Groningae, 1898, pp. xxiii. 
731. The first 320 pages are also issued separately as Volumen 
primum continens Evangelia Matthaei, Marci, Lucae et Ioannis. 
Vide Bousset in the Theologische Rundschau for July 1898. 


From the Catholic side little has been done in Germany in Catholic 
this department of scholarship for a long time. In 1821 “tons 
Aloys GRATZ reprinted the Complutensian at Tiibingen ; while 
Leander van Ess issued an edition which combined the 
Complutensian and Erasmus’s fifth edition.! This alsoappeared 
at Tiibingen in 1827. Both of these contained the Vulgate, 
and showed where recent editions gave a different text. 

Reuss mentions two Synopses, one by Joseph GEHRINGER 

(Tiibingen, 1842, 4°), the other by Fr. X. PATRICIUS (Freiburg, 
1853, 4°), and two small editions, one of which, by A. JAUMANN 
(Munich, 1832), was the first to be printed in Bavaria. The 
other is by Fr. X. REITHMAYER (Munich, 1847), and closely 
follows the text of Lachmann. 

There has also appeared recently at Innsbruck a Greek- 
Latin edition in two volumes by Michael HETZENAUER, a 
Capuchin. The first volume contains the Evangelium and 
the second the Apostolicum. But as the strict Catholic is 
bound by the decision of the Holy Office, Hetzenauer’s 
edition hardly falls to be considered here. A resolution of | 


1 Van Ess’s edition was issued with two different title-pages. One of these 
gives the names of the Protestant editors, Matthaei and Griesbach. But the other 
omits the names together with the Notanda on the back of the title-page, so that 
the reader is left in the dark as to the meaning of the symbols Gb, M, etc., in 
the margin. Most copies omit the Introduction, which contains the Pope’s 
sanction of the editions of Erasmus and Ximenes. 


Apocrypha 
and 


Pseud- 
epigrapha. 
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the Holy Office of 13th January 1897 pronounced even the 
Comma Johanneum.(1 John v. 7) to be an integral part of 
the New Testament. This was confirmed by the Pope on 
the 15th January, and published in the Monztore Ecclestastico 
of the 28th February of the same year. An edition in Greek 
and Latin was issued by BRANDSCHEID at Freiburg in 
1893. 

It is impossible to enumerate here editions of separate 
books of the New Testament. Many of these are in the form 


. of Commentaries. In addition to the works of Blass, to which 


reference will be made later, mention may be made here of a 
recent and most thorough piece of work—viz., The Gospel 
according to St. Mark: The Greek Text, with Introduction 
and Notes, by Henry Barclay SweTE, D.D., pp. cx. 412 
(London, Macmillan, 1898); also of The Gospel according to 
St. Luke after the Westcott-Hort text, edited with parallels, 
allustrations, various readings, and notes, by the Rev. Arthur 
Wright : London, Macmillan, 1900 ; and of Hilgenfeld’s edition 
of the Acts in Greek and Latin. Berlin, 1899. 

Nor can we enter particularly the field of early Christian 
Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha. Those who cannot obtain 
Hilgenfeld’s Novum Testamentum extra Canonem Receptum, or 
Resch’s Agrapha, or the editions of Tischendorf, Lipsius, 
and Bonnet, will find a handy and inexpensive selection in 
my Supplement to Gebhardt’s editions of Tischendorf. 

LITERATURE.—Wout Testamenti Graeci Supplementum editionibus 
de Gebhardt-Tischendorfianis adcommodavit Eb. Nestle. Insunt 
Codiuis Cantabrigiensis Collatio, Evangeliorum deperditorum Frag- 
menta, Dicta Salvatoris Agrapha, Alia, Lipsiae (Tauchnitz), 1896, 
pp. 96. 

There can be no question that in these last mentioned 
editions which have been brought out at the end of the 
nineteenth century, we have a text corresponding far more. 
closely to the original than that contained in the first editions 
of the Greek New Testament issued at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, on which are based the translations into 
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modern languages used in the Christian churches of Europe 
at the present time. It would be a vast mistake, however, to 
conclude from the textual agreement displayed in these latest 
editions, that research in this department of New Testament 
study has reached its goal. Just as explorers, in excavating 
the ruined temples of Olympia or Delphi, are able from the 
fragments they discover to reconstruct the temple, to their 
mind’s eye at least, in its ancient glory—albeit it is actually 
in ruins—so too, much work remains to be done ere even all 
the materials are re-collected, and the plan determined which 
shall permit us to restore the Temple of the New Testament 
Scriptures to its original form. 


CHAPTER II. 


MATERIALS OF THE TEXTUAL CRITICISM OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 


EVEN in the age of printing, and with all the security afforded 
by that invention, it is not always easy or even possible to 
exhibit or restore the literary productions of a great mind in 
their original form. One has but to think of the obscurity in 
which the works of Shakespeare and their early editions are 
enveloped, or the questions raised over the Weimar edition 
of Luther’s works. And even when the author’s original 
manuscript is still preserved, but the proof-sheets, as is usual, 
destroyed, we cannot always be certain whether occasional 
discrepancies between the print and the manuscript are inten- 
tional or not. Nay, even when the two agree, there is still 
the possibility that what the author wrote and allowed to. be 
printed was not what he thought or intended to be read. Did 
Lessing, ¢g., mean us to read in Nathan ii. 5, 493, “the great 
man requires always plenty of room,” or “the great zvee” does 
so? Various writers, in speaking of this or that artist’s talents 
or dexterity, have used the words “haud impigre.” To take 
them at their word, the object of their praise had no such 
endowment beyond the common. We may be certain that 
what they meant to convey was the very opposite of what 
they actually wrote, viz. “haud pigre” or “impigre.” Asa 
rule, however, the purchaser of a modern classic may rely upon 
reading it in the form in which the author intended it to be 
circulated. It is quite different in the case of those works 
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which were composed at a time when their multiplication was 
only possible by means of copying, and specially so in the 
case of those that are older by a thousand years than the 
invention of printing. For then every fresh copy was a fresh 
source of errors, even when the copyist was as painfully exact 
as it was possible for him to be. It is simply astonishing, in 
view of all the perils to which literary works have been ex- 
posed, to find how much has been preserved, and, on the 
whole, how faithfully. 

’ The matter is, of course, quite a simple one, when by good Autographs. 
fortune the author’s own manuscript, his autograph, is extant. 
The abstract possibility of this being so in the case of the New 
Testament writings cannot be denied. Thanks to the dryness 
of the climate of Egypt and the excellence of ancient writing 
material, we have documents more than twice the age that the 
New Testament autographs would be to-day did we possess 
them. Now and again we find a report circulated in the news- 
papers that such an original document has been found,—of 
Peter, ¢g., or some other Apostle. About the year 489 it was 
asserted that the original copy of Matthew had been discovered 
in the grave of Barnabas in Cyprus. And to the eyes of the 
devout there are still exhibited not only the Inscription from 
the Cross, but works from the artist hand of Luke. In reality, 
however, we have no longer the autograph of a single New 
Testament book. Their disappearance is readily understood 
when we consider that the greater portion of the New Testa- 
ment, viz. the Epistles, are occasional writings never intended 
for publication, while others were meant to have only a limited 
circulation. Even in the early ages of the Christian Church, 
when there must have been frequent occasion to appeal to 
them, the autographs were no longer in existence. 

Tertullian (De Praescriptione Haereticorum, 36) mentions Thessa- 
lonica among the cities in which he believed the letters of the 
Apostles that were addressed there were still read from autograph 
copies! ‘Percurre ecclesias apostolicas, apud quas ipsae adhuc 

1 Zahn, Geschichte des. N.T. Kanons, i, 652; Etnlectung, Tt 153; 
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cathedrae apostolorum suis locis praesident, apud quas ipsae authen- 
ticae literae eorum recitantur, sonantes vocem et repraesentantes faciem 
uniuscuiusque.” But when the same author, in his De Monogamia, 
speaks of “Graecum authenticum,” he refers not to the autograph, 
but to the original text as distinguished from a version. 

On the copy of Matthew’s Gospel found in the grave of Barnabas 
in Cyprus, vzde Theodorus Lector (Migne, 86, 189); Severus of 
Antioch in Assemani, Bibliotheca Orientals, ii. 81 ; Vitae omnium 13 
Apostolorum: BapvaBas 6 kat “Iwcps . . . . otros 76 Katd. MarOatov 
edayyéALov oiKkewxeipws ypdwas év TH THS Kimpou vycw reAecodrau.! In 
the Imperial Court Chapel the lessons were read from this copy on 
Holy Thursday of every year. Vide Fabricius, Lov. Apocr., 341. 

On the supposed autograph of Mark in Venice see Jos. Dobrowsky, 
Fragmentum Pragense Ev. S. Marci, vulgo autographi, Prague, 1778. 
It is really a fragment of a Latin manuscript of the Vulgate, dating 
from the seventh century, of which other fragments exist in Prague. 

In the Chronicon Paschale there is a note on the reading rpiry for 
éxty in John xix. 14, to the following effect :—xaOos ra dxpyBA BiBdta 
mepiexee aVTO TE TO idLdXELpOV TOD evayyeAXtoTod, dzep MEXpL 
Tov viv mepiAaktar xdpite Oeod év TH Edeciwy dywrary €xkAnoia Kat 
bro Tov mioTaV éxeloe TpoorKvvetrar, Bengel himself said on 1 John 
v. 7:—“ Et tamen etiam atque etiam sperare licet, si non autographum 
Johanneum, at alios vetustissimos codices graecos, qui hanc periocham 
habeant, in occultis providentiae divinae forulis adhuc latentes, suo 
tempore productum irl. (N.T. 420, 602, 770.) 

In disproof of an alleged autograph of Peter, see Lagarde, 4us 
dem deutschen Gelehrtenleben, Gottingen, 1880, p. 117 f. On legends 
of this sort among the Polish Jews, on the autograph copy of the 
Proverbs that Solomon sent to the Queen of Sheba, and now in the 
possession of the Queen of England, etc., wéde S. Schechter, Die 
Flebraica in der Bibliothek des Britischen Museums, in the Jiidisches 
Literatur-Blatt for 1888, No. 46. 

At the Sixth Ecumenical Council of 680-1, which Harnack (DG. 
ii, 408) says might be called the “Council of Antiquaries and Palaeo- 
graphers”, investigations were instituted in this department with some 
success. 

J. G. Berger, De Autographis Veterum, Vitenb., 1723. 4°. 

J. R. Harris, Mew Testament Autographs (Supplement to the 


* From the Cod. Monac. 255 and 551, published by Aug. Thenn in the Zeitschrift 
fir wissenschaftliche Theologte 29 (1887), 453. 
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American Journal of Philology, No. 12), Baltimore, 1882. With 
three plates. 

In this connection reference might be made to the falsifications of 
Constantine Simonides: Facsimiles of certain portions of the Gospel of 
St. Matthew, and of the Epistles of St. James and St. Jude, written on 
papyrus of the first century. Wondon, 1862. Fol. 


Seeing, then, that the autographs of the New Testament Manuscripts. 
books have all perished, we have to do as in the case of the 
Greek and Latin classics, viz. apply to later copies of them, 
the so-called manuseripts of which frequent mention has 
already been made. But while in the case of most literary 
products of antiquity these manuscript copies are the only 
sources whence we may derive our knowledge of them, we 
are happily more fortunate in regard to the New Testament. 

The new faith very early and very rapidly spread to distant Versions. 
peoples speaking other languages than that in which the 
Gospel was first preached. Indeed, even in its native land of 
Palestine, several languages were in use at the same time. 
Accordingly, at a very early date, as early as the second, and 
perhaps, in the case of fragments, even in the first century, 
there arose in the East, and in the South, and in the West, 
versions of the Christian books very soon after their composi- 
tion. At first only separate portions would be translated, 
but as time went on versions of the entire New Testament 
made their appearance. Manifestly, the value for our purpose 
of these versions depends on their age and accuracy. It is j 
impossible, without further knowledge, to be certain whether 
a Greek copyist of later centuries followed his original quite 
faithfully or not. But a Latin version of the New Testament 
which dates from the second century, ¢g., will represent with 
tolerable certainty the second century Greek manuscript from’ 
which it is derived, even supposing that our present copy of 
that version is not earlier than the sixth century or even 
later. But these versions confer yet another advantage. In 
the case of most, and certainly of the oldest Greek manu- 
scripts, we do not know in what country they originated. 


Quotations 
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But it is quite certain that a Latin version could not have 
originated in Egypt, or a Coptic version in Gaul. In this 
way we may learn from the versions how the text of the 
Bible read at a particular time and in a particular region. 
Lastly, if it should happen that several versions originating 
in quite isolated regions, in the Latin West, and in the 
Syrian East, and in the Egyptian South, agree, then we 
may be certain that what is common to them all must go 


\ back to the earliest times and to their common original. 


In addition to the Greek manuscripts and the versions, we 
have still a third and by no means unimportant class of 
material that we can employ in reconstructing our text of 
the New Testament. We possess an uncommonly rich 
Christian literature, which gathers volume from the second 
half, or, at all events, from the last quarter of the first century 
onwards. Now, what an early Church teacher, or, for that 
matter, what any early writer quotes from the New Testa- 
ment will have for us its own very peculiar importance, under 
certain conditions. Because, as a rule, we know’ precisely 
where and when he lived. So that by means of these patris- 
tie quotations we are enabled to locate our ancient manuscripts 
of the Bible even more exactly, and trace their history 
further than we are able to do with the help of the versions. 
Here, of course, we must make sure that our author has 
quoted accurately and not loosely from ‘memory, and also 
that the quotations in his book have been accurately pre- 
served and not accommodated to the current text of their 
time by later copyists or even by editors of printed editions, - 
as has actually been done even in the nineteenth century. 
We shall now proceed to describe these three classes of 
auxiliaries. 
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I. MANUSCRIPTS. 


For no literary production of antiquity is there such a Number of 
wealth of manuscripts as for the New Testament. Our ™™SP* 
classical scholars would rejoice were they as fortunate with 
Homer or Sophocles, Plato or Aristotle, Cicero or Tacitus, 
as Bible students are with their New Testament. The oldest 
complete manuscript of Homer that we have dates from the 
thirteenth century, and only separate papyrus fragments 
go back to the Alexandrian age. All that is extant of 
Sophocles we owe to a single manuscript dating from the 


eighth or ninth century in the Laurentian Library at 
Cc 


Uncial, 
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Florence. But of the New Testament, 3829 manuscripts 
have been catalogued up till the present. A systematic 
search in the libraries of Europe might add still more to the 
list ; a search in those of Asia and Egypt would certainly 
do so. Gregory believes that there are probably some two 
or three thousand manuscripts which have not yet been 
collated, and every year additional manuscripts are brought 
to light. Most of these are, of course, late, and contain only 
separate portions, some of them mere fragments, of the New 
Testament! Not a few, however, go much further back than 
our manuscripts of the Hebrew Old Testament and most of, 
the Greek and Latin Classics. Only in the case of the 
Mohammedan sacred books is the condition of things more 
favourable. These came into existence in the seventh 
century, and the variations between separate manuscripts 
are a vanishing quantity, because the text of the Koran was 
officially fixed at a very early date and regarded as inviol- 
ably sacred. Fortunately, one might almost say, it is quite 
different with the New Testament, which was put together 
in a totally different way. In its case the very greatest 
freedom prevailed for at least a century and a half. 

The manuscripts of the New Testament being so numerous, 
it becomes necessary to arrange them. One of the most im- 
portant considerations hitherto has been that of age, and 
therefore manuscripts have been divided into Uneials (or 
Majuscules) and Cursives (or Minuscules), according to the 
style of writing in use at earlier or later times. 

In early times, as at the present day, inscriptions on monu- 
ments and public buildings were engraved in capital letters. 
This form of writing was also employed for books, especially 
those containing valuable or sacred writing. The letters 
were not joined together, but set down side by side? They 


1 The most convenient survey of these is given in Vollert’s ‘‘ Tabellen zur neutesta- 
mentlichen Zeitgeschichte: mit einer Uebersicht iiber die Codices in denen die N.T. 


Schriften bezeugt sind.” Leipzig, 1897. Given in Sitterly (see above, p. 33). 
2 See e.g. Plate I. 
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were called Ltterae majusculae, capitales, unciales, te. “inch- 
high,” as Jerome says with ridicule—uncialibus ut vulgo aiunt 
litterts onera magis exarata quam codices. Alongside of this 
there arose, even previous to the Christian era, a smaller 
Cursive form (M/inusculae), for use in common life, in which 
the letters were joined.1. This running hand found its way 
into manuscripts of the Bible in the course of the ninth 


35 


and Cursive 
script. 


century. In some cases, in Codex A eg., both styles are 


found alongside or following each other.” 


The oldest Cursive manuscript of the New Testament, the 
exact date of which is known, is 481°” ; it bears the date 
835. The great majority of New Testament manuscripts 

“Belong to this later date, seeing that out of the 3829 manu- 
scripts there are only 127 Uncials to 3702 Minuscules. 
Greek copyists not being accustomed to date their manu- 
scripts exactly, it becomes the task of paleeography to settle 
the criteria by which the date and place of a manuscript’s 
origin may be determined. These are the style of writing— 
whether angular or round, upright or sloping, the punctuation 
—whether simple or elaborate, and the different material and 
form of the book. These distinctions, however, are often 
very misleading. The following table will show the distribu- 
tion of the manuscripts according to the centuries in which 
they were written, as given by Vollert, Scrivener, and von 


2 


15 
24 
17 
19 
31 

6 


Gebhardt 3 :— 
Vollert. Scrivener. v. Gebhardt. 
IVth Century, i : 5 i 
Vth x : : 4 10 
Vith rs i : 18 22 
VIlIth es : : 6 9 
VIIIth ae ; : 8 8 
IXth 5. 7 : 23 
EXC n ia. ; F 4 


1 See e.g. Plate X, 


2 See Scrivener, i. p, 160; Rahlfs, Gdttinger gelehrte Nachrichten, 1898, i. 


98-112. 
3 7iGr., pp. 1233 ff. ; Warfield, Textual Criticism of the N.T., Pp. 47- 
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Manuscripts are distinguished according to the material on 
which they are written, which may be either parchment or 
paper. 

Parchment* derives its name from Pergamum, where it was 
introduced in the reign of King Eumenes (197-159 B.C.). 


But prior to the use of parchment, and to a certain extent 


alongside of it, papyrus’ was used, especially in Egypt, 
down to the time of the Mohammedan Conquest. Papyrus 
books were originally in the form of rolls (volumina). Only 
a few fragments of the New Testament on papyrus remain. 
The use of parchment gave rise to the book or Codex form. 
In the case of parchment codices, a further distinction is 
drawn between those made of vellum manufactured from the 
skins of very young calves, and those made of common parch- 
ment from the skins of sheep, goats, and antelopes. 

As early as the eighth century (not the ninth), the so-called 
cotton paper (charta bombycina) was introduced from the East. 
This, however, never consisted of pure cotton, but rather of 
flax and hemp. It had been in use for a long time in China 
and the centre of Eastern Asia, but seems to have been un- 
known in Syria and Egypt till after the fall of Samarcand in 
704. From the thirteenth century onwards, paper made of 
linen was employed. 

In the New Testament, both papyrus and parchment are 
referred to. In 2 Tim. iv. 13, Paul asks that the geddvns he 
had left at Troas might be brought to him, and ra BiBXia, 
but specially tas peuBpavas. Here, perdvys means cloak 
rather than satchel; ra 6.8Xia are the papyrus books, pos- 
sibly his Old Testament, while ras weuBpavas are clean sheets 
of parchment.? In 2 John 12 the word yaprys is used of 
papyrus. There, and in 3 John 13, 70 méAay is the ink, and 
the xaXamos (/az. canna) is the reed pen, still used for writing 
in the East. The quill pen, strange to say, is not mentioned 
prior to the time of Theodoric the Ostrogoth in the sixth 
century. The size of a sheet’ of writing paper may be in- 


* The references are to the extended notes at the end of this section, pp. 4o ff. 
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ferred from the passages in 2nd and 3rd John alluded to 
above. 

_ In order to economize space, the writing was continuous, Scriptio 
with no break between the words (seriptio continua)! breath- °°""™"* 
ings and accents being also omitted. This is a frequent 
source of ambiguity and misunderstanding. In Matt. ix. 18, 

eg. EISEAOQN may be either eis é\Oav or eiceOwv. In 
Mark x. 40, AAAOISHTOIMASTAI was rendered “alliis 
praeparatum,” Gos being read instead of aAX’ ois. In Matt. 

xvi. 23, AAAA may be taken either as adda or GAN’ a In 

1 Cor. xii. 28, again, the Ethiopic translator read ovs instead 

of ois. The Palestinian-Syriac Lectionary translates 1 Tim. 

iii. 16 as though it were duodoyoomuey ws meya éoriv. There 

is something to be said for this, but Naber’s proposed reading | 

of Gal. ii..11, 87e Kkaréyvemev Os jv, cannot be accepted. : 

Most manuscripts show two columns to the page. The Columns. 

Sinaitic, however, has four, while the Vatican has three. 
Columns vary considerably in width. They may be the Lines. 
width of a few letters only, or of an average hexameter line 
of sixteen to eighteen syllables or about thirty-six letters. 
Such a line is called a orixos; and as the scribe was paid 
according to the number of orixo., we find at the end of 
several books a note giving the total number of er/yor contained 
in them. In carefully written manuscripts, every hundredth, 
sometimes every fiftieth orixos is indicated in the margin. 
These stichometric additions were afterwards adopted for the 
entire Bible. Their value in many respects will be obvious." 

As the church increased in wealth and prestige, New Testa- 
ment manuscripts acquired a more sumptuous form, either 
from the luxury of the rich or the pious devotion of kings 
and churches.' 

Parchment, however, grew more and more expensive, and Palimpsests. 
so the practice arose of using an old manuscript a second 
time. The original writing was erased by means of a sponge 
or pumice stone or a knife, and the sheets were then em- 
ployed to receive other matter, or it might even be the same 


Punctuation. 


Size. 


Contents. 
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matter over again. And so we have Codices Reseripti or 
Palimpsesti as they were called, a term known to Cicero, who 
says, though of a wax tablet, “quod in palimpsesto, laudo 
parsimoniam ” (ad Dzversos vii. 18). Some manuscripts were 
used as often as three times for distinct works in three 

different languages ¢g. Greek, Syriac, and Iberian. Codex 
IP is one of these thrice used manuscripts, being written first 
lin Greek and then twice in Syriac.* 

Marks of punctuation are hardly to be found in the earliest 
times. It was frequently, therefore, a question with church 
teachers whether a sentence was to be taken interrogatively 
or indicatively, or how the sentences were to be divided, as 
in the case of John i. 3 and 4. In the general absence of 
punctuation, the appearance of quotation marks in some of 
the oldest manuscripts, like Codex Vaticanus e,g., to indicate 
citations from the Old Testament, is remarkable.! 

_ The size of a manuscript varies from a large folio, which in 
the case of a parchment codex must have been very iéx- 
pensive, to a small octavo. In regions inhabited by a mixed 
population we find bilingual manuscripts, Greek-Latin, Greek- 
Coptic, Greek-Armenian, and such like. If ‘the manuscript 
was designed for use in church, the two languages were 
written in parallel columns, the Greek frequently occupying 
the left column or reverse side of the sheet, being the place of 
honour. In manuscripts intended for use in schools, the 
translation was written between the lines. Codex A is an ex- 
ample of a manuscript with an interlinear version of this sort. 

Of more importance is the distinction of manuscripts ac- 
cording to their contents. Of all our recorded Uncials, only 
one contains the whole of the New Testament complete. 
That is the Codex Sinaiticus discovered by Tischendorf in 
1859. A few others, like Codices Vaticanus, Alexandrinus, 
Ephraemi, were once complete, but are no longer so, Of 
the later Minuscules, some twenty-five alone contain the 
entire New Testament. Of the English Minuscules, five are 
complete. The fragmentary nature of our manuscripts is 
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intelligible on two grounds. One is that a New Testament 
codex written in uncial characters is a very bulky and 
ponderous volume running to about 150 sheets. Compara- 
tively few would be in a position to procure such a costly 
- work all at once. The other reason is that the New Testa- 
ment itself is not a single book, but a series of different 
collections, which at first, and even afterwards, were circulated 
separately. To the same reason is due the great variety in: 
the order of the several parts of the New Testament found in 
the manuscripts, and still, to a certain extent, in our printed 
editions™ It is not exactly known who it was that first 
collected and inscribed in one volume the books and the 
parts that now make up the New Testament. Such a single © 
volume of the entire New Testament was afterwards known 
as a mavoéxrys, and in Latin, d2bléotheca." The parts into — 
which the New Testament is divided are— 


1. The four Gospels. 
2. (a) The Acts of the Apostles. 

(8) The so-called Catholic Epistles, ze. those not ad- 
dressed to any particular church or individual, 
viz., James, I and 2 Peter, I, 2, and 3 John, 
Jude. 

3. The thirteen Pauline Epistles, or, including Hebrews, 
fourteen. 
4. The Apocalypse. 


Among these incomplete manuscripts of the New Testa- Lectionaries. 
ment may be classed the so-called lectionaries—z.e. manu-— 
scripts containing only those portions read at church services. 
Following the custom of the Synagogue, in which portions of 
the Law and the Prophets were read at divine service each 
Sabbath day, the practice was early adopted in the Christian 
Church of reading passages from the New Testament books 
at services. A definite selection of such extracts was formed 
at an early date from the Gospels and Epistles, and the 
custom arose of arranging these according to the order of 


a 
Parchment. 
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Sundays and Holy days, for greater convenience in use. A 
collection of selected passages from the Gospels was called 
a EvayyéAwov, and in Latin Evangeliarium, in distinction to 
the books containing the continuous text, which were called 
Tetpaevayyédtov, while the selections from the Epistles were 
known as’ AzdatoXos or IIpagardoronos. These lectionaries, 
though mostly of later origin, are nevertheless important as 
indicating the official text of the various provinces of the 
Church. They show, moreover, how sundry slight alterations 
found their way into the text of the New Testament. 

We can easily understand why it is that manuscripts of the 
Gospels are by far the most numerous, while those of the last 
book of the New Testament are the fewest. Among the 
Uncials, 73 contain the Gospels, and only 7 have the Apoca- 
lypse. Of these 73 Uncials, again, only 6, viz.% BK MS U, 
or, if we include Q, only 7 are quite complete; 9 are almost 
so; I1 exhibit the greater part of the Gospels, while the 
remainder contain only‘fragments. Of the 20 Uncials of the — 
Pauline Epistles, only 1 is entirely complete—viz, N; 2 are 
nearly complete, D G; 8 have the greater part. “Tfis plain 
that our resources are not so great, after all, as the number of 
manuscripts given above would lead us to expect. Here 
also there are roAXol KAnTol, dALyor exAEKTOl. 


The manufacture of parchment is perhaps older than that of 
papyrus. It is said to owe both its name and wide circulation as 
writing material to the encouragement given to its manufacture by 
Eumenes II. of Pergamum (197-159 B.c.). Pliny’s story,? which he 
gives on the authority of Varro, is that Eumenes wished to found a 
library which should, as far as possible, excel that of Alexandria. 
To frustrate this intention Ptolemy Epiphanes prohibited the expor- 
tation of papyrus to Asia Minor. (In the list of principal exports of 
Alexandria, Lumbroso® mentions @é@dos and xaprn in the second 


‘To obviate confusion, it would be well to use the Latin name Evangeliarium. 
EvayyeArordpioy means a Table of Lections. (See Brightman, in the Journal of 
Theological Studies, 1900, p. 448, and now Gregory, Texthritck, i. P- 334 f.) 

2 Nat. Hist., xiii, 11. 

* Eeitto, 2nd ed., p. 125. 
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place after ééAva, and @uBAia in the seventh.) Eumenes was accord- 
ingly obliged to prepare parchment at Pergamum, and hence its 
name, repyapynv}. The name first occurs in Diocletian’s Price- 
list,1 and in Jerome. The word used in earlier times was d.p6¢pa.,” or 
déppeis,® or pew Bpdvac as in 2 Tim. iv. 13, which last was taken from 
the Latin. At first parchment was less valuable than papyrus, and 
was used more for domestic and school purposes than for the 
making of books, as the writing was easier erased from the skin. 
But it gradually supplanted papyrus, and with its employment came 
also the change from the roll to the ‘“‘codex” form of book. If 
papyrus was the vehicle of Pagan Greek literature, parchment was 
the means whereby the literature of the new faith became known to 
mankind, and the remnant of the ancient culture at the same time 
preserved. Origen’s library, which still consisted for the most part 
of papyrus rolls, was re-written in parchment volumes (cwpartoy, 
corpus) by two priests shortly before the time of Jerome. Our 
principal manuscripts of Philo are derived from one of these codices.* 
When Constantine ordered Eusebius to provide a certain number of 
Bibles for presentation to the churches of his Empire, he sent him, 
not rolls, but codicés, wevrnxovra cwparva ev SupO€paus. 

Parchment was prepared from the skins of goats, sheep, calves, 
asses, swine, and antelopes. Our oldest manuscripts of the Bible ex- 
hibit the finest and whitest parchment. The Codex Sinaiticus, eg., 
displays the very finest prepared antelope skin, and is of such a size 
that only two sheets could be obtained from one skin. As_a rule, 
four sheets were folded into a quire (quaternio), the separate sheets 
having been previously ruled on the grain side. They were laid 
with the flesh side to the flesh side, and the grain side to the grain 
side, beginning with the flesh side outermost, so that in each 
quaternio, pages I, 4, By S59, E2s4% 35 10. were white and smooth with 


1 Vide Th. Mommsen, Das Diokletianische Edikt tiber ate Warenpretse 
(Hermes, xxv. 17-36, 1890); on the fragments recently discovered in Mega- 
lopolis, see W. Loring, Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1890, 299; also, Revue 
Archéologique, Mars-Avril, 1891, 268. ; 

2 Herodotus v. 58. On the connection of /zterva and 3:p0€pa, see M. Bréal, 
Rev. des Et. grecques, iii, 10, 1890, 121 ff., and Rev. Crzt., 1892,13. In 
Cyprus the schoolmaster was called the diPPepdaorgos. 

3 Cf, Codex D, Mark i. 6. 

4 Cf, Victor Schultze, Rolle und Codex, in the Greifswalder Studien, Giitersloh, 


1895, p. 149 ff. 
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the lines showing in relief, while the others, 2, 3, 6, 7, 10, I1, 14, 15 
were darker and rough, with indented lines.? 

For writing on papyrus, ink made of soot was employed. Three 
parts of lamp-black were mixed with one part of gum and diluted _ 
with water. This ink, however, was easily washed off, and did not 
stick well to parchment, and therefore recourse was had to ink made 
of gall nuts. Sulphate of iron was afterwards added to it, with the 
result that the writing material is frequently corroded with the ink. 
From its having been boiled the mixture was also called éyxavoror, 
hence our word “fink” (encre). Many old recipes for making ink are 
still preserved.2 Even in early Egyptian writing, coloured inks, 
specially red, were used. One of the most beautiful manuscripts 
extant is a Syriac Codex in the British Museum, of date 411, in which 
the red, blue, green, and yellow inks are still quite fresh. Eusebius 
used cinnabar for numbering the paragraphs, and Jerome makes 
mention of minium or vermilion. In times of great wealth 
parchments were dyed purple and inscribed with gold and silver 
letters. 

Among ancient writers, Pliny gives the fullest description of the 
preparation of papyrus, in his Historia Naturalis, xiii. 11.3 The 
sheets were prepared, not from the bark, but from the pith of the 
plant. This was cut into strips (cyiSas) as thin and broad, and, 


1 Vide C. R. Gregory, Sur les cahiers des manuscrits grecs, Académie des 
Inscriptions, Aug. 1885 ; Berliner Phil. Wochenschrift, 1886, v. 159 ff. 

® £.g. in Cod. Barocc, 1 in the Bodleian, and in several Syriac manuscripts. 

® Vide G. Ebers, Katser Hadrian: also The Writing Material of Antiquity, 
by Ebers, in the Cosmopolitan Magazine, New York, Nov. 1893 ; and especially 
Dziatzko (see above, p. 33). On the papyrus plant (Cyperus papyrus L., Papyrus 
Antiquorum Willd.), see Bernard de Montfaucon, Déssertation sur la plante ap- 
pelée Papyrus, sur le papier @ Egypte, etc. Memoires de Académie Royale des 
Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, T. vi. Paris, 1729, 4to., pp. 592-608; Franz 
Woenig, Die Lflanzen im alten Aegypten, thre Heimat, Geschichte, Kultur, 
Leipzig, 1886, pp. 74-129. J. Hoskyns-Abrahall pointed out that it is found in 
Europe, not only in the neighbourhood of Syracuse in Sicily, but also on the 
shores of Lake Trasimene : see The Papyrus in Europe, in the Academy, 19th Mar. 
1887. Lagarde raised a question as to the etymology of the word papyrus (which 
has not yet been explained), whether it might not be derived from Bura on Lake 
Menzaleh, where it was first manufactured, fa being the article in Egyptian ; see 
his Miztec/ungen, ii. 260. _ If this is so, there is the more reason for pronouncing 
the y long, as ancient writers did, and not short as the modern fashion is— 
papyrus, not papyrus. Cf Juvenal, iv. 24; vii. 101; Mart. iii, 2; viii. 44; 
x. 97. Catull. xxxv. 2. Ovid, Met. xv. 7533 T7ist. iii. 10, 27. 
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according to some, as long as possible. These were laid side by 
side as firmly as might be, to form the first layer (cx¢8a). On this a 
second layer was laid crosswise and fastened to the lower with 
moisture or gum. The two layers were then compressed to form 
the writing sheet (ceA/s), which was carefully dried and polished 
with ivory or a smooth shell. The roll (rép0s, xvAwdpos) consisted 
of a number of ceAéSes joined together to make one long strip— 
sometimes as much as 20 or 40 feet long, or even longer. The 
upper side, the side used for writing on, was the one in which the 
fibres ran in a horizontal direction parallel to the edge of the roll.’ 
The under or outer side was only used in cases of necessity. The 
first sheet (xpwréxoAXov) was made stronger than the rest, and its 
inner edge was glued to a wooden roller (du@ados), with a knob at 
the end (x¢pas). The margin of the roll, what corresponds to the 
edge of our books, was frequently glazed and coloured, while the 
back was protected against worms and moths by being rubbed with 
cedar oil. The title was inscribed on a separate label of parchment 
(cirrvBos or oiddvBos). The separate rolls were enclosed in a 
leather case (SipOépa or douvddys, see 2 Tim. iv. 13), and a number 
of them kept in a chest (kiBurds or Kio). 

On the literature cf. also Paul Kriiger, Ueber die Verwendung von 
Papyrus und Pergament fiir die juristische Litteratur der Romer, 
Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung fiir Rechtsgeschichte. Roman section, 
viii. pp. 76-85 (1887). Wilcken, Archiv fir Papyrus-Forsthung und 
verwandte Gebiete, Leipzig, Teubner. F. G. Kenyon, Palaeography 
of Greek Papyrt. C. Haeberlin, Griechische Papyri, Leipzig, 
1897: “Nearly 150 years have fled since 432 complete Rolls and 
1806 Papyrus Fragments were discovered in the year 1752 at 
Herculaneum, in the Villa of L. Calpurnius Piso Caesoninus, the 
pupil and friend of the Epicurean philosopher Philodemus. Then 
twenty-five years later the soil of Egypt, that home and nursery of 
literature, opened for the first time to vouchsafe to us a Greek 
Papyrus Roll, destined to be the forerunner of a series of discoveries 
often interrupted but never ceasing altogether. It was, perchance, 
not the only one of its kind; but out of the fifty rolls accidentally 


1 See U. Wilcken, Recto oder Verso, Hermes, 1887, 487-492. 

2 Apoc. v. I can no longer be cited in support of this practice, seeing we must 
take kat dmioey with Katrec¢payiouevor, according to Grotius and Zahn, On 
bmicOdypapoy, of. Lucian, Vetarum Auctio, 9; Pliny, 3, 5; @ ¢evgo Juvenal, 
1, 6; 2x aversa charta, Martial, 8, 22. 


c 
Paper. 


Lead. 
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discovered in the year 1778 by Arabian peasants in the neighbour- 
hood of Memphis, it alone had the fortune to come into the 
possession of Cardinal Stefano Borgia. The rest were burned by 
their unsuspecting discoverers, who found a peculiar pleasure in the 
resinous odour that arose from their smoking pyre.” 

The collection of manuscripts brought from the East by the Arch- 
duke Rainer gave a stimulus to the study of the early history of 
paper-making, and at the same time supplied the materials for a more 
exact investigation of the subject than had previously been possible. | 
Earlier works, therefore, like that of G. Meerman, De Chartae 
vulgaris seu lineae Origine, ed. J. v. Vaassen, Hagae Comitum, 1767, 
have been superseded. The manufacture of paper seems to have 
been introduced into Europe by the Moors in Spain, where it went 
by the name of fergameno de panno to distinguish it from the perga- 
meno de cuero. In the Byzantine Empire it was called évoxyépriov or 
éXrevxtov, as being a vegetable product. It came afterwards to be 
known as xdprys Aapyacknvés, from its chief place of manufacture. 
The Arabs introduced it into Sicily, whence it passed into Italy. 
After 1235, we find paper mentioned as one of the exports of Genoa. 
European paper is distinguished from that of Eastern manufacture 
chiefly by the use of water marks, such as ox-heads, e.g., which were 
unknown in the East. Older sorts of paper bear a great resemblance 
to parchment. The Benedictine monks, who owned the fragments 
of Mark’s Gospel preserved in Venice, asserted that they were 
written on bark. Montfaucon declared the material to be papyrus. 
Massei said it was cotton paper. But the microscope shows it to be 


parchment. In many manuscripts a mixture of parchment and 


paper is found. This is so in the Leicester Codex, in which the 
leaves are regularly arranged in such a way that the outer and inner 
sheets of a quire are of parchment, while the three intermediate 
sheets are of paper. See J. R. Harris, Zhe origin of the Leicester 
Codex of the New Testament, 1887, p. 14 ff. 

Lead was also employed in early times for writing on. Budde 
sees a reference to this practice in the well-known passage, Job xix. 
24. He holds that the lead there mentioned is not to be supposed 
as run into letters cut out in the rock, which would be a very un- 
likely thing to do, and a practice for which there is no evidence. 
He would therefore correct the text so as to read “with an iron 
pen on lead.” Hesiod’s "Epya, e.g., was preserved on lead in the 
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temple of the Muses on Helicon.! A leaden tablet from Hadrumet 
contains an incantation showing strong traces of O.T. influence.? 
At Rhodes there was recently discovered a roll of lead inscribed 
with the 80th Psalm, which was used as a charm to protect a 
vineyard.? : 

Clay and brick were also used as writing material, a fact which Clay. 
Strack has omitted to mention in his article on Writing in the 
Realencyklopidie (see Ezek. iv. 1). So far, however, no traces of 
N.T. writing have been discovered in the Ostraca literature of 
which we have now a considerable quantity. We have tiles of this 
sort dating from a period of over a thousand years from the time of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus onwards, inscribed with ink and a reed pen. 
Several of these contain portions of literary works such as those of 
Euripides.* 

Linen was also written on.® It was used, e¢.g., for the Sibylline Linen. 
Oracles (lintea texta, carbasus: Ovac. Szb. ed. Alexandre, 1i., 159, 
178, 189). But up to the present no N.T. writing has been found 
on linen. 

On Paul’s “‘books and parchments,” see Zahn, Kanon ii., 938 ff. Aa 
I am not aware if J. Joseph takes up this point or not in his La Beton. 
Bibliothéque de l’Apétre Paul (Chrétien Evang., 1897, v. 224-227). 

In the Theol. Tijdschrift, 1898, p. 217, the view that the peuBpdvar 
Paul sent for were blank sheets of parchment is called in question. 
The most natural explanation, certainly, is that they were. 

~The N.T. makes no mention of the metal, wood, or bone stilus._ e 
By “the wild beast of the reeds” (Ps. Ixviii. 31) the Rabbis under- = 
stood the reed pen, which in Syriac also is commonly denoted by 
TJ, and they took it as referring to Rome and the Emperor, who 
decided the fate of nations with a single stroke of his pen.® Luther, 
moreover, was not without precedent in speaking of “ governors 
with the pen” in Jud. v. 14, as the Syriac version renders it in the 
same way. In Ps. xlv. 2, the Hebrew OY is rendered kaAapos (LXX), 
cxoives (Aquila), and ypadetov (Symmachus). It is also rendered 

1 Pausanias, ix. 31, 4. 

2 Deissmann, Bzbelstudien, 26-54. 


3 Hiller von Gaertringen, Berl. Sitz.-Ber., 21st July 1898. 

4See Wilcken, Verein von Alterstumsfreunden im Rheinland. Heft Ixxxvi. 
p- 234; also the Berl. Phil. Wochenschrift, 1889, 26. ; 

5 Cf, Livy, B. iv. c. 7; Pliny, xiii. 11, ‘‘postea publica monumenta plumbeis 
voluminibus mox et privata linteis confici coepta sunt.” 

6 Juidisches Literaturblatt, 1889, 10. 


Reading and 
writing. 
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cxoivos by the translator of Jeremiah viii. 8, where Aquila has 
ypadetov. Sxoivos must therefore be added to the Bible names 
for pen. T'padés for ypadeiov, mentioned alongside of dvv€ GdapavTivos 
in Jer. xvii. 1, seems to belong to the Spanish-Greek of the 
Complutensian, but is really classic, as also its diminutive ypagidiov. 
According to the Rabbis, pens were among the things God 
made in the evening of the last day of the creation. They were 
also venerated by the Egyptians and the Greeks as an inven- 
tion of the Deity.! According to Antisthenes? or Democritus,’ a 
young man, in order to enter the school of wisdom, requires to 
have a BuBAvaplov Katvov (= Kal vod) Kat ypadeiov Kawvov Kal muvaK.otov 
xavov. In Cyprus, the stilus is called dAeurrjpiov, and the 
ypapparodiddéoKados in like manner dufOepddoupos.* In the recently 
discovered fragments of Diocletian’s Zzst of Wares, the section rept 
mdovpov (goose, swan, and peacock feathers) is followed by that 
rept kaddémov Kat peAaviov, and then by that zepi éo@jros. Ink costs 
12 drachmae the quart; Paphian and Alexandrian xédayor® cost 
4 drachmae; and xdéAapor Sevz[épas] Pwp[uys] the same. Baruch, 
the dvayvworys, purchased ink and a pen in the market of the 
Gentiles, in order to write his letter to Jeremiah (dzocreidas <is 
Tyv ayopov [v. 1, Siacropas] trav eOvdv jveyxe xdpTyvy Kai pédavo. 
[v. 1. peXov]).© Demosthenes was not the only possessor of a silver 
stilus. Boniface, ¢.g., had one of that sort sent him from England. 

The following is a list of expressions relating to reading and writ- 
ing taken from the Greek Versions of the O.T. It makes no claim 
to be complete. The passages will be found in Hatch and Redpath’s 
Concordance to the Septuagint. 

axpiBow, dvayryvdoKw, avayvwors, dvayvworys, avtiypapov, dzroKa- 
Avrrew ; BiBdraddpos (BiBrv0-), BiBALwos, BiBdvoypados (Est. ili. 13, 
Complut.), BiBrvoyxyn, BiBrlov (Bv-), BBrvtopvAdkiov, BiBros (Bv-) ; 


1 Cf. the verses inscribed on a marble tablet discovered in Andros by Ross in 
1844 :— 
eye xpvad0povos “Iois . . « 

aparéwv “Epuavos amdxpuda ciuBora déATwv 
edpdueva ypaptidecow & 7 tvoe mao xapdtas 
Ppixaréov wvorats iepdv Adyov ... « 

2 See Nestle, Bengel, p. 105. 

® Lettschraft fiir das Humanistische Gymnasium, 1896, p. 27. 

40, Hoffmann, Griechsche Dialekte, i, 107. 

> Probably pens of the first quality—povoydvaron. 

® Harris, Last Words of Baruch, vi, 17, p. 56. 
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yatd, ypdpa, ypaypareia, ypapparevew, ypappareds, ypapparikds, ypap- 
paroeaaywyevs, yparrov, ypapew (dva-, daro-, ém-, KaTa-, ovv-), ypaetov 
(awdypodv), ypaders (raxwvds), ypadhy, (dava-, dsro-, avv-), ypadixds, ypadis; 
SiPOepwpa, Sudxew; €iAnua, eis- or evyaparrew, erictoAn, épunvedo, 
emioTamevos ypdmpata; Onocavpopidraké; xéArapos (Kkadapdpiov, vide 
Field’s Hexapla on Ezek. ix. 2) xdéorv, xepadis ; paxOau, pear, 
peAavodoxetov, pidtos, pvypoovvoy, podiBos, woéBdwos; ~vpds; dvvé 
ddaudvrivos, dEvypados ; mivaxis, mivaxidiov, mrvé, TTVXH, Wsiov ; weXis, 
opidn, otnAroypapia, cppayilew, oppacyis, cxoivos ; Témos (xaprod Kawvod 
MeydAov, Isa. vill. 1; also 1 Esdras vi. 23 for tézos), redxos, Tos ; 
xaprys, xapriov, xaprnpia. 

Ancient Homeric grammarians used to debate whether contiguous f 
letters were to be read as one word or not. To obviate misunder- paris ane 
standing, they employed the todvacroAy as the mark of division es 
(6, 71, ¢.g.), and the id’ & as the mark of combination (Avdgxovpor, 
not Avos Kodpor). Such marks are also found in manuscripts of the 
Bible, in the Septuagint, ¢.g., in the case of proper names. It goes 
without saying that the scriptio continua made the reading as well as 
the copying of manuscripts a matter of some difficulty. Hermas 
(Visio 1. x) says of the book given him to copy pereypawdunv mévra 
mpos ypdupar ody yipicxov yap Tas ovAdaBds.1 For two instructive 8 
mistakes in the Latin interlinear version of Codex Boernerianus . ¢ 3 
see p. 77. cae 

Breathings and accents were found in various manuscripts of the g 
Bible as early as the time of Epiphanius and Augustine. In our pebipe 
oldest manuscripts they seldom occur before the seventh century. 

They were inserted by the first hand of the Ambrosian Hexateuch 
(Swete’s F), which is ascribed to the first half of the fifth century by 
Ceriani. They seem to have been added to the Codex Vaticanus 
by the third hand, probably in the twelfth century, and do not always 
conform to our rules. Augustine, commenting on the rival readings 
filits and porcina, in Psalm xvi. 14, says: “quod (porcina) alii codices 
habent et verius habere perhibentur, quia diligentiora exemplaria per 
accentus notam eiusdem verbi graeci ambiguitatem graeco scribendi 
more dissolvunt, obscurius est” (ii. 504-5, in Lagarde’s Prode einer 
neuen Ausgabe, p. 40). Similarly, speaking of the difference between 
fdB8ov adrod and fdBSov abrod, Gen. xvii. 31, he says :—“ fallit enim 
eos verbum graecum, quod eisdem literis scribitur sive ezus sive suae ; 


1 Vide Harnack, 7, und U,, ii. 5, p. 68. 


Abbreviation. | 


Divisions. 


h 
Stichometry. 
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sed accentus [ =spiritus] dispares sunt et ab eis qui ista noverunt, in 
codicibus non contemnuntur” (iv. 53 ed. Lugd. 1586, cited by 
Scrivener, i. p. 47)- 

The practice of abbreviating words of frequent occurrence like 
@S, XS, ANOS goes back to very early times. So, too, does the use 
of letters as numerals, I for ro, etc. 

In dividing syllables the Greek copyists in general observed the 
rule of beginning each new line with a consonant. A good many 
exceptions occur however, especially in the Vaticanus, most of 
which have been corrected by a later hand. These are indicated in 
the third volume of Swete’s edition of the LXX. A good instance 
of this is seen in Jer. xiv. 12, where the Vaticanus and Marchalianus 
both originally had «poo eveycwov, which in the former is corrected 
to mpo ceveyxwow, and in the latter to rpove veyxwou. For examples 
from the O.T. portion of the Codex Vaticanus see Nestle’s Septua- 
gintastudien, il. 20. 5 

Carefully written manuscripts of the Old and New Testaments are 
provided with a system of stichometry just as occurs in the better 
manuscripts of the classics, as e.g. Herodotus and Demosthenes. In 
the N.T. it is found specially in those Pauline Epistles that go back 
to the recension of Euthalius. One of the writers of the Codex 
Vaticanus has copied, in several of the books of the O.T., the sticho- 
metric enumeration which he found in his original, and the numbers 
show that the manuscript he copied contained almost twice as much 
matter in a line as the one he himself wrote. See Nestle, Septua- 
gintastudien, ii. 20 f.; Lagarde, Die Stichometrie der syrisch-hexa- 
plarischen Uebersetzung des alten Testaments (Mitteilungen, iv. 
205-208). On the stichometric list in the Codex Claromontanus of 
the Pauline Epistles (D,), see p. 76. 

American scholars have counted the number of words in the Greek 
N.T. In Matthew the number is 18,222, in Mark 11,158, in Luke 
19,209. Unfortunately, I am unable to give the total number in the 
N.T. See Schaff’s Companion, pp. 57, 176. 

Graux (Revue de Philologie, ii.) has counted not only the words 
but the letters in the various books. The numbers are given in 
Zahn’s Geschichte des N.T. Kanons, 1.76. They are as follows :— 





Letters. Stichoi. 
Matthew, : : ; ’ 89,295 2480 
Mark, . . : ‘ : 559550 1543 
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Letters. Stichoi. 
uke: : : : : 97,714 2714 
(Iasi Saas ‘ : . : 70,210 1950 
Acts, ; : , : j 94,000 2610 
3 John, . ‘ : : , 1,100 31 
Apocalypse, . SY ee : 46,500 1292 
For Philemon, Zahn gives : 1,567 44 


In this last epistle I find that my edition has 1538 letters, or in- 
cluding the title 1550. The lines in my edition happen to coincide 
as near as may be with the aricient stichoi. 41 stichoi at 36 letters 
to the stichos would give a total of 1476. Now in the 41 complete 
lines which my edition gives to Philemon I find 1469 letters, 
that is, only 7 fewer. In Jude, again, Graux enumerates 71 stichoi, 
while my edition shows exactly 70 lines or 71 with the title. For 
stichometric calculations, therefore, this edition will prove very 
convenient. 

For a “Table of Ancient and Modern Divisions of the New 
Testament,” see Scrivener, i. 68 ; also Westcott, Canon, Appendix D, 

xix., xx.; Bible in the Church, Appendix B, 4. 

The Cola and Commata were quite different from the stichoi. Cola and 

The length of the latter was regulated according to the space (space- ds 
lines), that of the former by the sense and structure of the sentencé 
(sense-lines). On cola and commata see Wordsworth and White, 
De colis et commatibus coditis Amiatini et editionts nostrae, in the 
Lpilogus to their edition of the Vulgate, i. pp. 733-736. On the 
stichometry proper see Jdzd., p. 736, De stichorum numeris in 
euangelits. 

Solomon perfumed with musk the letter he sent to Bilqis, Queen ae fs 
of Sheba, who herself could both read and write.! Mani inscribed ge luxe. - 
characters on white satin in such a way that if a single thread was 
drawn out the writing became invisible.” On gold and silver writing 
among the Syrians see Zahn, Zatian, Forschungen, 108, n. 1; also 
R. Wessely, Zconographie (Wiener Studien, xii. 2, 259-279). The 
earliest mention of this kind of writing that I know is in the Epistle 
of Aristeas,? ody . . . Tais diaddpors SipGpais, év ais [Av] 7) vouobecia 
yeypappevn xpycoypapia. Tots ‘lovdaixois ypdppact, Oarpacius cipyacpevov 


1 Socin, Arabic Grammar, 2nd ed., p. 55, line 143 p. 56, line 12. 

2 ZdmG., xiii. 547. f 

3 Konstantin Oikonomos, zep) trav 6 épunvevtav, Bk. iv. p. 975. 
D 
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Tod tpevos Kal THS mpods GAANAAG cvpEBodjs dveravoOnrov KaTecKevac- 
pévys. In Alexander’s copy of the Pentateuch the name of God was 
written in gold letters. 

On the fineness of the parchment and the beauty of the writing 
see Chrysostom, Hom. 32 in Joannem: orovdijs TEpt THY TOV meV 
Nerréryra Kai 7d Tov ypapydrwv KadddAos. Ephraem Syrus commended 
this Christian munificence, as is pointed out in the Astor. Polit. 
Blatter, 84, 2, 104. Gold writing is also mentioned in the Targum 
on Ps, xlv. ro. 

The passage in the Epistle of Theonas to Lucian referring to the 
use of purple-dyed parchment is thought by Batiffol to be derived 
from that in Jerome’s Commentary on Job, and he founds on this 
an argument against the genuineness of the Epistle.” In the 
Martyrium of Qardagh the Persian, particular mention is made of the 
remarkable beauty and whiteness of the parchment (cwydriv) on 
which he wrote his epistles.’ 

For the preparation of his Bible, Origen procured the services not 
only of rapid writers (raxvypépor) but also of girls who could write 
beautifully (xaAAvypdor). Cassiodorus pleads—qui emendare prae- 
sumitis, ut superadjectas literas ita pulcherrimas facere studeatis, ut 
potius ab Antiguarits scriptae fuisse judicentur.t We also find him 
making proposals for expensive bindings in the De Jnst., c. 30, a 
passage which, according to Springer,® has been overlooked in the 
literature on illustrated bindings in modern histories of art. 

On various decorated manuscripts see W. Wattenbach, Ueder die 
mit Gold auf Purpur geschriebene Evangelien-handschrift der Hamitl- 
tonschen Bibliothek, in the Berliner Sitz.-Ber., 7th March 1889, xiii. 
143-156. Cf. Berl. Phil. Wochenschrift, 1889, 33, 34. This manu- 
script purported to be a gift to Henry VIII. from Pope Leo X., but 
was rather from Wolsey. Bishop Wilfrid of Ripon (670-688) had 
the four Gospels written with the finest gold. Boniface requested 
his English friends to send him the Epistles of Paul written with 
gold in order therewith to impress the simple-minded Germans 
(Ep. 32, p- 99), a fact of which Gustav Freitag makes use in his 
Ingo und Ingraban, p. 476. (See Die Christliche Welt, 1888, 22.) 
Cf. also the manuscripts of Theodulf in Paris and Puy (see below, 


1 Hody, 1684, p. 254 ff. 
2 Vide Harnack in the 7/LZz., 1885, cols. 321, 324, n. 5. 
3 Ed. Feige, p. 53. 


4 Divin, Lect., c. xv. 
> Sachs. Sitz.-Ber. (1889), xi. 4, 369. 
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p- 125). The Cistercians forbade the use of gold and silver bind- 
ings or clasps (firmacula) and also of different colours, 

Illustrations must have made their appearance in Greek manu- Illustration. 
scripts a whole century earlier than has hitherto been supposed if 
H. Kothe is right in his interpretation of the passage in Diogenes 
Laertius, ii. 3, 8 (=Clem., Strom., i. 78, p. 364, Potter): mparos Se 
“Avagayédpas kat BuBdiov e&dwxe civ ypady (“ with a picture ” : formerly 
read as ovyypa¢jjs). In addition to the works of Aristotle and the 
obscene poems of Philainis, illustrated manuscripts were known to 
exist of the works of the astronomers Eudoxus and Aratus, of the 
botanist Dioscorides, of the tactician Euangelos, and of the geographer 
Ptolemy. A description of the earliest illustrated Bibles is given by 
Victor Schultze in the Daheim, 1898, No. 28, 449 ff., with good 
facsimiles. On the horses in the chariot of Elijah in a Greek We 
manuscript of the ninth century in the Vatican Library, and on the ~ 
pictures of the horsemen in the codex of Joshua also contained there, 
see F. aus’m Weerth in the Jahrbuch des Veretns von Altertums- 
Lrreunden im Rheinland, Heft 78 (1884), Plate VI. 

Cassiodorus had a Pandectes Latinus—7z.e. a manuscript of the Old 
Latin Bible of large size—which contained pictures of the Tabernacle 
and the Temple. There is an old work on this subject by P, Zornius 
entitled Historia Bibliorum pictorum ex antiquitatibus Ebraeorum et 
Christianorum illustrata cum figuris, Lipsiae, 1743, 4to; and by the 
same author, Von den Handbibeln der ersten Christen, Lips. 1738, also 
Historia Bibliorum ex Ebraeorum diebus festis et jejunets tllustrata, 
Lips., 1741. See also Georg Thiele, De antiquorum libris pictis 
capita quattuor, Marburg, 1897. 

Palimpsests of Bible manuscripts came to be prohibited by the | k 
Church. The Sixth Ecumenical Council (Trullan, Concilium quini- Palimpsests. 
sextum, 680-681), in its 68th canon, [epi tod py é€eivai Twe TOV 
dmdvrov BiBdla ths madaas Kat véas SiaPyjKns dSiapHeipey, forbids the 
sale of old manuscripts of the Bible to the @iBAvoxdryAo or the 
pupeoi, or to any persons whatever.’ There was naturally a special 
aversion to letting such manuscripts fall into the hands of Jews ; but 
yet there were discovered, in the lumber room of the Synagogue of 
Old Cairo, fragments of a Greek MS. of the Gospels, which had 


1 Balsamon, the Canonist (c. 1200), complains that rwés dv aloxpoxepdecay 
BiBAlwy tev Oelwy ypapdv eumopevduevor amhrcipor, and he requests onuefwou 
tadra 81d Tovs BiBAtoxamhaovs Tovs Grarcihovtas Tay Oelwy ypahar. 
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been afterwards employed to receive Jewish writing. Parchments of 

this sort were at first used only for rough drafts and such like, 

instead of wax tablets from which the writing could be erased again. 
A good example of the importance of punctuation will be found in| 


Punctuation. Lk. i. 35, on which see p. 201. Compare also] Lk. xxi. 8, 1 Tim. ii. 5, 


m 
Contents. 


where Lachmann punctuates xal évOpdrwv dvOpwr7os,. By a different 
punctuation in Heb. i. 9, Tischendorf and Westcott-Hort make 
& @eés vocative and nominative respectively. In the former case the 
Messiah is God, in the other God is the one who anoints him. This 
difference was not observed at first by O. v. Gebhardt. Similarly 
there is a difference between the text and the margin of Westcott and 
Hort in verse 8, where by the insertion or omission of the two 
commas before and after 6 @eds the meaning is either that Messiah is 
God or that God is Messiah’s throne. Considering the importance 
of such marks of division, the rule laid down by Ephraem Syrus in 
the year 350, and again emphasized by Bengel and Lagarde, should 
be carefully attended to in the New Testament: «i kéxryoa BuBdéiov, 
ebotixes KTHTaL airs: payrote eupeOh ev air mpdoKoppe TE dvarywwoKovTe 
3) peraypaovts (see Nestle, Bengel als Gelehrter, p. 24). Compare 
also what Chrysostom says regarding punctuation on Mt. Vill. 9 : Tues 
88 Kad otros dvaywdoKovar Tovtl Td xwplov- <i yap éya dvOpwros dy, Kal 
peraéd origavres erdyouow" t76 , eovolay exov ‘tm éuavTod oTpariiras. 
See also Victor (or whoever it is) on Mk. xvi. 9. On the change of 
the sense by means of false emphasis or punctuation see below, 
pp. 204(7), 276. J. A. Robinson thinks it probable that 6 ’Ayamyrds 
is a separate title of the Messiah, and would point 6 vids pov, 6 
"Ayarnrés in Mk. i. 11, ix. 7 on the authority of the Ascensio Esaiae 
and the Old Syriac (see Hastings’ Bible Dictionary, ii. 501). 

On the contents of Bible manuscripts see Zahn, GK. i. 62 f. 
According to him Jerome’s Old Testament was in 14 volumes. In 
addition to some entire Bibles Cassiodorus had the Scriptures written 
out ing codices. Of these vol. VII. comprised the Gospels, VIII. 
the Epistles, and IX. the Acts and Apocalypse. Leontius speaks of 
6 books of the New Testament, of which probably I. was Mt. and 
Mk., II. Lk. and Jn., III. Acts, IV. Catholic Epistles, V. Pauline 
Epistles, VI. Apocalypse. Asa rule the Gospels and the Pauline 
Epistles made two codices. 

In cod. 8 we find that the different parts of the New Testament 
display a different type of text, from which we may conclude that the 
codex was copied, not from a single manuscript but from several. 
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Similarly, the singular type of text exhibited by cod. A in Mark 
would show that this codex, or that from which it was copied, was 
transcribed from different rolls or codices, each containing one 
Gospel. See Zahn, GX. i. 63. 

On the designation Bibliotheca and Pandecées for Bible manuscripts, 
see Zahn, GK. i. 65. On redxos, zbid. 67. He informs us that the 
earliest mention of a Christian dcb/iotheca and its armaria is in the 
heathen protocol of the year 304, in the Gesta apud Zenophilum given 
in Dupin after Optatus, p. 262. The next earliest notice is in 
Augustine. The custodians of the bibliothecae were probably the 
Readers. In Ruinart’s Acta Saturnini a certain Ampelius is men- 
tioned as “custos legis, scripturarumque divinarum fidelissimus 
conservator.” From Irenaeus, iv. 33, 2 Lessing concluded that at 
that time the few existing copies of the Scriptures were in the custody 
of the clergy, and were only to be perused in their presence. (Zusatze 
‘au einer notigen Antwort. Works, ed. Maltzahn, xi. 2, 179.) On this 
point see Zahn, GK. 1. 140. 


(a.) UNCIAL MANUSCRIPTS. 


N% CopEx SINAITICUS, now in St. Petersburg, contains the | 


n 
Bibliotheca, 


entire New Testament written in the fourth or more probably 


at the beginning of the fifth century. The story of its dis-_ 


covery and acquisition is quite romantic. When Tischendorf, 
under the patronage of his sovereign King Frederick Augustus 
of Saxony, came to the Convent of St. Catherine on Mount 
Sinai for the first time in 1844, he rescued from a basket there 
forty-three old sheets of parchment which, with other rubbish, 
were destined for the fire. In this way he obtained possession of 
portions of one of the oldest MSS. of the Old Testament, 
which he published as the Codex Frederico-Augustanus 
(F-A) in 1846. At the same time he learned that other por- 
tions of the same Codex existed in the Monastery. He could 
find no trace of these, however, on his second visit in 1853. 
But on his third visit, undertaken with the patronage of the 
Emperor of Russia, the steward of the monastery brought him, 
shortly before his departure on the 4th February 1859, what 


— 
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surpassed all his expectations, the entire remaining portions of 
the Codex comprising a great part of the Old Testament and 
the whole of the New, wrapped up in a red cloth. Not only 
‘was the New Testament perfect, but in addition to the twenty- 
seven books, the MS. contained the Epistle of Barnabas and 
part of the so-called Shepherd of Hermas, two books of the 
greatest repute in early Christian times, the Greek text of which 
was only partially extant in Europe. Tischendorf managed to 
secure the MS. for the Emperor of Russia, at whose expense 
it was published in four folio volumes in the year 1862 on the 
thousandth anniversary of the founding of the Russian Empire. 
| In return for the MS. the monastery received a silver shrine 
for St. Catherine, a gift of 7000 roubles for the library and 
2000 for the monastery on Mount Tabor, while several 
Russian decorations were distributed among the Fathers. 
Unfortunately the art of photography was not so far ad- 
vanced thirty-eight years ago as to permit a perfect facsimile to 
be made of the MS.; and Tischendorf had to be content with 
a printed copy executed as faithfully as the utmost care and 
superintendence would admit. 
To what date does the manuscript belong? There is still 
extant a letter of the first Christian Emperor Constantine 


- dating from the year 331, in which he asks Eusebius, Bishop 


of Caesareain Palestine, to provide him with fifty copies of the 
Old and New Testament for use in the principal churches of 
his empire (zevrjcovta cwuaria ev SipOepats eykaTacKevors) and 
puts two public carriages at the bishop’s disposal for their 
safe transport. We have also the letter that Eusebius sent 
along with these Bibles, in which he consigns them év 
TOAUVTEAS HoKnuevols TEVXETL TPlaTa Kal TeTpacca—z.e. “in 
expensively prepared volumes of three and four.” With former 


scholars Tischendorf understood the expression tpicoa Kat 


tetoacoa of the number of sheets in the quires of the manu- 
scripts, as though they had been composed of ternions and 
quaternions of twelve and sixteen pages respectively. Others 
took it as referring to the number of columns on the pages, 
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Codex Sinaiticus, which Tischendorf believed to be one of. 
these fifty Bibles, being unique in showing four columns to the 
page. The most probable explanation of the phrase is, how- 
ever, that it indicates the number of volumes each Bible com- 
prised, and means that each Bible of three or four parts, as 
the case might be, was packed in a separate box.! Tischendorf, 
as has been said, saw in Codex Sinaiticus one of these fifty 
Bibles. He also thought that s was the work of four different 
scribes, and was confident that one of these, the one who had | 
written only six leaves of the New Testament, was the scribe 
of Codex Vaticanus. But other authorities bring s down to 
the beginning of the fifth century. . 
One can understand how it was that Tischendorf was led 
to overrate the value of this manuscript at first, and to call it 
by the first letter of the Hebrew alphabet to signify its pre- 
eminence over all other manuscripts. The claim is so far 
justified that it is at least one of the oldest manuscripts, and 
of the oldest the only one that contains the entire New 
Testament. The order is that of the Gospels, Pauline 
Epistles (among which Hebrews is found after 2 Thess.), 
Acts, Catholic Epistles, “Apocalypse, after which come 
Barnabas and Hermas.2 This same order is observed in the 
Old Syriac Bible, and in the first printed Greek New Testa- 
ment, the Complutensian Polyglot. The fact that Barnabas 
is still tacitly included in the books of the New Testament 


1QOn Constantine’s Bibles, see Westcott, Canon, c. ii. p. 426; Bzble in the 
Church, c. vi. p. 155 ff. ; Zahn, Geschichte des N. T. Kanons, i. 64. Zahn com- 
bats the supposition that the entire Bible was contained in each Codex, pointing 
out quite rightly that in that case the latter could not have been edmeTaxduloTa, 
and moreover that Constantine speaks of owpudria, which does not mean codices 
but something much more indefinite. Nor does he believe that Eusebius intended 
to specify the number of sheets in each quire of the Codex or of the columns in 
which it was written. ‘‘ The fifty Bibles might and would be distributed in 200 to 
400 volumes.” According to the view taken above there would be from 150 to 
200 of these. Cf. Scrivener, i. p. 118, n. 2. 
2 For the order of the books in 8, see Westcott, Bible in the Church, Appendix 
B, ‘* Contents of the most ancient MSS. of the Bible (A, B, x, D, Amiat.)” $ 
| Hist. of the Canon, Appendix D, ** Catalogues of Books of the Bible during the 


first eight Centuries.” 


Canons. 


aconeenee ~ monnanasacccn 
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may be taken equally as indicating the age of x itself or that 
of the exemplar from which it was copied.1_ Jerome's recen- 
sion of Origen’s Lexicon of Proper Names in the Greek New 
Testament is still extant, and in it Barnabas is cited like the 
other books. In the Catalogus Claromontanus, which is a 
very old list of the books of the New Testament, Barnabas is 
even found before the Apocalypse, an arrangement which is 
not found again in the succeeding centuries. 

® is also the oldest MS. that has the so-called Ammonian 
Sections and Eusebian Canons. In order to facilitate the 
study of the Gospels, Ammonius of Alexandria arranged, 
alongside of Matthew’s Gospel, the parallel passages in 
Mark, Luke, and John. For this purpose he was obliged 
of course to dislocate these last.? Eusebius, however, 
simply divided the four Gospels into 1162 sections—viz., 
355 in Matthew, 233 in Mark, 342 in Luke, and 232 in 
John. These he numbered consecutively in each Gospel, and 
then arranged the numbers in ten Canons or Tables. The 
first contained those passages which are found in all the four 
Gospels ; the second, third, and fourth those common to any 
particular combination of three; the fifth to the ninth com- 
prised the passages common to any two, and the tenth those 
peculiar to each one. The number of its Canon was then set 
under that of the section in the margin, and the Table inserted 
at the beginning or end of the manuscript. By this means 
it was possible to know in the case of each section whether a 
parallel was to be found in the other Gospels,and where. In 


the margin opposite John xv. 20, eg., we find the numbers 
a 2.0. ee This tells us that this 139th section of John 


is also found in Matthew and Luke. For on referring to 
Canon 3 we find that it contains the passages common to John, 


1 Six leaves are now wanting between Barnabas and Hermas, What did these 
contain, shall we suppose? Perhaps the Didache. Schmiedel makes a different 
conjecture in the Lzterardsches Centralblatt, 1897, n. 49. 


? Vide Wordsworth and White, Zfzlogus, p. 737, De Sectionibus Ammonianis 
in Evangeliis, 
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Matthew, and Luke, and that this section numbered 139 in 
John, is 90 in Matthew and 58 in Luke. And the sections 
being numbered consecutively in each Gospel, we easily ascer- 
tain that the former is Matthew x. 24, and the latter Luke 
vi. 40. These, or similar numbers, were afterwards inserted in 
the lower margin of manuscripts, as, e,g., in Codex Argenteus 
of the Version of Ulfilas. They are still printed alongside 
the text in our larger editions, though, of course, owing to the 
introduction of our system of chapter and verse division they 
have lost their main significance. 

Now, a Codex like 8 represents to us not one manuscript Revisions. 
only, but several at once. It embodies first of all the manu- 
script from which its text was immediately derived, and then 
also that or those by which it was revised. That is to say, 
after the manuscript was written by the scribe, either to dicta- 
tion or by copying, it was, particularly in the case of a costly 
manuscript, handed over to a person called the dcopAwrs and 
revised. This might be done several times over; it might be 
done by a later owner if he were a scholar. But it might 
happen, as in the case of x eg., that the exemplar by which 
the manuscript was revised was not the identical one from 
which it had been copied but a different one, perhaps older, 
perhaps exhibiting another form of text altogether. Tischen- 
dorf distinguished no fewer than seven correctors in x. One 
of these, belonging, it may be, to the seventh century, adds a 
note at the end of the book of Ezra to the following effect,— 
“This codex was compared with a very ancient exemplar 
which had been corrected by the hand of the holy martyr 
Pamphilus ; which exemplar contained at the end the sub- 
scription in his own hand: ‘Taken and corrected according to 
the Hexapla of Origen: Antonius compared it: I, Pamphilus, 
corrected it””1 A similar note is found appended to the 


1 *AyreBAhOn mpds madadtatov Alay avtiypapov SediopOwpuevov xetp) Tov ayiov 
udptrupos Mauplaov: darep dvtiypapoy mpds Te réree Sroonmetwois Tis ididxeELpos 

bTOv HE drws’ 6 1 d10p0de ds Ta ELarAG ’Apiryevous’ 
avrod Sréxerto éxovca obTws* peTeAHUPOn Kal SiopOdOn mpbs Ta ply 
*Ayrwvivos avréBadev’ Tdupiros b:dp0woa. 
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Book of Esther, where it is also pointed out that variants 
occurred in the case of proper names. Traces are still dis- 
coverable in the Psalms which go to prove that the corrector’s 
Bible agreed with that of Eusebius, while the manuscript 
itself had been copied from one that was very different. 

' A considerable number of scholars are of opinion that 8 was 
written in the West, perhaps in Rome. (See Plate J.) 


Tischendorf: (1) Wotitia editioni’s, 1860 ; (2) Bibliorum Codex Sin- 
atticus Petropolitanus, Petropoli, 1862, fol. ° Vol. I., Prolegomena et 
Commentaria; Vol. 1V., Novum Testamentum. (3) JV. 7: Sinaiticum, 
Lips. 1863. (Die Anfechtungen der Sinaibibel, Lips. 1863; Waffen 
der Finsterniss wider die Sinaibibel, Lips. 1863.) (4) . ZT. Graece 
ex Sinaitico Codice omnium antiquissimo, Lips. 1865. Collatio textus 
graeci editionis polyglottae cum Novo Testamento Sinattico. Appendix 
editionis Novi Testamenti polyglottae, Bielefeldiae> Sumptibus Vel- 
hagen et Klasing, 1894, large 8vo, pp. iv. 96. (Preface only by 
Tischendorf.) On Kenyon’s showing, the recent papyrus discoveries 
give no occasion for abandoning the conclusions formerly come to 
regarding the age of these parchment manuscripts (Padacography, 
p. 120), Scrivener, A full Collation of the Codex Sinaiticus with the 
Received Text of the N. Testament, 2nd edition, 1867. Ezra Abbot, 
‘‘On the comparative antiquity of the Sinaitic and Vatican Manu- 
scripts of the Greek Bible,” Journal of the American Oriental Society, 
yol. x. 1. 1872, pp. 186 ff. 


A. CODEX ALEXANDRINUS: middle or end of the fifth 
.century: written probably at Alexandria: contains a note in 
Arabic stating that it was presented to the library of the 
Patriarch of Alexandria in the year 1098. The Codex was 
| sent by Cyril Lucar, Patriarch of Constantinople, to Charles I. 
_ of England in 1628, and was deposited in the library of the 
_ British Museum on its foundation in 1753, where it has been 
, ever since. It has been employed in the textual criticism of 
the New Testament since the time of Walton. It was printed 
in 1786 by Woide in facsimile from wooden type. The Old 
Testament portion of it was also published in 1816-1828 by 
Baber. The entire manuscript was issued in autotype fac- 
simile in 1879 and 1880. 
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The Codex is defective at the beginning of the New Testa- 
ment, the first twenty-six leaves down to Matthew xxv. 6 being 
absent, as also two containing John vi. 50-viii. 52, and three 
containing 2 Cor. iv. 13-xii. 6. It also contains after the} 
Apocalypse the (first) Epistle of Clement of Rome and a) 
small fragment of the so-called second Epistle, which is really 
an early sermon. In the Codex these are recognised as parts | 
of the New Testament, inasmuch as in the table of contents 
prefixed to the entire work they are included with the other 
books under the title 4 cawy diaOyxy.! After them is given 
the number of books 6uov 6.8Xa, only the figures are now, 
unfortunately, torn away. The contents indicate that the 
Psalms of Solomon should have followed, but these have 
been lost with the rest of the manuscript. 

A is distinguished among the oldest manuscripts by the 
use of capital letters to indicate new sections. But in order 
to economize room and to obviate spacing the lines, the first 
letter of the section, if it occurs in the middle of a line, is not 
written larger, but the one that occurs at the beginning of the 
next whole line is enlarged and projects into the margin. 
(See Plate [. 2.) Later scribes have copied this so slavishly 
that they have written these letters in capitals even when they 
occur in the middle of the line in their manuscripts. The 
Egyptian origin of this Codex is shown by its use of Coptic 
forms for A and M. In several books A displays a remark- 
able affinity with Jerome in those very passages where he 
deviates from the older Latin version. 

The books in A follow the order—Gospels, Acts, Catholic 
Epistles, Pauline Epistles, Apocalypse. (Westcott, Canon, 
Appendix D. xii.; Bzble in the Church, Appendix B.) 

Woide, 1786; eiusdem, Wotitia codicis Alexandrini, Recud, cur. 
notasque adjecit G. L. Spohn, Lipsiae, 1788; Cowper, 1860; 
Hansell, 1864; Photographic facsimile by Thompson, 1879 ; and in 
the Facsimiles of the Palzograpical Society, Pl. 106. 


1 This agrees with the last of the so-called Apostolic Canons (85), which includes 
KaAfuevros ExtoroAal 80 among the Books of the New Testament after the Epistles 
of James and Jude. See Westcott, Cavon, Appendix D. ill, a. 
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The mixed character of the text of A was early observed ; see 
Lagarde, Gesammelte Abhandlungen, p. 94. 

C. F. Hoole ascribes the Codex Alexandrinus to the middle of 
the fourth century (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1891; see Academy, 
July 25, 1891, 73). 

B. CODEX VATICANUS far excellence, No. 1209 in the 
Vatican Library at Rome, inserted there shortly after its 
foundation by Pope Nicolas V., and one of its greatest 
treasures. Like A it once contained the whole of the Old 
Testament with the exception of the Books of Maccabees. 
The first 31 leaves, containing Gen. i. I-xlvi. 28, are now 
wanting, as well as 20 from the Psalms containing Ps. 
cv. (cvi.) 27-cxxxvii. (cxxxviii.) 6. The New Testament 
is complete down to Heb. ix. 14, where it breaks off at 
caSa[ pier]. 1 and 2 Tim., Titus, Philemon, and the Apocalypse 
are, therefore, also wanting. Rahlfs supposes that the manu- 
script may have originally contained the Didache and the 
Shepherd of Hermas as well. Erasmus obtained some account 
of this manuscript, and Pope Sixtus V. made it the basis of 
an edition of the Greek Old Testament, which was published 
in 1586, thereby determining the ‘sertus receptus of that 

| portion of the Bible——Would he had done the same for the 
New Testament! This task was undertaken afterwards, 
specially by Bentley and Birch. Professor Hug of Freiburg 
recognised the value of the Codex when it was removed from 
Rome to Paris by Napoleon in 1809. Cardinal Angelo Mai 
printed an edition of it between 1828 and 1838, which, how- 
ever, did not appear till 1857, three years after his death, and 
which was most unsatisfactory. After Tischendorf had led 
the way with the Codex Sinaiticus, Pope Pio Nono gave 
orders for an edition, which was printed between 1868 and 1872 
in five folio volumes. Not till 1881, however, did the last 
volume of this edition appear containing the indispensable 
commentary prepared under the supervision of Vercellone, 
J. Cozza, C. Sergio, and H. Fabiani, with the assistance of 
U. Ubaldi and A. Rocchi. Then at last the manuscript was 
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photographed, the New Testament in 1889, and the Old 
Testament, in three volumes, in 1890—a veritable 7A/ov 
avaOnua No facsimile now can give any idea of its original 
beauty, because a hand of the tenth or eleventh century—or 
as the Roman editors say, a monk called Clement in the 
fifteenth century—went over the whole manuscript, letter by 
letter, with fresh ink, restoring the faded characters and at ~ 
the same time adding accents and breathings in accordance 
with the pronunciation of his time (aduaga, for example, and 
Gvdwmrné, 68). The Old Testament is the work of at least two 
scribes, one of whom wrote down to I Sam. ix. II, and the 
other to the end of 2 Esdras. Tischendorf’s opinion with 
regard to the writer of the New Testament has been already 
noticed. There can be no question that B is more carefully 
written than x. In the Gospels the Vatican exhibits a 
peculiar division into 170, 62, 152, and 80 sections respec- 
tively, which is found also in @; in the Acts there is a 
double division into 36 and 69.!_ The enumeration affixed to 
the Pauline Epistles shows that these were copied from a 
manuscript in which Hebrews came after Galatians, though 
in B its position has been changed so as to follow 2 Thessa- 
lonians. The copyist has also retained in part of the Old 
Testament the enumeration of the stichoi which he found in 
his original. In the New Testament the order of the books 
is Gospels, Acts, Catholic Epistles, Pauline Epistles. An 
increased interest would be lent to this manuscript if, as has 
been supposed, it represents the recension of the Egyptian 
Bishop and Martyr Hesychius, of which Jerome makes men- 
tion in two places. (Bousset, 7ertkritesche Studien zum 
Neuen Testament, pp. 74-110, see especially p. 96.) On the 
Egyptian character of B, see also Burkitt in Texts and Studies, 
v. p. viii. f., and compare below, p. 183 f. (See Plate IV.) 
Hug, Commentatio de antiquitate codicts Vaticani, 1810. Vercellone, 
Dell antichissimo codice Vaticano della Bibbia Greca, 1859 ; reprinted 


1 On the Alexandrian division of the Gospels into 68, 48, 83, and 18 sections 
respectively, see Kenyon in the Journal of Theological Studies, \. 149. 
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in his Dissertazioni accademiche, Roma, 1864, 115 ff. First facsimile 
reproduction, Bzbliorum sacrorum Graecus Codex Vaticanus .. . 

collatis studits Caroli Vercellone et Josephi Cozza editus, vol. v., Rome, 
1868 ; vol. vi. (Proleg. Comment. Tab, ed. Henr. Fabiani et Jos. 
Cozza), 1881; Gf. ZhLz., 1882, vi. 9. A. Giovanni, Della J/lus- 
trazione dell? edizione Romana del Codice Vaticano, Rome, 1869. 
Photographic edition, Movum Testamentum e Codice Vaticano 
1209. . . . phototypice repraesentatum .... curante Jos. Cozza- 
Luzi, Rome, 1889, fol.; see H. C. Hoskier, Zhe Expositor, 18809, 
vol. x. 457 ff.; O. v. Gebhardt, Z7/Zz., 1890, 16; Nestle, Se.-Sz, 
ii. 16 ff. Alf. Rahlfs, Alter und Heimat der Vatikanischen Bibel- 
handschrift (Nachrichten der Gesell. der Wiss. zu Gottingen, Philo- 
logisch-historische Klasse, 1889, Heft i. pp, 72-79). Inthis article 
Rahlfs seeks to prove that the number and order of the books in the 
Old and New Testaments contained in B correspond exactly to the 
Canon of the Scriptures given by Athanasius in his thirty-ninth 
Festal Letter of the year 367. In it, Athanasius, after mentioning 
all the canonica! books of the Bible, including those of the N. T., 
cites the extra-canonical books of the O. T. which are allowed to 
be read, putting them after the second group, BiBdrou orixnpets, 
because two of these books, Wisdom and Sirach, were to be written 
atixndov. In the N. T, the Greek and Syriac forms of the Festal 
Letter put Hebrews expressly between the Epistles to the Churches 
and the Pastoral Epistles. In the Sahidic version of the Letter, 
however, Hebrews stands before Galatians. This latter arrangement 
is evidently the survival of a pre-Athanasian order which has been 
longer preserved in the Sahidic translation.! But if B is the work 
of Athanasius, it follows that it cannot be one of the Bibles 
ordered by Constantine. In this case it would rather be written in 
Egypt, and we should have in it the Recension of Hesychius, as 
Grabe supposed was the case in the O. T., while Hug held the same 
view in regard to the N. T. text of this manuscript (see below, c. Iil.). 


Against the theory of Rahlfs, see O. v. Gebhardt in the Theologische 
Litteraturzeitung, 1899, n. 20. 


1 For the Festal Letter, see Westcott, Canon, App. D. xiv., p. 554; Bible in the 
Church, p. 159 ff. ; Preuschen’s Analecta, pp. 144 ff. ; Burgess, Festal Letters of 
Athanasius translated from the Syriac, p. 137.  Sahidic published by C. 
Schmidt in the Wachrichten mentioned above, 1898, p. 167 ff. He holds it to 
be the original form of the Letter. 
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C. CoDEX EPHRAEMI RESCRIPTUS, No.9 in the National! c. 
Library at Paris, the most important of the palimpsests. This | 
manuscript receives its name from the fact that in the 
twelfth century thirty-eight treatises of Ephraem, the Syrian 
Father (d. 373), were written over the original text. After 
various attempts had been made at its decipherment by Wett- 
stein and others, Tischendorf in 1843 and 1845 published as 
much of the New and Old Testaments as he was able to 
make out after eighteen months’ labour, thereby establishing 
his reputation as a textual critic. 

The manuscript once contained the entire Bible, but the 
whole of 1 and 2 Thessalonians has been lost, as also some 
37 chapters from the Gospels, 10 from the Acts, 42 from the 
Epistles, and 8 from the Apocalypse. There is no trace of a 
chapter division in Acts, Epistles, or Apocalypse. This last 
seems to have been copied from an exemplar consisting of 
about 120 small leaves, one of which had been displaced by 
some mistake. The Codex dates from the fifth century, and 
may possibly have been written in Egypt. Its earliest correc- 
tions are important, and were inserted in the sixth century. 

A detailed list of the contents of C is given by Scrivener, 
vol. i. 121. Facsimile, zézd., Plate X. p. 121. 


Tischendorf, 7%. St. und Kr., 1841, 126 ff; N.T. edited 1843, O. T. 
1845. Lagarde, Ges. Abhandlungen, p. 94. The page of the O. T. 
which Tischendorf issued in facsimile has most unfortunately dis- 
appeared, as Martin points out in his Description technique des 
manuscrits grecs relatifs au NV. T., etc., Paris, 1884, p. 4. A. Jacob, 
Notes sur les MSS. grecs palimpsestes de la Bibliotheque Nationale, in 
Melanges Julien Havet, 759-779: 


The foregoing is what remains of the four great manuscripts 
which once contained the whole Bible. It. will be observed 
that at the present time they are distributed among the 
Capitals of the great branches of the Christian Church—viz., 
St. Petersburg (Greek), Rome and Paris (Roman), and London 
(Anglican). German scholars have taken a foremost place in 
the work of their investigation. 
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D. CopEx BEZAE CANTABRIGIENSIS, inferior to the fore- 
going in age, compass, and repute, but perhaps surpassing all 
of them in importance, by reason of its unique character. The 
manuscript was presented to the University of Cambridge in 

|rs8r by Calvin’s friend Theodore Beza, “ut inter vere chris- 
tianas antiquissimae plurimisque nominibus celeberrimae.” It 
is not earlier than the beginning of the sixth century, but 
is of peculiar importance as the oldest of the Greek-Latin 
manuscripts of the Bible. It now contains, with certain lacune, 
the Gospels (in the order Matthew, John, Luke, Mark), the con- 
cluding verses of the Latin text of 3 John, followed immedi- 
ately by the Acts, showing that in this 1 manuscript the Epistle 
of Jude either stood somewhere else or was absent altogether. 
At least nine later hands can be distinguished.in it. The first 
scribe was more familiar with Latin than Greek, and therefore 
inserts a Roman letter here and there in the middle of a Greek 
word, and has frequently to use the sponge to wash out the 
mistakes he makes in writing his manuscript.! Innumerable 
passages occur, particularly in Luke and Acts, where the text 
of D differs in the most remarkable manner from that of all 
the Greek manuscripts we are acquainted with. It alone, eg., 
contains after Luke vi. 4 the incident of the man working in 
the field on the Sabbath day, to whom Jesus said, “O Man, 
if thou knowest what thou doest, blessed art thou, but if thou 
knowest not, thou art cursed and a transgressor of the Law.” 
It is the only one also that has the words in Luke xi. 2 “when 


ae ee 

ye pray, use not vain repetitions as the Novo.” In Luke xxiii. 
53, it says that the stone before the grave of Jesus was of such 
a size dv udyis etkoor éexUNoy, an addition in which it has the 
support of only one Latin MS. and the Sahidic Version. 
Againin Acts xii. 10, it is alone in recording that there were 
seven steps down from the prison in Jerusalem (xatéGycav tovs 
émta BaOuous). Other examples might be given of similar 
peculiar interpolations for the explanation of which reference 
must be made toc. III. below. §~ » 


1 Eg. ATIECTALKEN, 1223, 4. 
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Its companion Latin text d is not translated directly from 
its own Greek but from the Greek of the parent manuscript. 
Seeing that the manuscript was discovered in the Monastery 
of Irenseus at Lyons, and that its text agrees with the Scripture 
quotations found in that Father even in the matter of clerical 
mistakes, it is possible that the Greek text is derived from his 
copy. The Greek occupies the left-hand page of the open 
volume, which is the place of honour. (See Plates IJ and LTT.) 


Kipling, Facsimile edition, Codex Th. Bezae Cantabrigiensis, 1793, 
2 vols. ; Scrivener, Bezae Codex Cantabrigiensis. An exact copy in 
ordinary type... with critical introduction, annotations, and Sac- 
Similes. to, pp. lxiv+453, 1864. Collation of the same by Nestle, 
Supplementum, 1896 (see p. 26). Cambridge University Press, 
Photographic facsimile. Codex Bezae Cantabrigiensis Quattuor Evan- 
elia et Actus Apostolorum continens Graece et Latine. 2 vols., pp. 
830, 1899. 12 guineas. (See Literature, 29th April 1899, Pp. 451 
ff.); Dav. Schulz, Désputatio de Codice D., 1827; K. A. Credner, 
Bewtrage zur Einleitung, vol. i. 1832, pp. 452-518; J.*R. Harris, 
Codex Bezae. A study of the so-called Western Text of the N. T. 
(Texts and Studies, vol. ii.) Cambridge, 1891 ; also Credner and the 
Codex Bezae. A Lecture delivered in the Divinity School, Cambridge, 
19th Nov. 1892. (The Classical Review, vol, vii. 6, June 1893, 
Pp. 237-243); Chase, Zhe Old Syriac Element in the text of Codex 
ezae, London, 1893; also The Syro-Latin Text of the Gospels, 
London, 1895 ; Nestle, Some Observations on the Codex Bezae in the 
Expositor, v. 2,,1895, p. 235; H. Trabaud, Un curieux manuscrit 
du IV. T. in the Revue de théologie et de philosophie, Lausanne, 
1896, p. 378; Fr. Blass: 1. Die zwiefache Textiiberlieferung in der 
Apostelgeschichte (Th. St. Kr., 1894, p. 86 ff.); 2. Acta Apostolorum 
sive Lucae ad Theophilum Liber alter. Editio philologica, Gottingen, 
1895; 3. Acta Apostolorum ... secundum formam quae videtur 
Romanam, Leipzig, 1896; 4. Ueber die verschiedenen Textformen in 
den Schriften des Lukas (Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift, 1895, p. 712); 
5. De duplici forma Actorum Lucae (Hermathena, Dublin, 1895, p. 
121); 6.De variis formis Evangelit Lucant (Lbid., Dublin, 1896, p. 291) ; 
7. Weue Texteszeugen fiir die Apostelgeschichte (Th. St. Kr., 1896, 
p- 436); 8. Lvangelium secundum Lucam sive Lucae ad Ti heophilum 
Liber prior. Secundum formam quae videtur Romanam, Leipzig, 


1897; B. Weiss, Der Codex D in der Apostelgeschichte. Texthritische 
E 


Gospels. 
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Untersuchung, Leipzig, 1897, (=Texte und Untersuchungen. N. F, 
Zweiter Band, Heft 1); F. Graefe, Der Codex Bezae und das Lucas- 
evangelium, Th, St. Kr., 1898, i. 116-140; compare especially, Ox the 
Italian Origin of Codex Bezae, 1. Codex Bezae and cod. 1071, by 
the Rev. K. Lake; 2. Zhe Marginal Notes of Lections, by the Rev. 
F. E. Brightman in the Journal of Theological Studies, i. 3 (April 
1900) pp. 441-454. Codex 1071 is a minuscule on Mt. Athos, in 
which the text of the Pericope Adulterae (John viii.) is essentially the 
same as the singular text exhibited by D. It seems to have come from 
Calabria. The lectionary indicated in the margin of D points to a 
mixed Greek and Latin population such as that in the South of Italy. 


In what follows the manuscripts are grouped according to 
their contents as copies of the Gospels, Acts and Catholic 
Epistles, Pauline Epistles, or of the Apocalypse. 

E. CopEXx BASILIENSIS, by some ascribed to the seventh 
century, but belonging more probably to the eighth: brought 
to Europe. by Cardinal John de Ragusio, who was sent on a 
mission to the Greeks by the Council of Basel (1431): used 
by Mill, Bengel, and Wettstein: Luke iii. 4-15 and xxiv. 47-53 
wanting: has been in the University Library at Basel since 
1559. (Scrivener, i. p. 131, Plate XI. 27.) 

F. BOREELIANUS, written in the ninth century: so called 
as belonging at one time to a Dutchman named John 
Boreel: now in Utrecht: has many lacunz, some of which 
have arisen since Wettstein collated the manuscript in 1730. 
(Scrivener, i. 131, Plate XI. 28.) 

F*, COISLINIANUS, of the seventh century, though some 
say the sixth and others the eighth: consists of only 26 verses 
from Matthew, Luke, John, Acts, 1 and 2 Cor., Gal., Col., and 
Heb., written on the margin of a famous Parisian manuscript 
of the Octoteuch in Greek containing Gen.—Deut., Josh., Jud., 
and Ruth. List of contents of F* in Scrivener, i. 134. 

G. SEIDELIANUS, of the tenth century: part of it in the 
British Museum in London and part in Trinity College, 
Cambridge: brought from the East by Seidel and presented 
in 1718 by the Berlin Librarian La Croze to J. Chr. Wolf, a 
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clergyman in Hamburg who cut out half a page to send to 
Bentley in 1721. (Scrivener, i. 131, Plate XI. 20.) 

H. SEIDELIANUS II., of the ninth century, in Hamburg: 
bequeathed with his library to his native city by Wolf, and 
rediscovered there in 1838. (Scrivener, i. 134, Plate XII. Bi.) 

I. TISCHENDORFIANUS IL., fragments of seven manuscripts 
in St. Petersburg found by Tischendorf in the Monastery of 
Mar Saba, near the Dead Sea: consists of 28 palimpsest leaves 
with Greek writing of the tenth century containing only 255 
verses of the New Testament, of which 190 are from the 
Gospels: the three oldest leaves are of the fifth century ; 
some of them are perhaps parts of a once complete Bible: 
detailed list of contents in Scrivener, i. 134 f. 

I’. So indicated by Tischendorf in his eighth edition, 
formerly known as N°, of the fourth or more probably the 
fifth century: a threefold palimpsest written first in Greek 
and afterwards twice in Syriac: contains 17 verses from John’s 
Gospel: now in the British Museum: list of verses in 
Serivener, i, 141. 

K. Cyprius, No, 63 in the National Library at Paris: 
middle of the ninth century: purchased in Cyprus for Colbert 
in 1673: one of the six, or including Q seven, complete uncial 
manuscripts of the Gospels, the others being s BMSU (Q). 
Facsimile in Scrivener, i., Plate VII. p. 153. 

L. Rectus, No. 62 in the National Library at Paris: of the 
eighth century: contains the four Gospels complete with the 
exception of five lacune in Matthew iv. v. and xxviii, Mark 
x. and xv., and in John xxi.: important as showing the 
double conclusion of Mark’s Gospel which is exhibited as yet, 
except in versions, in only three other uncials (", Pp, and V) 
and one minuscule (see Plate X.). Facsimile of L, Mark xvi. 
8, 9, in Scrivener, i., Plate IX. 21, p. 137. The conclusions, as 
found in L, 4, Pp, and W, are printed and discussed in Swete’s 
Gospel according to St. Mark, pp. xcviii, xcix. See also West- 
cott and Hort’s Introduction, Appendix, p. 28 ff.; Scrivener, ii. 
337; Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, iii. p. 13. 
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M. CAMPIANUS, 48 in the National Library, Paris: of the 
ninth century: presented to Louis XIV. by the Abbé Francois 
de Camps, 1st January 1706: contains the four Gospels com- 
plete: one of the oldest manuscripts, with the exception of 
D, that exhibit the pericope of the adulteress, John vii. 53 ff. 
Facsimile in Scrivener, i., Plate XII. p. 134. 

N. PURPUREUS, belonging to the end of the sixth century: 
one of the most lovely manuscripts, consisting of 45 leaves, of 
which 6 are in the Vatican Library at Rome, 4 in the British 
Museum, 2 in Vienna, and the remaining 33 in the Monastery 
of St. John in Patmos, from which, in all probability, the others 
were carried off. The manuscript is written with silver letters 
on a purple ground, only the letters are not printed on it with 
movable type as was formerly supposed in the case of the 
similar Codex Argenteus of Ulfilas. The contents are given 
in Scrivener, i. 139 f., and a facsimile at p. 98, Plate V. 
182 other leaves belonging to this manuscript were recently 
acquired in Cappadocia for Russia. 


The Vienna fragment is most beautifully printed in facsimile in that 
superb work, Die Wiener Genesis, edited by Wilh. Ritter von Hartel 
and Franz Wickhoff: Supplement to vols. xv. and xvi. of the Jahrbuch 
der kunsthistorischen Sammlungen des Allerhichsten Kaiserhauses. 


Vienna, 1895. Hartel (p. 142) sees no reason why the manuscript 
should not be ascribed to the fifth century. 


The text of Codex N, including the new Russian fragments, has 
been published with Introduction and Appendix by the Rev. H. S. 
Cronin in Zexts and Studies, v. 4, 1899. The Appendix contains a 
collation of the Gospel of Mark in the Codex Imperatricis Theodorae 
(Scriv. 473 : Hort 81: Tisch, 2°: Greg. 565 ; see note on p. 151). See 
Nestle in the Zedéschrift fiir wiss. Theologie, 42 (1859), pp. 621-623. 

Some leaves of another purple manuscript have been acquired in 
Paris. See H. Omont, Acad. des Inscr., Mars—Ayril 1900. 


O. In Moscow, consists of a few leaves taken from the 
binding of a book: contains 15 verses from John’s Gospel 
i, and xx.: written in the ninth century. 


O*, Psalters, in which are found, after the Psalms among 
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the poetic selections from the Bible, the Magnificat, the 
Benedictus, and the Nunc Dimittis from the first and second 
chapters of Luke’s Gospel. O° is a Greek Psalter of the sixth 
century written in Latin characters and is at Verona. O‘isa 
purple Psalter of the seventh century at Zurich. O® at St. 
Gall is a Psalter of the ninth century, written partly in Latin 
and partly in Greek. 

P and Q. Two palimpsests at Wolfenbiittel, the former 
belonging to the sixth and the latter to the fifth century. P, 
it appears, came from Bobbio and was afterwards at Weissen- 
burg, Mayence, and Prague. Q, together with a portion of 
Ulfilas’s Gothic Bible, has been employed to receive the works 
of Isidore of Seville. The codices were edited with great care 
by Tischendorf in 1869. 

R. NITRIENSIS, of the sixth century: in the British Museum: 
consists of 48 leaves containing some 516 verses from Luke’s 
Gospel, over which and a manuscript of 4000 verses of the 
Iliad, the Syriac works of Severus of Antioch were written in 
the ninth century. The palimpsest was brought from the 
Nitrian Desert in 1847, and deposited in the British Museum. 
(Scrivener, i. 145, Plate VI, 17.) 

S. VATICANUS 354: one of the earliest manuscripts of the — 
Greek New Testament that bears an exact date. At the end 
is written, éypapy 4 Tila dérT09 abrn dia xerpos €u00 Mexand 
povaxod duaptwrod pvt Maptiv a, nuépa é dpa 6, erous sure’, 
ivéueriwvos &, te. at six o’clock on Thursday, 1st March 
6487 in the 7th Indiction’ or 949 A.D. 

T*, Of the fifth century: in the Museum Borgianum at 
Rome: written probably by a Coptic monk: unfortunately 
a mere fragment containing only 17 leaves from Luke 
and John: is written in two columns, that on the left con- 
taining a Sahidic version. T°, similar small fragments of 
John in St. Petersburg of the sixth century. T°, also of 

1An Indiction is a cycle of fifteen years, computed by the Greeks from Ist 
September 312 A.D. Its introduction was ascribed to Constantine the Great. See 
Scrivener, i., App. C, p. 380. 
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the sixth century, a fragment of Matthew, formerly in the 
possession of Bishop Porfiri Uspenski of Kiev, and now at 
St. Petersburg. T¢, of the seventh century, in Rome, part of 
a Sahidic-Greek Evangeliarium, containing a few verses from 
Matthew, Mark, and John. T-®, of the sixth century (?), at 
Cambridge, consists of four verses, Matthew iii. 13-16. T® 
(T* in ZiGr. p. 450), three leaves from Matthew xx. and 
xxii. T', fragments of six Greek-Coptic and three Greek 
Gospels of the ninth and tenth centuries, but possibly the 
seventh and eighth, published by Amélineau in vol. xxxiv. 
of the Wotices et Extraits de la Bibliotheque Nationale, 1895, 
363 ff; fv. Dobschiitz in the Lt. Cent.-Blatt., 1895, 42, 1857. 
T' contains the double conclusion of Mark’s Gospel. "es 
similar leaves at Oxford which once belonged to Woide, but 
by a different hand from T*. : 

To these Greeco-Coptic fragments there is now to be added 
two chapters of John’s Gospel (iii. 5—iv. 49), in Greek and 
Middle Egyptian, written in the sixth century. They are 
published by W. E. Crum and F. G. Kenyon in the Journal 
of Theological Studies, i. 3 (April 1900), pp. 415-433. The 
find contains no remarkable readings. The editors call its 
text neutral, and think it helps to show that Egypt was the 
home of such correct and upright texts. (T” Greg.) 

U. NANIANUS, so called from a former possessor: of the end 
of the ninth or beginning of the tenth century: in Venice: 
a very beautiful and complete manuscript of the Gospels, 
with ornamentations in gold, (Scrivener, i. 137, Plate IX. 22.) 

V. Formerly at Mount Athos, now in Moscow: of the ninth 
century : first employed by Bengel and Wettstein through 
the medium of G, B. Bilfinger. 

W. Various small fragments: W? of the eighth century in 
Paris: a fragment of Luke. W? of the eighth century (or 
_ the ninth) in Naples: a palimpsest with parts of Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke. W¢ of the ninth century at St. Gall: a 
palimpsest, containing fragments of Mark and Luke, per- 
haps once bilingual, Greek-Latin, W4 of the ninth century 
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in Cambridge. W?® of the ninth century: part of John, at 
Mount Athos, Oxford,and Athens. W*‘ of the ninth century: 
in Oxford: fragment of Mark. W8 of the ninth century: 
consisting of 36 palimpsest leaves with 497 verses from 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, in the British Museum. 
W? of the ninth century: in Oxford: part of Mark. W*™ in 
Paris, of the seventh to the eighth or ninth century: frag- 
ments of Mark and Luke, of which W! and W* are printed 
in Omont’s Catalogue des Manuscrits Grecs, Latins, Frangats, 
et Espagnols et des Portulans, recueillis par feu Emmanuel 
Miller, Paris, 1897. W® of the seventh century, in Vienna: 
fragments of John. W° of the ninth century, in Milan: 16 
mutilated palimpsest leaves, containing portions of Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke. 

X. MONACENSIS, written at the end of the ninth or 
beginning of the tenth century, now in Munich, contains the 
Gospels, with lacune, and a commentary, in the order 
Matthew, John, Luke, Mark. Scrivener, i. 343, Plate XIII. 
38; for contents see zbzd., p. 152. 

X>, Fragment containing Luke i, 1-ii. 40, hitherto reckoned 
among the minuscules and numbered 429; also in Munich. 

Y. Belonging to the eighth century, in the Barberini Library 
at Rome: 6 leaves containing John xvi. 3-xix. 41. 

Z. A palimpsest in Dublin of the fifth or sixth century, con- 
taining 295 verses of Matthew’s Gospel. Scrivener, i. 153; 
Plate VII. 18. 

The Roman alphabet not being sufficient for the number 
of uncial manuscripts, recourse was taken to those letters of 
the Greek and Hebrew which have a distinct form from those 
already employed. It was proposed by others to reserve the 
Greek letters for those manuscripts no longer extant, whose 
text can be reconstructed from a number of kindred manu- 
scripts as their common archetype. 

T. Of the ninth or tenth century: part in Oxford and part 
in St. Petersburg, the former having been obtained from 
Tischendorf in 1855 and the latter in 1859: contains the 
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whole of Luke and John, but Mark is defective from iii. 
34 to vi. 20, while Matthew is still more defective. The writing 
of the manuscript was finished on a certain Thursday, the 
27th November, in the eighth year of anindiction. Tischendorf 
accordingly fixed its date as 844. It was previously assigned 
by Gardthausen to the year 979. Scrivener, i. 134, Plate XII. 
35. 

A. SANGALLENSIS, written at the end of the ninth or 
beginning of the ter tenth ¢ century : now at St. Gall, where it was 
probably transcribed by an Irish monk: Biide an interlinear 
Latin version, and was not, therefore, like D, intended for 
church but for school purposes. ‘The Codex has the four 
Gospels complete with the exception of John xix. 17-35. 


_In Mark the text shows a closer agreement with CL than 
_in the other Gospels. The manuscript has been copied from 
_ one written scriptione continua, and in consequence the words 


are often wrongly divided. See G, below, p. 77. 

6°41, Small fragments brought from the East by Tischendorf, 
of which ©* belongs to the seventh century, and 0° to the 
seventh, sixth, and seventh or eighth century respectively. 
The first is in Leipzig, the others in St. Petersburg. ©» 
were formerly in the possession of Bishop Porfiri of Kiev. 

A. Of the ninth century: contains the Gospels of Luke and 
John entire: evidently the second part of a minuscule brought 
to St. Petersburg by Tischendorf, No. 566 °* (Greg.)!: mar- 
ginal scholia are affixed to four passages in Matthew—viz. 
iv. 5, xvi. 17, xviii. 22, xxvi. 74, giving the readings of ro 
‘Tovéaixdr, 2.2. the lost Gospel according to the Hebrews, and 
its subscription runs, éypagy cat avreBAHOn ex Tov leporoAvmors 
Tadawv avtrypaduy Trav év tH bpe dylw dmoKxemévov: ey 
orixors Bgud’ (2514) xepadais Tvé (345). The manuscript is in 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford. Scrivener, i. 131, Plate XI. 30. 


Cf. von Dobschitz, Zwei Bibelhandschriften mit doppelter Schriftart 
(7h. Lz., 1886, iii. 74 f.). 


1 See Scrivener, i. p. 160, under A. This minuscule seems to be omitted from 
Scrivener’s list. See below, p. 185. 
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=. ZACYNTHIUS, a palimpsest of the eighth century from 
Zante, now in the Library of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society in London : the earliest manuscript with a commentary : 
-has the same system of chapter division as B, and is oftener 
found supporting B against A than vice versa. 

II. Of the ninth century: contains the Gospels almost 
complete: once the property of a Greek of Smyrna called 
Parodos: procured by Tischendorf for the Emperor of 
Russia. 

>. Of the sixth century: written on purple with gold and 
silver lettering and 17 miniatures, being the earliest manu- 
script to contain such: rescued from obscurity in 1879 by 
Oscar v. Gebhardt and A. Harnack, who discovered it at 
Rossano in Calabria: hence designated as Codex Rossanensis : 
is nearly related toN. Scrivener, i 124, Plate XIV. 43. 


O. v. Gebhardt, Die Evangelien des Matthius und des Marcus aus 
dem Codex Purpureus Rossanensis herausgegeben (T. und. Uy & 4, 
1883). A. Haseloff, Cod. Pur. Rossanensis. Die Miniaturen der 
griechischen Evangelien-Handschrift in Rossano. Nach photograph- 
ischen Aufnahmen herausgegeben. Leipzig, 1898 (contains 14 facsimiles 
of the text and 15 photographic plates). Vide S, Berger in Bull, 
Crit., 1899, 6: also F. X. v. Funk, Dve Zeit. des Cod, Rossanensis in 
the Hist. Jahrbuch der Gorresgeschellschaft, xvii. 2, 1896, 331-344. 


&, CODEX BERATINUS, of the sixth century: at Berat in 
Albania: like the last a purple Codex with silver writing : 
contains portions of Matthew and Mark: seen and published 
by Batiffol. Scrivener, i. 166, Plate XV. 

V. Fragments of the eighth or ninth century at Athos: con- 
tains Mark ix. 5 to the end, Luke, John, Acts, seven Catholic 
Epistles, Romans to Philemon, and Hebrews: exhibits after 
Mark xvi. 8 the same double conclusion as is found in L and 
one Sinai manuscript. On some readings of V7, see Lake in 
the Journal of T. heological Studies, No. i. p, 88; ii. pp. 290-292. 

Q. Of the eighth or ninth century: in the Monastery of 
Dionysius at Athos : contains the Gospels entire. 


Acts and 
Catholic 
Epistles. 
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The last-mentioned codices have not yet been thoroughly 
collated, some of them having been only recently discovered. 

The following are indicated by Hebrew letters. 

a. Of the ninth or tenth century: in the Monastery of St. 
Andrew at Athos: contains the Gospels with lacunz. 

a. GREGORIANUS, a purple manuscript from Cappadocia 
now admitted to be part of N. 

“J°18, Several leaves dating from the fifth to the ninth century, 
discovered at Sinai by J. R. Harris and published by him 
(Biblical fragments from Mount Sinai, 1890): “V2 contains the 
double conclusion of Mark: ‘8 is a purple fragment of the 
seventh century containing a few verses from the first chapter 
of Luke, perhaps only a quotation. 

p. Swete indicates with this letter the fragment cited above 
as T', which exhibits the double conclusion of Mark’s Gospel. 
See his Gospel according to St. Mark, pp. xcii., xcix. 

“1. An Oxyrhynchus fragment of the fifth or sixth century, 
published by Grenfell and Hunt, The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, 
Part I. with eight Plates, London, 1898: contains only Mark 
x. 50 f. and xi. Io f.: cited by Swete. (T® Greg.) 

Part II. of The Oxyrhynchus Papyri (1899, pp. 1-8) contains 
a fragment of John’s Gospel (cc. i. and xx.) from a sheet of a 
papyrus codex written between 200 and 300 A.D. This is one 
of the earliest fragments that have been discovered of a 
papyrus ook (not a voll). It exhibits already the abbrevia- 
tions usually found in theological manuscripts, such as 
@2, IH>, X>, TINA. The Codex agrees with ws in several 
readings not found elsewhere. (T* Greg.) See Addenda, p. xv. 





The second group is composed of manuscripts of the Acts 
and Catholic Epistles which are distinguished from those in the 
first by affixing the exponent 2 at the bottom of the symbol. 

x A B exhibit the Acts and Catholic Epistles complete : 

E, D have the Acts all but entire: 

K L have the Catholic Epistles complete: 

C P have the greater part of them. 
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For s ABCD F* (a few verses of the Acts), see above. 

E,. LAUDIANUS 35,in Oxford, written at the end of the 
path century: bilingual, Lati: n-Greek, the Latin occupying 
the place of honour on the left: breaks off at Acts xxvi. 29: 
the text very ‘peculiar and d somewhat like that of D. The 
manuscript _was formerly in Sard Sardinia, land was probably 
brought to England by Theodore of. Tarsus it in 668. It was 
employed by the Venerable Bede ‘(d. 735) in his Expositdo 
of the Acts and afterwards in his Exposttio Retractata. 
Archbishop Laud presented the manuscript with many others 
to the University of Oxford. Fell” and Mill made u use of it: 
Scrivener, i. 121, Plate X. 25. nt a ~ 

G,. Of the seventh century, a single leaf in St. Petersburg 
containing Acts ii.45-iii.8, torn from the cover of a Syriac 
manuscript. 

G. Of the ninth century, a palimpsest of six leaves in Rome 
containing portions of Acts xvi. 32—xviii. 20. (Vat. Gr. 2302.) 

H,. Ninth century, in Modena, has the Acts with some 
lacune. 

I,. Fragments in St. Petersburg of the fifth and seventh cen- 
turies: four leaves from three different manuscripts of the Acts. 

K,. Of the ninth century: brought to Moscow from Athos: 
contains the Catholic and Pauline Epistles. 

L,. Written at the end of the ninth century: in the Angelica 
Diiraty at Rome: contains the Acts from c. viii. onwards, the 
Catholic Epistles, and the Pauline down to Hebrews Xili. 

P,. Of the ninth century: formerly in the possession of 
iBichop Porfiri of Kiev and now at St. Petersburg: published 
by Tischendorf: contains Acts, Catholic and Pauline Epistles, 
and Apocalypse, with several lacune. 

S, Of the eighth or ninth century: at Athos: contains 
cts: Catholic Epistles, Romans, portions of 1 and 2 
Corinthians, and Ephesians. 

53,. A palimpsest of the fifth century: in Rome: rediscovered 
by Batiffol: consists of fragments of Acts, James, I and 2 
Peter, 1, 2, and 3 John, Romans, |! and 2 Corinthians, 


Pauline 
Epistles. 


een 
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Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, 1 Thessalonians, 1 and 2 
Timothy, Titus, Philemon, and Hebrews. 


The third group is composed of manuscripts of the Pauline 
Epistles. Of these there is a comparatively large number, which 
may be taken as indicating the important position ascribed to 
Paul even in early times. x, however, is the only Codex that 
contains his Epistles complete ; in D L they are almost com- 
plete, and ABCEFG K exhibit the greater part of them. 

For x A B GC, see above, 

A is defective in 2 Cor. iv. 13—xii. 6 inclusive. 

B breaks off at Hebrews ix. 14, consequently 1 and 2 
Timothy, Titus, and Philemon are wanting. 

D,. CODEX CLAROMONTANUS: takes its name from Cler- 
mont near Beauvais. The manuscript was written in the sixth 
century, and is bilingual in Greek and Latin, having the 
Greek on the left-hand page. The Greek is wanting in 
Rom. i. 1-7, 27-30, and in 1 Cor. xiv. 13-22. In Gal. 
v. 9 D, reads dodoi, and in verse 14 év jpiv, in both places 
agreeing with Marcion. At least nine hands _are distin- 
guishable in the manuscript, one of whom corrected the text in 
over 2000 places in the ninth or tenth century. Two leaves 
are palimpsest, their text being written over part of a play 
of Euripides. Hebrews has evidently been copied into the 
Codex from a different manuscript by a later scribe. Before 
it is a list of “versus scribtuarum sanctarum,” one of the 
oldest stichometric catalogues of the books of the Old and 
New Testaments, which is derived from an early Greek 
original. This Catalogus Claromontanus is given in West- 
cott’s History of the Canon, App. D, xx. p. 563, and in his 
Bible in the Church, App. B, p. 309. See also Zahn, 
Geschichte des N. T. Kanons, il. 157-172, 1012; Jiilicher, 





| Benlectung, § 40. Thirty-five leaves of Codex D, were stolen 


by John Aymont in 1707, but afterwards restored by their 
purchasers, some of them in 1720, and the others in 1729. 
(See Plates LI. and ITI.) 
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E,. SANGERMANENSIS, of the ninth century: also Greek- 
Latin: brought from St. Germain de Prés to St. Petersburg 
during the Revolution : in the Greek merely an incorrect tran- 
script of D,, and may therefore be dismissed. See p.179 n. 1. 

F,. AUGIENSIS, of the ninth century: another_Greek- 
Latin manuscript: defective in Rom. i. 1-iii19; 1 Cor. iii, 
8-16; vi. 7-14; Col.ii.1-8; Philemon 21-25: Hebrews from 
the first only in the Latin. The manuscript was formerly at 
Reichenau (Augia Dives, hence its name). Tt was purchased 
by Bentley in 1718 for 250 Dutch florins, and is now at 
Cambridge. An edition of it was published by Scrivener in 
1859. For F*, see above, p. 66. 








Scrivener, Am exact transcript of the Codex Augiensts . . . to which 
is added a full collation of fifty manuscripts containing various 
portions of the Greek N. T.,1859.  F. Zimmer, Der Codex Augtensis 
eine Abschrift des Boernerianus (ZfwTh., 1887, 1. 76-91). 


G, BOERNERIANUS, of the ninth century, so called from 
Professor C. F. Boerner of Leipzig, who purchased it in 1705 : 
now in Dresden. It isa Greek-Latin manuscript, the Latin 
being interlinear. It is manifestly the second part of A, and 
has a close affinity with F,, though the Greek. of F. was. not 
copied from G, as Zimmer and Hort assert. The fact is rather 


PCR 


that both are derived from one and the same original, in which 
eg. ws yayypa wa vouny e€et, sicut cancer ut serpat, was found 
in 2 Tim. ii. 17, and nucOa de dSovAwmevor, eramus autem 
Pepientes in’ Gal iv. 3. Lhts manuscript contains some 
interesting Irish verses. At the end of Philemon there 
stands the title zpos Aaovdaxyoas, ad laudicenses, but the 
Epistle that should have followed has been lost. 


P. Corssen, Epistularum Paulinarum codices graece et latine scriptos 
Augiensem, Boernerianum, Claromontanum examinavit, inter Se 


1 <¢T> Rome to come, to Rome to come, 
Much of trouble, little of profit, 
The thing thou seekest here, 
If thou bring not with thee, thou findest not” ; etc., etc. 
See Scrivener, i. 180. 


Euthalian 
Recension. 
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comparavit, ad communem originem revocavit. Specimen primum, 
1887. Alterum, 1889. 

H,. Written in the sixth century, one of the most valuable 
manuscripts, but unfortunately incomplete. Its leaves were 
used in 975 and 1218 to cover some manuscripts at Mount 
Athos. Forty-one of these have been rescued, of which 22 
are now in Paris, 8 at Mount Athos, 3 in St. Petersburg, 
3 in Moscow, 2 in Turin, and 3 in Kiev. They contain 
portions of I and 2 Corinthians, Galatians, Colossians, 
1 Thessalonians, 1 and 2 Timothy, Titus, and Hebrews. The 
value of the manuscript is indicated in the subscription, which 
runs, “I, Euthalius,' wrote this volume of the Apostle Paul 
as carefully as possible in stichoi, so that it might be read 
with intelligence: the book was compared with the copy 
in the library at Caesarea, written by the hand of Pamphilus 
the saint.” The subscription may of course have stood in 
the original of H, and simply been copied into it along with 
the text, as in the case of the minuscules 15, 83, and 173 of 
the Acts. But no matter, it serves to locate the text of 
this manuscript, and it is one of our main witnesses for 
the so-called Euthalian Recension of the Acts and Catholic 
Epistles. 

In or previous to the year 396, a deacon called Euthalius, 
afterwards known as Bishop of Sulce, published an edition 
of the Acts and Catholic and Pauline Epistles, in which, 
following the rules laid down by the Greek schools of 
oratory, the text was carefully broken up into lines, the 
length of which depended on the sense (sense-clauses), and 
divided into paragraphs or chapters. Euthalius also pro- 


jvided a system of Church lections, added a summary of 


contents to the various chapters, and catalogued the quota- 


\ 1 Or Evagrius. The name is difficult to decipher. See below, pp. 188 ff. 

2 “Eypawa kal e&eOdunv Kurd Sivauw orecxnpdy Téde 7d Tevxos MatAouv rod 
GmortéAov mpds eyypaupdy Kab evKaTdAnumroy dvdyvwow . . . avTeBAnOn d& 4 
BiBros mpos 7d ev Katoapla dvttypadoy ris BiBALobHKS Tod dylov Naudlaov xeEtpi 
EY PA mevoy ator. = 


% Perhaps in Sardinia, see below. Cf. Scrivener, i. p. 63 n. 1. 
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tions from the Old Testament and elsewhere in the separate 
Epistles and in the entire group. This edition became 
a sort of model for later times, and seems to have been made 
use of for the Armenian version among the rest. The 
comparison of the manuscript with those of Pamphilus, 
as well as other additions, would seem then to have been 
made on the occasion of a later revision. Ehrhard, however, 
thinks that we have the autograph edition of this system 
in Codex H, but that Evagrius is to be read instead of 
Euthalius in the place where the name has been erased. 
This view is combated by Dobschiitz, and in part rightly. 
Working independently of both, Conybeare, from Armenian 
sources, establishes the year 396 as the date of Euthalius. 
But in a parchment manuscript of the eleventh century 
in the library of the Laura at Mount Athos, Wobbermin 
found a fragment of a dogmatic treatise with the inscription, 
EvOarlov émisxdrov DovAkys smodroyia wept THe dpOoddou 
aicrews, from which he makes out that Euthalius lived in 
the second half of the seventh century and that Sulce was 
in Sardinia. See G. Kriiger in the Zzt. Cent. Blait 1899, 
No. 14. 


Omont, Wotice sur un tres ancien manuscrit grec en onciales des 
épitres de S. Paul, Paris, 1889. J. A. Robinson, Zuthaliana, Texts 
and Studies, iii. 3, 1895. (See S. Berger, But. Crit. 96, 3;)- An, 
Zahn, Euthaliana, Theol. Lit, Blatt., 1895, 593, 601. Ehrhard, Der 
codex H ad Epistolas Pauli und Euthalius diaconus, Eine palaeo- 
graphisch-patrologische Untersuchung in the Centralblatt Sir Biblio- 
thehswesen, 1891, pp. 385-411. E. v. Dobschiitz, zn Bevtrag aur 
Euthaliusfrage, in the same magazine, 1893, Pp. 49-793 Luthatius- 
studien in the ZKG. xix. pp. 107-154 (1898) : also, Euthalius, in the 
PRE3, v. pp. 631-633 (1898). Islinger, Die Verdienste des Euthalius 
um den neutestamentlichen Bibeltext, Hof. 1867 (Prog.). Conybeare, 
On the Codex Pamphili and date of Euthalius, in the Cambridge 
Journal of Philology, xxiii, 241 (1895). R. L. Bensly, The Hark- 
lean Version ett., pp. 9, 27 (1889). See also Ve A. Robinson, Texts 
and Studies, vi. 1; C. Butler, The Lausiac History of Palladius, 
p. 104 ff., and note 2, p. 188 below. 


Apocalypse. 
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—_— 


2 
See above, p. 75. | 
f 

P, 

M,. CODEX RUBER, of the ninth century: four leaves 
written in bright red ink or other colouring matter, two of 
them in London and the other two in Hamburg. 

N,. Of the ninth century, consisting of two leaves with por- 
tions of Galatians and Hebrews: in St. Petersburg. 

O,. Of the ninth century, two leaves in the same library 
containing portions of 2 Corinthians, 

O». Of the sixth century, one leaf with part of Ephesians: 
in Moscow. 

Q». Of the fifth century, five papyrus leaves with fragments 
of 1 Corinthians: in St. Petersburg. ‘ 

R,. Of the seventh century, a single leaf with part of 2 
Corinthians: in Grotteferrata. 

Sy, See above, p. 75. 

T®. A few sentences from 1 Timothy. See 77G~., p. 441. 

T*, Two leaves containing 1 Corinthians i. 22-29, written in 
the ninth or tenth century, and published simultaneously with 
T'™. Gregory now designates Tf as T* Paul and Ts as T? Paul, 

ae Cera noVe, Dn 75. 

T4. A fragment of papyrus containing part of 1 Corinthians, 
CC. i, ii., ili, written in the fifth century. 

The first seven verses of the first chapter of Romans have been 
published in Te Oxyrhynchus Papyri,Part II. (pp.8 f., Plate IT.). 
The fragment is probably a schoolboy’s exercise. It is written 
in a large rude uncial hand, and dates from the first half of 


the fourth century. In verse 7 it reads KY XPY THY. 


K, 
uy 





There are fewest manuscripts of the Apocalypse. It is 
found entire only in s A B, while C and P exhibit portions 
of it. In the Apocalypse, however, it is to be observed that 
Codex B is not the famous Codex Vaticanus 1209, but a 
much later manuscript 2066, dating from the end of the 
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eighth century. It would be better, therefore, with some 
editors, to call it Q or B,. 


Altogether the number of Greek manuscripts is as 
follows * :— 


UNCIALS : 
Gospels, . : : : : Be 
Acts and Catholic Epistles, . : ‘ 19 
Pauline Epistles, , : : ‘ 28 
Apocalypse, - : : “ : ; 7 
Total, <4 127 
CURSIVES, 3702 


In closing our survey of the extant uncials, it is to be borne Book-hand 
in mind that we are not at liberty to regard even the oldest ache 
of them as presenting the very form of the New Testament life. 
autographs. The books of the New Testament, at all events 
the majority of them, were not originally intended for publi- 
cation at all, while the others were meant for only a limited 
circle of readers. Now these recent papyrus discoveries have 
shown conclusively what a vast difference existed even in 
those days between the book-hand and what we may call the 
hand of common life and business. A glance at Kenyon’s 
Paleography of Greek Papyrt will show how fundamental 
is the distinction between literary and non-literary papyri. 
That writer states that in many cases the difference is just 
as marked as between handwriting and print at the present 
day, and he instances also the distinction between the book- 
hand and the charter-hand of the Middle Ages. Of course 
documents of this or the other class may occasionally be 
found written in the hand that is not the usual one, a pre- 
scription, ¢g., in book-hand, or conversely a literary text in 
the hand of common life. The greater part of Aristotle’s work 
on the Polity of the Athenians, for instance, has been pre- 
served in the common hand. This papyrus, which is 


1 See Scrivener (Miller), i. p. 397". 
F 


Uncial and 
minuscule 
script. 
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attributed to the first century of the Christian era, is the work 
of four scribes. But only one of these writes in a style 
approximating to the book-hand ; the other parts are written 
in a very cursive style on the back of an old account, probably 
by one who had borrowed a copy of the work for a short 
time and transcribed it with the help of two or three friends 
or slaves. Kenyon quite properly instances this as an illus- 
tration of the manner of the origin and propagation of the 
New Testament books, and suggests that this mode of pro- 
pagation has to be considered in connection with times of 
persecution. Our very oldest manuscripts are superb codices, 
editions de luxe, such as could be prepared only in an age 
when the Church had attained a position of affluence and 
power. The distinction referred to above is one that has had 
but little attention paid to it hitherto, as is shown by the 
illustration given in Harris’s excellent work on the New 
Testament autographs. It is manifest at the same time that 
this consideration is of great importance in trying to under- 
stand the origin and dissemination of the various readings 
that occur in our manuscripts. It is just a pity that 
Kenyon has not given a sample of this manuscript of Aris- 
totle in his book, seeing that the latter is more accessible to 
the ordinary student than the complete facsimile edited in 
1891 by the Trustees of the British Museum, or the Plate 
published in the second volume of the work of the Palzo- 
graphical Society. 

A further consideration is emphasised by means of these 
papyrus discoveries—viz. that no distinetion of time can be 
drawn between the uncial and cursive hands found in the 
manuscripts. Even in the very earliest documents the hand 
of common life displays a very cursive character, and a 
fairly cursive uncial hand with ligatures is not necessarily 
later than an uncial hand without ligatures. It is somewhat 
different in the case of writing on parchment: here the old 
distinction of uncial and minuscule manuscripts is rightly 
maintained, only we must guard against supposing that the 
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minuscule hand and the cursive are quite the same thing ; nor 
must we forget that for a considerable time the older uncial 
and the later minuscule scripts were in use together! The 
sharp line of demarcation, therefore, which has hitherto been 
drawn in the textual criticism of the New Testament between 
these two classes of manuscripts has no real justification in fact. 
The present account, however, is intended merely as a survey 
of the position of things up to the present, and the following 
description of the minuscules is subject to that limitation. 


(6.) SOME OF THE MORE IMPORTANT MINUSCULES, 


When the Greek New Testament began to be printed, the Minuscules. 
editors had necessarily to be content with indifferent and late 
minuscules, and even those who followed them, like Bentley and 
Lachmann, thought they were at liberty to disregard these 
altogether and to found their text exclusively on the oldest 
uncials. They forgot that the text of alate manuscript may be 
derived from a very early and good source through compara- 
tively few intermediaries, and that it is possible to reconstruct 
a lost original by means of a comparison of several witnesses. 
Accordingly, in more recent times, English editors like 
Tregelles, Burgon, Ferrar, Hoskier, and Scrivener have rendered 
great service in the way of collating manuscripts, and the last- 
mentioned as well as Gregory in Germany has also catalogued 
them. At the present moment a systematic investigation in 
this department is being carried on in Berlin. Most of the 

“minuscules are still written on parchment which began to be 
mixed with paper in the ninth century,and was ultimately super- 
seded by it. Various minuscules contain commentaries and 
other additional matter,such as the List of the Seventy Apostles, 
short Biographies of the Apostles, Summaries of the journeys of 
St. Paul, or notes as to the date and place of the composition of 
the different books. When dates are given in the manuscripts, 


_1Compare the remarks of Grenfell-Hunt on the papyrus (and vellum) books 
and their respective handwritings in Part II. of the Oxyrhynchus Papyrt, p. 2f. 


Ferrar Group, 
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they are still as a rule computed in the Byzantine manner, 
reckoning from the Creation of the world (5508 B.c.). In only 
a few cursives is the date reckoned from the Birth of Christ. 

Since the time of Wettstein the minuscule manuscripts 
have been indicated by Arabic numerals, the numbers in each 
of the four groups beginning with 1, so that one and the 
same manuscript may have three or four numbers—18ev. eg. 
being 113Acts, 132Paul, and 51Apoc., while 209¢vv is the same 
as 95 Acts, 108 Paul, and 46Apoc. It is still more awkward 
that in the two principal works on the minuscules, that of 
Scrivener and of Gregory, the recently discovered manu- 
scripts are numbered differently. . Our enumeration will follow 
that of Scrivener. 


MINUSCULES OF THE GOSPELS. 


1 (Acts 1, Paul 1). Of the tenth century, but according to 
others of the twelfth or the thirteenth, in Basel, with beautiful 
miniatures which were stolen prior to 1860. The manuscript 
was borrowed by Reuchlin and used by Erasmus for his 
second edition. (Scrivener, i. 137, Plate IX. 23.) 

2. Of the twelfth century, though some strangely suppose 
the fifteenth: also in Basel: formerly purchased for two 
Rhenish florins: printed by Erasmus. 

3. Of the twelfth century, in Vienna, lent to Erasmus for his 
second edition. 

4-41 are all in the National Library at Paris. 4-9 and 38 
were used by Stephen. The most notable among them is 13, 
together with 69, 124, 211, 346, 348, 556, 561 (788), 624, and 
ve which are remarkable for their very peculiar form of 
text and their additions! Luke xxii. 43, 44 is found after 
Matthew xxvi. 39, and John vii. 53-vili. 11 after Luke xxi. 38. 
|The subscriptions, moreover, state that Matthew was written in 
| Hebrew eight years after our Lord’s Ascension, and contained 
12522 pywara and 2560 stichoi, Mark pwmaor. ten years 


1 Facsimiles of 13, 69, 124, 346 are given in Abbott’s Collation of Four Im- 
portant Manuscripts (Dublin, 1877); see Scrivener, i. 343, Plate XIII, 40, 
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_after the Ascension with 1675 pyuwatra and 1604 stichoi, Luke! 
eAAnuiort fifteen years after with 3803 (/ege 3083) pnuatra and | 
2750 stichoi, and John thirty-two years after with 1938 pyuara. | 
These manuscripts were referred to a common archetype by) 
the Irish scholar Ferrar, and were accordingly denominated 
the Ferrar Group, and indicated by the letter @ before that | 
symbol was appropriated to the Codex Beratinus. Most of 
them came from Calabria, and another has lately been added to 
the number. Their additions, however, as Rendel Harris shows, 
are rather of Syrian origin. In the first edition I ventured to 
suggest that these manuscripts might go back to Lucian the 
Martyr (d. 312) of whom Jerome makes mention, saying that 
he knew of codices quos a Luciano (et Hesychio) nuncupatos 
paucorum hominum adserit perversa contentio, quibus.... 
nec in novo testamento profuit emendasse, cum multarum 
gentium linguis scriptura ante translata doceat falsa esse quae 
addita (cod. E edita) sunt. That, however, is not possible in the 
event of the so-called Syrian recension being the work of Lucian, 
which Hort indicates as possible. In any case, these minuscules 
have preserved to us a very early attempt to restore the text. 

16 is noteworthy as being written in four different colours’ 
according to the contents. The continuous narrative is 
written in green, the words of Jesus and the Angels are in) 
red and occasionally in gold, the words of His followers are in) 
blue, while those of the Pharisees, the multitude, and of the. 
devil, are written in black. 

28. Contains relics of a very ancient text and bears some 
resemblance to D. 

33. Written about the tenth century: the “queen of the 
cursives”: its text bears a greater resemblance to that of 
B, D, L than does that of any other cursive. The manuscript 
is much damaged, but 34, which is equally old, is still in 
splendid condition, as though it were fresh from the hand of 
the artist. (Scrivener, i. 343, Plate XIII. 39.) . 

38. Sent by the Emperor Michael Palzeologus to St. Louis 


(d, 1270). 
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51. At Oxford: text resembles that of the Complutensian. 

sg. At Cambridge: has many points of connection with D. 

61. Of the fourteenth or fifteenth century. This is the 
notorious Codex Montfortianus, now in Dublin, which derives 
its name from one of its later possessors. It was this manu- 
script, “codex apud Anglos repertus,” that decided Erasmus 
to insert in his third edition of 1522 the passage of the Three 
Heavenly Witnesses, 1 John v. 7, 8. It was probably written 
by a Franciscan monk of the name of Froy or Roy. Its 
twin brother, the parchment codex Ravianus (Rau), formerly 
numbered 110, and now in Berlin, which also contains the 
passage, proves to be nothing more than a transcript of the 
text of the Complutensian. Manuscripts, it may be observed, 
continued to be prepared long after the invention of printing. 
Melanchthon, e,¢., wrote out the Epistle to the Romans three 
times in Greek ; and_the manuscript in the Zurich Library 
hitherto cited as 56 Paul jg nothing else than a copy of 
Erasmus’s printed edition of 1516 made _by Zwingli in the 
following year. 

69. Cf 13 above, and see J. R. Harris, Ovigin of the 
Leicester Codex of the New Testament, 1887. (Scrivener, 
iy 343, Plate Doll ao) 

77 and 78. Formerly in the fine library of Matthias 
Corvinus, King of Hungary (d. 1490). 

90. In this manuscript the Gospels are in the order John, 
Luke, Matthew, Mark. 

106. Would be important, but has been lost sight of since 
the time of Wettstein. 

140. Presented to Pope Innocent VII. by the Queen of 
Cyprus. This | ‘manuscript reads dmpOpe6y in Luke i. _ 64, 
therein agreeing with the _Complutensian. 

146-153. In Rome, came from Heidelberg. 

154-156. Once the property of Christina, Queen of Sweden. 

157. In Rome: its text is said to bear a considerable 
resemblance to the quotations found in the early ees 
writer Marcion, See below, p. 211. 


PORE MONA SO re 


WA 
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164. The subscription of this manuscript states that it was 
compared with certain ancient manuscripts in Jerusalem. 
205-215 and 217 are in Venice, being part of the donation 


of Cardinal Bessarion. 209 contains the whole of the New 


Testament, and was the Cardinal’s own copy which he had 
with him at the Council of Florence in 1439. 

218-225 are in Vienna. 

226-233 are in the Escorial. | 

237-259 are at Moscow, with the exception of four at 
Dresden. . 

263-320 are in Paris, with the exception of 272, which was 
removed thence to the British Museum. | 

274 exhibits the shorter conclusion of Mark’s Gospel in 
the lower margin. (See Plate X.) 

405-418 are now in Venice, and, like U, once belonged to 
the Nani family. 

422-430. In Munich. 

431. This manuscript is sometimes stated to have perished 
at Strassburg, in the war of 1870, like 180 Acts) This, how- 
ever, is incorrect. 

452. In Parma, one of the most superb codices. 

473. Of the ninth and tenth centuries, a purple manuscript 
with gold lettering, said to have been written by the Empress 
Theodora. See under N. above, and note, p. 151. 

481, dated 7th May 835, is the earliest manuscript of the 
Greek New Testament bearing an exact date. 

531. Written in a microscopic hand. 

604. Written in the twelfth century, now in the British 
Museum, exhibits 2724 variations from the Textus Receptus, 


and has besides 270 readings peculiar to itself. It is the only | 


witness we know that supports that peculiar form of the second 
petition of the Lord's Prayer found in Marcion in the second 
century, and in Gregory of Nyssa in the fourth, édOéTw TO 
dirytov Tvetua cou é’ jas Kat cabapioaTo nas (Luke xi. 2) 

1 See Blass’s Praefatio to his edition of Luke, pp. Ixix f. (1897), and compare 
Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, iii. p. 144 3 Hoskier, above, p. 5; below, p. 21t. 


ee 
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743 has the double conclusion in Mark. 

1071. See under D, p. 66. 

In his Gospel according to St. Mark, Swete cites frequently, 
in addition to those just mentioned and those of the Ferrar 
Group, I, 28, 33, 66, 109, 118, 131, 157, 209, 238, 242, 299, 435; 
473, 475, 556, 570, 736. 


ACTS. 


2 and 4. Used by Erasmus. 

7-10. Used by Stephen. 

15, 83, 173. These, like » in the Old Testament and Hi; 
were compared with the Codex of Pamphilus—ze. were 
faithfully copied from such an exemplar. 

33. The parent manuscript of Montfortianus. See above, 
p. 86. 

42. Closely related to the Complutensian. 

52. Once in the possession of Stunica, the chief editor of the 
Complutensian. It has now disappeared. 

61 has been designated the most important minuscule of 
the Acts. This, however, is an exaggeration. 

137 supplements D E where these are defective. 

158. Used by Cardinal Mai to supply the defects of Codex B 
in the Pauline Epistles, 

162. Of the fourteenth or fifteenth century, now in Rome: a 
bilingual in Latin and Greek : contains the passage I John v. 7. 

182. Numbered 110 by Hort, who calls it one of the best of 
the cursives, 

220. One of the finest manuscripts of the latter part of the 
New Testament, 

232. An equally superb copy, on which a monk called 
Andreas bestowed three years’ labour, 

246. Written in gold letters for Charlotte, Queen of Cyprus 
(d. 1487). 

419. Written in 800 by the Empress Maria, after being 
divorced by Constantine VI. 
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PAULINE EPISTLES. 


7. Used by Erasmus, 

56 and 66 are quite worthless, being simply copies of 
Erasmus’s printed text. (See above under 61°). 

67. A valuable manuscript on account of its corrector having 
evidently made use of an exemplar with a text very closely 
akin to that of B M. 

80 bears a close resemblance to 69°”. 


APOCALYPSE. 


1. This was the only manuscript at Erasmus’s command 
for this part of the New Testament. It is defective in the 
last chapter from verse 16 to the end. For the rest it exhibits 
a fairly good text. (See p. 3 f) 

36. A text akin to x. 

38 has a text resembling that of A C. 

68. Resembles A. 

95 does so still more. This last has the reputation of being 
one of the best minuscules of the Apocalypse. 

The number of minuscules under each class is, according 
to Scrivener (Miller), as follows :— 


Gospels, : ? , ; 1326 
Acts and Catholic Epistles, . ; : 422 
Pauline Epistles, . : ; : : 497 
Apocalypse, : : : : : 184 

2429 


A great many New Testament manuscripts are in England. 
Some are in the possession of private individuals, like those 
at Parham Park in Sussex belonging to Lord de la Zouche. 
In 1870-72 the Baroness Burdett Coutts brought with her from 
Janina in Epirus over one hundred manuscripts, of which 
sixteen were of the Gospels, one of them belonging to the 
Ferrar Group, and as many were Evangeliaria. There are 
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136 manuscripts of the New Testament in the British 
Museum. 


The number in Great Britain is . ‘ aes 
In the National Library of Paris,. . : 298 
In Germany,. : : : : : : 140 
In Italy, : : : ; : ; 644 


For the total number of Greek manuscripts arranged accord- 
ing to countries, see Scrivener, i., Indices I., II., pp. 392 ff. 

What a vast number of manuscripts are still waiting to be 
examined is shown by the account given by Dr. von der Goltz. 
Accompanied by Dr. G. Wobbermin, he made a journey to 
Athos in the winter of 1897-98, and there in that ancient 
Monastery, the Laura of St. Athanasius, he found, among about 
1800 manuscripts altogether, including Lectionaries, some 250 
codices of the New Testament, of which only a very few have 
been noted by Gregory. And these manuscripts may be of 
the very utmost importance, as witness the further statement 
of the same explorer. He was looking through the manu- 
scripts of the Apostolos, to which he and his companion had 
to give most of their attention, when his eye fell on one written 
in the tenth or eleventh century, containing the following note 
before the Pauline Epistles: yeypapOa aro dvtvypagov Tadato- 
TATOV, 00 Tetpav eAaBomev we eTITETEVYLEVOU eK TOY Ets NaS 
eNOovTwy ‘Opryévous TOMoV i) OmtAL@v els TOY aTdoaTOAOD . 
év ots ovv TapahAarTer pyTois Tpos TA vov arrorToNKa, SimAAv 
TH NeYomevyy mapeOnkauev Ember, va bn voutcOy Kata T poo- 
Onkny i reir yuaprijcOa tovrt To d&rocroAuév. And from 
the subscription at the end of the Pauline Epistles we learn 
that the manuscript, or, as von der Goltz believes, the exemplar 
from which it was copied, was written by a monk called 
Ephraim. See further in von der Goltz, Eine texthritische 
Arbeit des zehnten bezw, sechsten Jahrhunderts herausgegeben 
nach einem Kodex des Athosklosters Lawra. Mit einer Doppel- 
tafel in Lichtdruck. Leipzig, 1899. (Texte und Untersuch- 
ungen, Neue Folge, ii. 4); and compare below, Pp. Igo. 
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LITERATURE.—On 2°, see Hoskier, above, p. 5. 

On 13, see W. H. Ferrar, Collation of four important Manuscripts 
of the Gospels, edited by T. K. Abbott, Dublin, 1877. J. P. P. 
Martin, Quatre manuscrits du N. T., auxquels on peut ajouter un 
cinguitme, Amiens, 1886. J. R. Harris, On the Origin of the Ferrar 
Group, London, 1894. K. Lake, “Some new members of the Ferrar 
Group of MSS. of the Gospels,” in the Journal of Theological Studies, 
I. i. pp. 117-120. The well-known manuscript of the pre-Lutheran 
German Bible, the Codex Teplensis, has the words from John vill. 2, 
“in the morning he came again into the temple,” after Luke xxi. 38, 
an arrangement similar to that which is characteristic of the Ferrar 
Group, in which John vii. 53-vili. 11 is found after Luke xxi. 38. 
See S. Berger, Bud/. Crit., 1894, p. 390. See Addenda, p. xv. 

On 561, Codex Algerinae Peckover, see J. R. Harris in the 
Journal of the Exegetical Society, 1886, 79-96. ; 

On 892¢~v, see Harris, “An Important Manuscript of the N. Te’ 
in the Journal of Biblical Literature, 1x, 1500; 31) fi, 

On Minuscules of the Apocalypse, see Bousset, Z exthritische 
Studien in T. und U., Xi. 4. 

C. R. Gregory, “Die Kleinhandschriften des N. Testaments ” 
(Theologische Studien fiir B. Weiss., Gottingen, 1897, 274-283). 
 E. J. Goodspeed, “A Twelfth Century Gospel Manuscript” 
(Biblical World, x. 4). 


(¢.) LECTIONARIES. 


Till quite recently the Lectionaries, or Books of Church Lectionaries. 


Pericopae, were even more neglected than the minuscules. 
And yet they are reliable witnesses to the text of the Bible in 
the provinces to which they belong, on account of their 
official character and because their locality can be readily 
distinguished. The slight alterations of the text occurring at 
the beginning of the pericopae, and consisting usually in the 
insertion of the subject of the sentence or of an introductory 
clause, are easily recognisable as such, and deceive no one. 
It is not always easy to determine the date of such books, 
because the uncial hand was employed in this sort of manuscript 
much longer than in the others. Among the oldest, perhaps, 
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is 135, a palimpsest (of which there is a considerable number 
among the Lectionaries), assigned by Tischendorf to the 
seventh century, and 968, written on papyrus and ascribed to 
the sixth century, which was found in Egypt in the year 
1890. When these Lectionaries originated has not yet been 
clearly made out! Up till the present 980 Evangeliaria—z.e. 
Lessons from the Gospels—have been catalogued, and 268 
Apostoli or Praxapostoli—z.e. Lessons from the Acts and 
Epistles. Some of them are magnificently executed ; some, 
alas, have been sadly mutilated. 117, in Florence, is a very 
beautiful codex ; and 162, in Siena, is perhaps “one of the 
most splendid Service-books in the world.” 235 may have 
been written in part by the Emperor Alexius Comnenus 
(1081-1118). 286 is the Golden Evangeliarium on Mount Sinai, 
dating from the ninth to the eleventh century, though the 
tradition of the monks says that it was written by no lessa per- 
sonage than the Emperor Theodosius (d. 395). Tischendorf’s 
352-360 are nowin the National Libraryat Paris. 355 isprinted 
in Omont’s Catalogue (see above, p. 71). 45evl is a fragment 
of black parchment inscribed with gold letters preserved at 
Vienna.’ 40 is kept in the Escorial along with the reliques of 
St. Chrysostom, and regarded as his autograph. Bilingual 
Lectionaries are also found, in Greek and Arabic for example. 
The arrangement of these Service-books varies with the time 
and region in which they were composed. Several fragments 
which were formerly regarded as parts of manuscripts of the 


? Zahn asserts that traces of a system of Lections are to be found as early as in 
Irenaeus, and likewise in Codex D. Zin/edtung, ii. 355, on Luke i. 26. 

? On Luke viii, 15 Tischendorf observes that in 4ge¥! (a Lectionary of the 
tenth or eleventh century, now in Moscow, presented to the Monastery of the 
Mother of God rod Bpovroxtov by Nicephorus, Metropolitan of Crete, and Antistes 
of Lacedemon, in 1312) the lection els ras %w éxxAnotas ended with this 
verse (15) and the words attached to it, ‘‘ Andso saying He cried, He that hath ears 
to hear, let him hear,” and that the additional verses were not read els Thy 
HeydAnv exxanotay, but vv. 20, 21-25 followed immediately after the words 
év Srouovy (v. 15). 

3 On the ‘‘ Livre d’Evangiles reputé avoir appartenu a S, Jean Chrysostome,” 
of. Ch. Graux, in the Revue de Philologie, Avril 1887. 
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Gospels should perhaps beclassed among the Evangeliaria—e.¢. 
the solitary leaf of a Bible manuscript Wurtemberg is known 
to possess, and the Tiibingen Fragment, formerly classed 
among the uncials as R of the Gospels, but now enumerated 
as 481evl, An important Syriac Lectionary will fall to be 
considered under the head of the Versions. 

For further details, reference must be made to Scrivener, 
to ZzGr.,, and now especially to Gregory, Texrtkritih, i. pp, 


327-478. 
2. VERSIONS. 


Our second source of material for the reconstruction of the Versions. 
text of the New Testament is the early Versions. The 
value of their testimony depends on their age and fidelity. 
When did the first versions originate? This question reminds 
us of the Inscription on the Cross, a portion of which is still 
exhibited in Rome. It was written in Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin. But we may get further back still. Palestine at the 
time of Christ was a country where the most diverse lan- 
guages and dialects came into contact with each other. In 
the last century B.C. a transformation had occurred, which 
might be regarded as a counterpart to the supplanting of 
Norman French by English, or of Low by High German. 
Aramaic had already taken the place of the old Hebrew, 
and after the time of Alexander came the intrusion of Greek, 
and later still of Latin. Some of the disciples of Jesus bore 
old Hebrew names, like James (‘Idxwos) and John (‘Iwavyns) ; 
others had names wholly or partly Aramaic, as Cephas 
(= Peter), the cognomen of Simon, and Bartholomew; while 
others, again, had Greek names, as Philip (@i/Aurzros) and 
Andrew (’Avépéas). To the question what language Jesus 
Himself spoke, the most probable answer is that it was 
Aramaic with a Galilean colouring. “Thou art a Galilean, 
thy speech bewrayeth thee,” said the Jerusalem girl to Peter. 
The Galileans, like the Babylonians and the Samaritans, were 
recognisable by their not distinguishing the gutturals so 
sharply as the pure Jews did. At the same time, Jesus 


East. 


West. 


South, 
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certainly understood the Hebrew of the Old Testament. 
But those words of His that have been preserved are 
Aramaic—éalitha, abba, and so is sabagtant in Matthew xxvii. 
46, and Mark xv. 34, if that is the original form of the text, 
and not asabthant, as a number of manuscripts show. 

In what language, however, the first record of the preach- 
ing of the Gospel was made, whether it was in the classic 
Hebrew of the Old Testament or in the Aramaic of the time, 
is still subject of dispute! But as this question is of 
moment only for the original sources, and even then for 
only a certain part of the New Testament—viz. the Gospels— 
it does not fall to be considered here, We have to do only 
with those versions that are derived from the Greek, and 
again with those of them only that are important for the 
criticism of the text, which are the oldest. 

The versions which are of consequence here may be placed 
under three or four heads. 

In the East, Antioch, with its semi-Greek, semi-Syrian 
population, very early became the centre of the new faith, 
which, indeed, obtained its name there, and must very soon 
have established itself in Damascus and Mesopotamia. In 
that region the form of Aramaic now commonly known as 
Syriac was spoken. 

In the West, Greek was mostly spoken and understood, 
even in Rome. Paul consequently, and others as well as he, 
wrote to Rome in Greek. At the same time, the need must 
have existed, even in the second century, of having the Gospel 
in the Latin language in parts of Africa, in the north of 
Italy, and in the South of Gaul. Quite as early, perhaps, 
the new faith spread to Egypt, which at that time was a 
kind of centre of religious culture, and so we find in Egypt 
not one but several versions in various dialects. 

The Gothic version of Ulfilas deserves special mention 
as being the oldest monument of Christianity among the 


1 Cf. Eusebius, Demons. Evan., iii, 7, 15, BapBapot nal“EAAnves tas wep) Tod 
"Incod ypapas matplots xapaxTHpow kal ratplo pwr mereAduBavoy. Zahn, GK. 
i. 33; Theoph., v. 64; Laud, Const., xvii. 9. 
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Germanic people, and valuable too in the criticism of the 
text. 


L. J. M. Bebb, Lucdence of the Early Versions and Patristic 
Quotations, etc., in Studia Biblica, ii, Oxford, 1890. Lagarde, De 
Novo Testamento ad Versionum Orientalium fidem edendo. Berlin 
(1857); with slight alterations in his Ges. Abhandlungen, 1886, 
pp. 84-119. Reprinted 1896. Urtext (see p. 7). Copinger (see 
p. 6). An earlier bibliographical work is the Bibliotheca Sacra 
post... . Jacobi Le Long et C. F. Boerneri tteratas curas ordine 
disposita, emendata, suppleta, continuata ab A. G. Masch. Halle, 
1778-90, 4to. Lars L,, De editionibus textus originalis. Pars L1., 
De versionibus librorum sacrorum (3 Vols.) R. Simon, istoire 
critigue des versions du N. T., 1690. Nouvelles observations sur le 
texte et les versions du NV. T., 1695. 


(a.) SYRIAC VERSIONS. 


The Bible used in the Syrian Church has long and deservedly 
borne the honourable appellation of “the Queen of the 
Versions.” It was first published in 1555 at the expense of 
the Emperor Ferdinand I. by J. Albert Widmanstadt with 
the assistance of a Syrian Jacobite called Moses, who came 
from Mardin as legate to Pope Julius Il]. The type for this 
edition was beautifully cut by Caspar Kraft of Ellwangen. 
All the branches into which the Syrian church was divided 
in the fifth century have used the same translation of the 
Scriptures. To this day the Syriac New Testament wants 
the five so-called Antilegomena—viz. 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, 


Peshitto. 


; 


Jude, and the Apocalypse—a sufficient proof that it goes back i 


to a time and a region in which these books were not yet 
reckoned in the Canon of the New Testament. In place of 
these it contained in early times an alleged Third Epistle of 
Paul to the Corinthians, and an Epistle of the Corinthians to 
Paul (cf. below, p. 142). To distinguish it from other Syriac 
translations, this Version has been called by Syriac scholars, 
since the tenth century, the Peshitto—ze. the “Simple”. or 


| 


oe 
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perhaps the “Common,” which is sometimes pronounced 
aan (NNO'VE) and spelt simply Peshitto. 

| When and where was this translation made? An ancient 
Syrian tradition asserts that it was done by the Apostle 
Thaddaeus, who came on a mission to Abgar Uchama—z.e. 
‘Abgar the Black—King of Edessa, after the death of Jesus, 
which mission, they say, arose out of a correspondence that 
Abgar had previously had with Jesus. Another tradition 
ascribes it to Aggaeus (Aggai), the disciple of Thaddaeus, and 
itis even attributed to Mark the Evangelist. It is also said 
that Luke was by birth a Syrian of Antioch, a tradition which 
may preserve an element of truth. 

The earliest notice of a Syriac Gospel is found in Eusebius’s 
Ecclesiastical History, iv. 22. That historian mentions that 
"Hegesippus (c. 160-180) quotes certain things from the 
Gospel of the Hebrews—z.e. of the Palestinian (?) Jewish 
Christians, and from the Syriac (sc. Gospel), and particularly 
from the Hebrew dialect, showing that he himself was a con-: 
vert from the Hebrews (é« te tov xa@’ “EGpaious evayyedtov 
kat Tov Xvpiaxot Kat iiws ex THs “EBpatsos dtadéktov Twa 
TiOnow, eupaivoy é€ “EBpatwy éavrov remirtevkéeva). This can 
hardly be understood otherwise than as implying that a 
Syriac version was already in existence, Whether it con- | 
tained all the four Gospels or only one of them, or Tatian’s 
Harmony of the Gospels, as Michaelis supposed and as Zahn 
has recently shown some ground for believing, or whether 
it contained a primitive Gospel, now perished, cannot be 
established with certainty. 

From the middle of the present century manuscripts of 
this version have found their way into European libraries 
in great numbers, Some of these are inestimable. At least 
ten date from the fifth, and thirty from the sixth century. 
This is somewhat remarkable when we remember how small 
a remnant of the Greek manuscripts has been preserved, 
G. H. Gwilliam is at present engaged on an edition of the 
Syriac Tetraevangelium for the University of Oxford on the 
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basis of forty manuscripts. The task might seem to be an 
easy one, considering that these Syriac manuscripts display a 
far greater unanimity in their text than is found in any written 
in Greek, The difficulty in their case lies in another direction. 
In the year 1842 a Syriac manuscript containing consider- Curetonian. IL 

able portions of the Gospels was brought from Egypt and 

ideposited in the British Museum. It was afterwards pub- 

lished by Dr, Cureton in 1858 with the title “Remains of a 

very antient recension of the four Gospels in Syriac hitherto 

unknown in Europe.” Cureton himself thought he had dis- 

covered the original of St. Matthew’s Gospel in this version. 

While this was easily shown to be a mistake, the question 

as to the relationship between the Curetonian Syriac and the 

Peshitto, whether the two texts are independent of each 

other, or if not, which is the earlier and which the recension, 

is not yet decided. 
It seemed as if the solution of the problem was in sight Lewis. Te 
'when fragments of a Syriac palimpsest were discovered on 

Mount Sinai in February 1892 by Mrs. Lewis and her sister, 

Mrs. Gibson. These they perceived to be part of a very old 
manuscript of the Gospels, and Professor Bensly of Cam- 

bridge recognised that their text was closely related to that 
‘of the Curetonian. (See Plate V.) A second expedition was 

made to Sinai in the spring of 1893, when the fragments were 
| transcribed by Professor Bensly, F. C. Burkitt, and J. R. Harris. 

As Bensly died three days after their return, the manuscript 

was published by the others in 1894, with an introduction by 

Mrs. Lewis. On a third visit to Sinai this lady completed the 

work of the triumvirate, and also published an English trans- 

lation of the whole. How, then, is this Sinai-Syriac or Lewis- 

Syriac, as it is called, related to the Curetonian and to the 
Peshitto? The problem becomes more complicated still by the 
introduction of a fourth factor, the most important of them all. 


| From early sources it was known that Tatian,’ a Syrian and Tatian, 


=| 


1 The date of Tatian’s birth is uncertain. Zahn decides for the year I10. He was 


in the prime of manhood by the year 160. See Hastings, Bible Dictionary, ii. p. 697. 
G 


s+ 
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a pupil of Justin Martyr, composed a harmony of the Gospels 
called the Diatessaron—ze, To dia Texcapwy evayyéedov, AN eX- 
pression which may be taken either as referring to the four 


‘ Gospels or as a musical term equivalent to harmony or chord. 


This Harmony was in use among the Syrians till the fifth 
century. Theodoret, Bishop of Cyrus, informs us that he 
destroyed 200 copies of it in his semi-Syriac, semi- -Greek 
diocese About the same time Bishop Rabbulas of Edessa 
(407-435) instructed his presbyters and deacons to see that 
all the churches possessed and read a copy of the Distinct 
Gospel—ze. not mixed or harmonised. The Lewis-Syriac 
bears this very title, Gospel of the Distinct or Divided, which 
is found also as the title of Matthew’s Gospel in the Curetonian 
version. Tatian’s Harmony has not yet been discovered in 
Syriac, but a Latin Harmony of ‘the Gospels. ls derived from it 
has long been known, and in 1883 a Harmony in Arabic was 
published by Ciasca which proves. to bea translation from the 
Syriac made by Ibn et-Tabib (de 1043) ¢ or a recension of it. 
Again, in 1836 the Armenian version of a Syriac jac Commentary 
by Ephraem of Edessa a (d. 373) was printed, and translated 
into Latin in 1876. [Hvangelit concordantis expositio facta a 
S. Ephraemo doctore Syro. In Latinum translataa J. B. Aucher, 
ed. G.Moesinger. Venetiis.] Finally Theodor Zahn discovered 
in the works of the Syriac writer Aphraates, who wrote between 
337 and 345, quotations which must be derived from this 
Harmony of Tatian ; and isolated quotations from Tatian 
are also found in later Syriac authors. And so the materials 
are provided for deciding the question whether or not Tatian 
made use of an earlier Syriac version in the preparation 
of his Harmony, and how ‘Té(atian), Syrcu(reton), Syrsin and 
Syrsch(aaf) ? are related to each other. The most probable view 
perhaps is that T is the earliest form in which the Gospel came 
to Syria, that in Syre« and Syrsin we have two attempts to ex- 
hibit T in the form of a version of the separate Gospels which 
1 See below, p. 213, n. 3. 
2 The Peshitto, so indicated from the principal edition by Schaaf, 1708-9. 
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were not generally accepted, while Syrsch actually succeeded 
and passed into general use. 

The interest attaching to this question may be learned from 
the form in which the text of Matthew i. 16 is given in these 
witnesses. Syrsch agrees exactly with our present Greek text, 
reads, Joseph cut ’ desponsata virgo “Maria genut Jesum Chris. 
tum. Now, the only Greek manuscripts that present a form 
corresponding to this are four minuscules, 346, 556, 624 and 


626, which differ in this.respect even from the other members — 
of the Ferrar Group to which they belong. In these four © 


manuscripts the verse reads, lwond 6 uynotevOnca (s2c) rapPévos 
Mapiap éeyévyycev Incoby Tov Aeyouevov Xpicrov. In the Latin, 
however, this text is represented by a number of the oldest 
manuscripts, seven at least, one of which omits the word virgo, 
while two have feperzt instead of genuzt, and tov Neyouevor is 
omitted. But in Syrsin we find: Joseph: Joseph autem cut 
desponsata (erat) virgo Maria genutt Jesum Christum. The 
passage is similarly cited in the recently published Dzalogue 
of Timotheus and Aquila} along with two other forms, thus :— 
Taxw8 éyéwnoey tov Iwan tov avdpa Mapias, é& iis éyevviOn 
Incots 6 Neyduevos Xpicros, cai lwond éyévyoev Tov Inooty rov 
Aeyouevoy Xpiorrov. 

The exact wording of Tatian can no longer be determined, 
but it is evident that of these three forms in which the verse 
is found, only one or none can be the original. If we had 
no more than our oldest uncials or the great body of our 
minuscules to go by, no one could have the slightest suspicion 
that in our Greek text all is not in perfect order. But here, 
in an old Syriac fragment from the far East, there 
suddenly appears a reading which is also found in Latin 
witnesses from the far West, and which is confirmed by four 


1 The Dialogues of Athanasius and Zacchaeus, and of T wmothy and Aquila, 
Edited with Prolegomena and Facsimiles by F. C. Conybeare (Oxford, 1898 ; 
Anecdota Oxoniensia, Classical Series, Part VIII). See Notice in the Zz¢, Cé/., 


1899, No. 5, col. 154 f. 
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solitary Greek manuscripts, written probably in Calabria at 
the close of the Middle Ages. How are these facts connected, 
and how do they stand to the other two readings, that of the 
common Greek text, and that of the Lewis-Syriac? The 
history of the text of the New Testament presents many such 
problems. 

But Syrian scholars were not satisfied with those forms of 
the New Testament already mentioned. In the year of 
Alexander 819 (A.D. 508),! a new and much more literal 
version was made from the Greek at the desire of Xenaia 
(Philoxenus), Bishop of Mabug? (488-518), by his rural Bishop 
Polycarp. Part of this version was published in England by 
Pococke in 1630—viz. the four_ Epistles | in the Antilegomena 
not included in the Peshitto, 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, and Jude. 
Unfortunately this edition was prepared from a somewhat 
inaccurate manuscript, which is now in the Bodleian Library. 
The later European editions of the Syriac New Testament 
took the text of these Epistles from Pococke’s edition, which 
was also the one used for critical editions of the Greek text. 
In 1886 Isaac H. Hall published a phototype edition of 
another manuscript:of this version (the Williams MS.), the 
property of a private gentleman in America, and corrected 
from it the text of the Syriac New Testament issued by the 
American Bible Society. The other parts of this version 
have not yet been found, but the same American scholar 
thought he discovered the Gospels in a ninth century 
manuscript belonging to the Syrian Protestant College in 
Beirut, and deposited in the Library of the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in New York.2 Bernstein thought he made 
the same discovery in 1853 in a manuscript belonging to the 
Angelica Library in Florence. 

On the basis of four manuscripts sent from Diarbeker in 
1736 to Dr. Gloucester Ridley, Joseph White published, 


* Dates are still reckoned in Syria according to the Greek era, counting from the 
year 312 B.C. 


® Hierapolis, now Membidsch on the Euphrates, 
° I. H. Hall, Syréac Manuscript Gospels of a Pre-Harklensian Version, 1883. 
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between 1778 and 1803,! a version which he designated 
by the name of Versio Philoxenia, and which still passes 
under this title. But this so-called Philoxenian version is not 
the identical version made fo 3 onus y Polycarp, but 
a revision undertaken by Thomas of Heraclea (Charkel), in 
the year 616-7. This Fevision_was_made at_Alexandri 
with the object of making the Syriac text represent the | 
Greek as closely as possible, even to the order of the words. 
and the insertion of the article. The critical symbols used. 
by Homeric commentators, the asterisk and the obelus, as 
well as numerous marginal notes, were employed to indicate 
the various readings found in the manuscripts. And it is 
very remarkable to observe that there were manuscripts in 
Alexandria at the beginning of the seventh century which 
were regarded by Thomas of Harkel as particularly well 
authenticated, but which deviate in a marked degree from 
the bulk of our present manuscripts, and which, especially 
in the Acts, agree almost entirely with Codex D, which 
occupies so singular a position among Greek manuscripts. 
A new edition of the Syriac text is necessary before 
any further use can be made of it in the criticism of 
the New Testament. Mr. Deane set himself to this task, 
going on the basis of sixteen manuscripts in England 





alone, but unfortunately he was unable to bring it to a 


conclusion. 


The Apocalypse was first edited in 1627 by de Dieu at Apocalypse. 


Leyden, from a manuscript that had been in the possession of 
Scaliger. It is found in a few other manuscripts, in one, 4g, 
that was transcribed about this same time for Archbishop 
Ussher from a Maronite manuscript at Kenobin on Mount 
Lebanon. It is not found in the Syriac New Testament, 
but the later editions insert it from de Dieu. In Apoc. 
viii. 13, instead of “an eagle in the midst of heaven” (éy | 
pecovparijuart), the Syriac translator took it as “in the - 


| 
| 


1 The Gospels appeared in 1778, the Acts and Catholic Epistles in 1799, and 
the Pauline Epistles in 1803. 
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‘midst with a bloody tail” (ueoos, ovpa, atua). Another 
Syriac version, in which this error is avoided, was discovered 
in 1892 by J. Gwynn in a Codex belonging to Lord Crawford, 
and published by him as the first book printed in Syriac at 
the Dublin University Press. Still more interesting is it to 
know that in a manuscript, once the property of Julius Mohl, 
and now in Cambridge, both the so-called Epistles of Clement 
are found after the Catholic Epistles. This manuscript, part 
of which was published by Bensly in 1889 (see above, p. 79), 
contains a note at the end to the effect that it was derived, 
so far as the Pauline Epistles are concerned, from the copy 
of Pamphilus.! 

; About the same time and in the same region, Paul of Tella 
translated one of the best Greek manuscripts of the Old 
Testament into Syriac almost as literally as Thomas of 
Harkel, thereby doing immense service in the construction 
of the Syriac Hexapla, a work of inestimable value for the 

textual criticism of the Old Testament. 

Evangeliarium Mention may be made here of another Syriac version of 
aoe the New Testament, the so-called Jerusalem or Palestinian 
Syriac (Syrhr_ or Syrhier), This version, hitherto known 
almost solely from an Evangeliarium in the Vatican of the 
year 1030, was edited by Count Miniscalchi Erizzo at Verona 
in 1861-4, and an excellent edition was published in 1892 in 
Libliothecae Syriacae a Paulo de Lagarde collectae quae ad 

Philologiam sacram pertinent. And now not only have two 

fresh manuscripts of this Evangeliarium been discovered on 
Mount Sinai by J.R. Harris and Mrs. Lewis, and edited by 
Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson, but fragments of the Acts and 

? In Tischendorf’s critical apparatus these fragments are indicated as SyrP(osterior) 
or as Syrwhitle), Jt would be better to use the symbol SyrPollycarp) for the first 
version of 508 made by Polycarp for Philoxenus, and Syrthotmas) for Thomas of 
Harkel’s recension of 616. Gebhardt’s notation is as follows :—Syr? is the Cure- 
tonian; Syr>is the Peshitto; Syr° is the Harklean, of which again Syr‘t is the 
text, Syr™ the margin, Syr¢* sub asterisco ; Syr4 is the Jerusalem Syriac ; while 
Syrb*l is the text of 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, and Jude. Zahn proposes to indicate 


the Philoxenian (Tischendorf’s Syr>od!) by Syr?, and the Harklean by Syr®; for the 
Gospels he would employ Syr®, Syrs, Syr? ; Syr!, therefore, is the Peshitto. 
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| Pauline Epistles have also been found and published, as well 
as portions of the Old Testament and other Church literature. 
The dialect in which these fragments are written is quite 
different from ordinary Syriac, and may, perhaps, bear a close 
resemblance to that in which Jesus spoke to His disciples. 
At what time and in what region this entire literature took 
its rise is not yet determined with certainty. The Greek text 
on which the Evangeliarium is based has many peculiarities. 
In Matthew xxvii. 17, ¢.g., the robber is called Jesus Barabbas, 

or, rather, Jesus Barrabbas, a fact known to Origen, but now 
recorded only in a few Greek minuscules by the first or second 
hand. 

| What used to be called the Versio Karkaphensis or 

| Montana is not really a version, but merely the Massoretic 

_work of a monastery school intended to preserve the proper 
spelling and pronunciation of the text of the Bible. 

No other branch of the Church has taken such pains as the 
Syrian, faithfully to transmit and to circulate the Gospel. 
From the mountains of Lebanon and Kurdistan, from the 
plains of Mesopotamia and the coast of Malabar, and even 
from distant China there have come into the libraries of 
Europe Syriac manuscripts of the utmost value for the 
textual criticism of the New Testament. 


LITERATURE on the Syriac Versions :— 

J. G. Christian Adler, Novi Testamenti Versiones Syriacae, 
Simplex, Philoxentana, et Hierosolymitana. Denuo examinatae et ad 
fidem codicum manu scriplorum . . »- novis observationibus atque 
tabulis aere incisis illustratae. Wafniae, pp. vill. 206. With eight 
Plates. 1789, 4to. For the complete list of editions up to 1888, see 
my Litteratura Syriaca (Syr. Gr., 2nd edition, pp. 20 ff.). Appendix 

thereto in Urt., 227 ff.; R. Duval, Za Littérature Syriaque. Paris, 
1899, pp. 42-67; Z7G7., 813-822; Scrivener, fourth edition, i. 
6-40, with the help of Gwilliam and Deane; Zhe Printed Editions 
of the Syriac New Testament, in the Church Quarterly Review, 1888, 
1 Land, in the Anecdota Syriaca, iv., 18753 Harris, Biblical Fragments from 
Mount Sinai, 1890; Gwilliam, in the Anecdota Oxoniensia, Semitic Series, i. 5, 
1893 ; ix. 1896 ; Lewis-Nestle-Gibson, Stadia Sénaztica, vi. 
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July, 257-297; G. H. Gwilliam, in the Studia Biblica et Ecclestastica 
(Oxford), ii, 1890, ili, 1891; F. C. Conybeare, Zhe growth of the 
Peshitta Version of the New Testament, in the American Journal of 
- Theology, 1897, iv. 883-912; Burkitt, in the Journal of Theological 
Studies, i. (July 1900), 569 ff., referring to his forthcoming edition of 
the Evangelion da-Mepharreshe, says that he has had to go over the 
Gospel quotations of St. Ephraem, and closes by saying, ‘‘I confess 
that .I am unconvinced that what we call the New Testament 
Peshitta was in existence in St. Ephraem’s day, and I believe that we 
owe both its production and victorious reception to the organizing 
energy of the Great Rabbula, Bishop of Edessa from 411 to 435 A.D.” 

1. Till Gwilliam’s edition of the Gospels appears, which has been 
promised since 1891, the best edition will be the Editio Princeps of 
Widmanstadt, 1555; then that of Leusden and Schaaf, Movum 
Domini nostri Jesu Christi Testamentum Syriacum cum versione latina 
cura et studio J. Leusden et C. Schaaf editum. Ad omnes editiones 
diligenter recensitum et varits lectionibus magno labore collectis 
adornatum, Lugd. Bat. 1709, ato. Acc. Schaaf, Lexicon Syriacum 
concordantiale. The text reprinted by Jones at Oxford, 1805; the 
editions of the London Bible Society, 1816 and 1826, and better 
still, the Syriac and New-Syriac editions of the American 
Mission in Urmia, 1846, and of the American Bible Society of New 
York, 1868, 1874, and frequently (with the Nestorian vocalisation). 
An edition is promised from the Jesuit Press at Beyruth, Wouveau 
Testament Syriaque en petits caracteres, @apres plusieurs manuscrits 
anciens, éd. par le P. L. Chetkho. 

The New Testament part of the Peshitto has been very much 
neglected in the present century. On the O.T., investigations, 
chiefly in the form of dissertations on most of the books, have been 
published, establishing the relation of the Syriac to the Massoretic 
text, the Septuagint, and the Targum. But almost nothing of this 
sort has been done for the N.T., at least in Germany, since the time 
of Michaelis and Lohlein, The question has never once been taken 
up how many translators’ hands can be distinguished in the N.T. 

J. D. Michaelis, Curae in Versionem Syriacam Act. Afpost. cum 
consectarts criticis de indole, cognationibus ef usu versionts Syriacae 
tabularum Novi Foederis. Gottingen, 1755. C. L. E. Lohlein, Syrus 
LEpistolae ad Ephesios interpres in causa critica “denuo examinatus, 
Erlangen, 1835. 


2. Cureton’s Remains (1858) is now out of print. Till Burkitt’s 
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new edition appears its place will be taken by Baethgen’s Retransla- 
tion into Greek (Evangelienfragmente. Der griechische Text des 
Curetonschen Syrers wiederhergestellt, Leipzig, 1885); and more 
especially by Albert Bonus’s CoW/atio codicis Lewisiani rescripti 
evangeliorum Syriacorum cum codice Curetoniano, Oxford, 1896 ; and 
by Carl Holzhey’s Der neuentdeckte Codex Sinatticus untersucht. Mit 
einem vollstindigen Verzeichnis der Varianten des Codex Sinatticus 
und Codex Curetonianus, Munich, 1896. See A. Bonus, Zhe Sinattic 
Palimpsest and the Curetonian Syriac, in the Exposttory Times, May 
1895, p. 380 ff. The publications of T. R. Crowfoot, Aragmenta Evan- 
gelica, Pars I., IT., 1870, 1872, and Observations on the Collations in 
Grech of Cureton’s Syriac Fragments, 1872, contain useful material, 
but there are a good many mistakes. 

3. The Editio Princeps of the Lewis text is, of course, that of 
Bensly, Harris, and Burkitt, Ze Four Gospels in Syriac, transcribed 
from the Sinaitic Palimpsest.. . . . Cambridge, 1894. To this 
must be added its complement by Mrs. Lewis, Some Pages of the 
Four Gospels retranscribed (with or without an English translation), 
London, 1896; further, Zast Gleanings from the Sinat Palimpsest, 
Expositor, Aug. 1897, pp. 111-119; also, Ax Omission from the 
Text of the Sinai Palimpsest, Expositor, Dec. 1897, p. 472. On the 
discovery of the manuscript, see Mrs. Gibson, How the Codex was 


found, ... . Cambridge, 1893, and Mrs. Lewis, Zn the shadow of 
Sinai, ... . Cambridge, 1898; also Mrs. Bensly, Our Journey to 
Sinai, .... With a chapter on the Sinai Palimpsest. “London, 


1896. See also Mrs. Lewis, Zhe Earlier Home of the Sinaitic 
Palimpsest, Expositor, June 1900, Pp. 415-421. The text has 
been translated into German by Adalbert Merx, who has added a 
brief but valuable critical discussion. Berlin (Reimer), 1897. The 
second part, comprising the commentary, has not yet appeared. See 
also G.william’s notice of the editio princeps in the Expository Times, 
Jan. 1895, p. 157 ff. 
4. On Tatian, the latest and best is Zahn, Evangelienharmonie, 
PRE, v. (1898), 653 ff.; also his Forschungen, i. (1881), Tatian’s 
Diatessaron, ii. p. 286 ff. (1883), iv. (1891); Gesch. des Kanons, Hg 
387-414, il. 530-556. J. H. Hill, Zhe earliest Life of Christ ever 
compiled from the Four Gospels, being the Diatessaron of Tatian 
(c. A.D. 160), Zéterally translated from the Arabic Version. Edinburgh, 
1893. J. R. Harris, The Diatessaron of Tatian, a Preliminary 
Study. Cambridge, 1890. Zhe Diatessaron, a Reply, in the Con- 
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temporary Review, Aug. 1895, in answer to W. R. Cassels, in the 
Vineteenth Century, April 1895; also by the same writer, Pragments 
of the Commentary of Ephrem Syrus upon the Diatessaron. London, 
TiS Ob tac ieete ae J. H. Hill, A Dissertation on the Gospel Commentary 
of S. Ephrem the Syrian... . Edinburgh, 1896. J. A. Robinson, 
Tatian’s Diatessaron and a Dutch Harmony, in the Academy, 24th 
March 1894. Hope W. Hogg, Zhe Diatessaron of Tatian, with 
introduction and translation, in the Ante-WVicene Library. Additional 
Volume... . edited by Allan Menzies. Edinburgh, 1897, pp. 
33-138. W. Elliott, Zatian’s Diatessaron and the Modern Critics. 
Plymouth, 1888. I. H. Hall, 4 Pair of Citations from the Diates- 
saron, in the Journal of Biblical Literature, x. 2 (1891), 153-155. 
J. Goussen, Pauca Fragmenta genuina Diatessaroniana, appended to 
the Agocalypsis S. Joannis Versio Sahidica, 1895. See also Baumer 
in the Literarischer Handwetser, 1890, 153-169; the article Zatan 
in the Excyclopedia Britannica, and Hastings’ Bible Dictionary, vol. 
ily p:.697 £. 

5. On the later Syriac versions, see Urt., 228, 236 f.; Gwynn, 
The older Syriac Version of the four Minor Catholic Epistles, 
Hermathena, No. xvi. (vol. vil.), 1890, 281-314. Merx, Die in der 
LPeschito fehlenden Briefe des Neuen Testamentes in arabischer der 


Philoxeniana entstammender Uebersetzung ... . Leitschrift fiir 
Assyriologie, xii. 240 ff., 348 ff., xii. 1-28. Bensly, Tze Harklean 
Version of the Epistle to the Hebrews, .. . . Cambridge, 1889. In 


this edition will be found the subscription mentioned above, con- 
necting the manuscript with that of Pamphilus. See Addenda, p. xv. 

6. On the Jerusalem Evangeliarium, see Urt, 228, 237. Zahn, 
Forschungen, i. 329 ff. Lagarde, Mitteilungen, i. 111, iv. 328, 340. 
A. de Lagarde, Evinnerungen an P. de Lagarde, p. 112 ff. Lewis 
and Gibson, Zhe Palestinian Syriac Lectionary of the Gospels re- 
edited from two Sinat MSS. and from P. de Lagarde’s edition of the 
Lvangeliarium Flierosolymitanum, London, 1899. The Lectionary 
published in the Studia Sinattica, vi., contains, in the N.T., passages 
from Acts, Romans, 1 and 2 Cor., Gal., Ephes., Philip., Col, x 
Thess., 1 and 2 Tim., Heb., James. See notice in the Exfository 
Times, Jan. 1898, p. 190 ff. Zhe Liturgy of the Nile, published by 
G. Margoliouth, 1896 (Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Oct. 
1896, 677-731, and also published separately), contains Acts xvi. 
16-34. See also Woods, Zhe Mew Syriac Fragments in the 
Expository Times, Nov. 1893. 
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(0.) LATIN VERSIONS. 


The name most closely associated with the Latin Versions Jerome. 


of the New Testament is that of Jerome (Hieronymus). This 
scholar was born at Stridon, on the borders of Dalmatia,’ 
about the year 345, and educated at Rome. After leading 
for some time a hermit life in Palestine, Jerome returned to 
Rome, and it was during his residence there, in the year 382, 
that he was urged by Pope Damasus to undertake a revision 
of the Latin version of the New Testament then in use. This 
he did, and in 383 sent the Pope, who died in the following 
year, the first instalment of the work, the Four Gospels, 
accompanied with a letter beginning thus :—* Thou compellest 
me to make a new work out of an old; after so many copies 
of the Scriptures have been dispersed throughout the whole 
world, I am now to occupy the seat of the arbiter, as it were, 
and seeing they disagree, to decide which of them accords 
with the truth of the Greek; a pious task, verily, yet a 
perilous presumption, to pass judgment on others and oneself 
to be judged by all.” He anticipates that everyone, no matter 
who, learned or ignorant, that takes up a Bible and finds a 
discrepancy between it and the usual text will straightway 
condemn him as an impious falsifier who presumed to add to 
or alter or correct the ancient Scriptures. But he comforts 
himself with the reflection that it is the High Pontiff himself 
that has laid this task upon him, and that the testimony of 
his jealous opponents themselves proves that discrepancies 
are an indication of error (verum non esse quod variat, etiam 
maledicorum testimonio comprobatur) ; for if they tell us we 


are to rest our faith on the Latin exemplars, they must first 


say which, because there are almost as many versions as 
manuscripts (tot enim sunt exemplaria paene quot codices) ; 
if it is to be the majority of these, why not rather go back to 


Heimat des h, Hieronymus? in the 


1 See F. Bulié, Wo lag Stridon, die 
898. Also La patrie de S. Jerome in 


Festschrift fiir Otto Benndorf. Vienna, 1 
Analecta Bollandiana, xvii. 3. 
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the Greek original which has been badly rendered by in- 
competent translators (a vitiosis interpretibus male edita), 
made worse instead of better by the presumption of unskilful 
correctors (a praesumptoribus imperitis emendata perversius), 
and added to or altered by sleepy scribes (a librariis dormi- 
tantibus aut addita sunt aut mutata). In a letter to his 
learned friend Marcella, written in the year 384, he gives 
instances of what he complains of, citing, eg., Romans xii. II, 
where tempor servientes had hitherto been read instead of 
domino servientes (xaipw instead of xvpim), and 1 Tim. v. 19, 
“against an elder receive not an accusation,’ where the 
qualifying clause, “except before two or three witnesses,” 
was dropped, and also 1 Tim. i, 15, iii. 1, where humanus 
sermo was given in place of fidelzs. In all three instances, 
our most recent critical editions decide in favour of Jerome, 
against the Old Latin Version. In the last instance cited, we 
know of only one Latin-Greek manuscript that has avOpWzwos 
instead of micros, and that only in c. iii. 1, viz. D*. Jerome 
accordingly issued an improved version of the New Testa- 
ment, beginning with the Gospels. For this purpose he made 
a careful comparison of old Greek manuscripts (codicum 
Graecorum emendata conlatione sed veterum). In his ver- 
sion he was also careful only to make an alteration when a 
real change of meaning was necessary, retaining in all other 
cases the familiar Latin wording. The Gospels were in the 
order which has been the prevailing one since his day— 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, John. 

We learn from the great Church Teacher AUGUSTINE, who 
lived in Africa about the same time (354-430), that there was 
an endless variety and multitude of translators (latinorum 
interpretum infinita varietas, interpretum numerositas). He 
tells us that while it was possible to count the number of 
those who had translated the Bible—ze. the Old Testament— 
from Hebrew into Greek, the Latin translators were innumer- 
able; that in the early age of the Christian faith (primis fidei 
temporibus), no sooner did anyone gain possession of a Greek 
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Codex, and believe himself to have any knowledge of both 
languages, than he made bold to translate it (ausus est in- 
terpretari). The advice he himself gives is to prefer the 


| [talic version to the others, as being the most faithful and Itala, 


intelligible (in ipsis autem interpretationibus Itala prae- 
| feratur ; nam est verborum tenacior cum perspicuitate sen- 
\tentiae. De Doctrina Christiana, ii. 14, 15). On the ground 
of this passage, the pre-Jeromic versions have been compre- 
hended under the title of the Itala, as distinguished from 


Jerome’s own work, which is called the Vulgate, seeing that Vulgate. 


it became the prevailing text in the Church of the Middle 
Ages. By the Itala, Augustine himself, however, must have 
referred to a particular version, and, according to the usage 
of that time, the word cannot mean anything else than a 
version originating in or prevalent in Italy—ze. the North of 
Italy, what is called Lombardy. It is not difficult to under- 
stand how it came to pass that Augustine used such a 
version in Africa, seeing that he was a pupil of Ambrose, 
Bishop of Milan. In recent times Burkitt has revived the 
opinion that by Itala Augustine means neither more nor 
less than Jerome’s Revision of the Gospels. He demon- 
strates that Augustine’s De Consensu, written about the year 
400, is based on Jerome’s revised text. In this, Zahn’ 
agrees with him on grounds that admit of no question so far 
as this point is concerned. But Wordsworth-White? will 
not admit the inference that Augustine must have meant 
this Revision when he spoke of Itala in the year 397, seeing 
that in his letter to Jerome,® written in 403, he thanks God 
for the interpretation of the Gospel, “ quasi de opere recenter 
cognito,” while in his earlier letters to Jerome* he makes no 
mention of it: “quod mirandum esset si in opere ante sex 
annos publici iuris facto eam collaudasset.” ° 

1 Einleitung, ii. 195. 2 Eptlogus ad Evangelia, p. 656. 
3No. 71; 164 in Jerome’s letters, 
4No. 56 (A.D. 394), 67 (397), 101 (402). 


5 Burkitt’s view was expressed more than three-quarters of a century ago by 
C. A. Breyther, in a dissertation entitled, De uz guam antiquissimae versiones 


Old Latin 
Texts. 


- African 
Latin. 
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(1.) LATIN VERSIONS BEFORE JEROME. 


Where, when, and by whom was the New Testament, or at 


| least were parts of it, first translated into Latin? From the 


passage in Augustine quoted above, we learn that it was done 


_ by all and sundry in the very earliest times of the Christian 


a 


faith. Rome used to be regarded as the place where the 
Latin versions took their rise. But it was observed that Greek 
was very commonly employed as the written language at 
Rome, especially among Christians. The first Bishops of Rome 
have pure Greek names, and even the first representative of the 
Roman Church with a Latin name, the Clement that wrote 
the Epistle to the Corinthians about the year 95, even he 
wrote in Greek. Moreover, when the relics of the Old Latin 
Bibles began to be examined, it was observed that their 
language, both in vocabulary and grammar, entirely agreed 
with that found in African writers of that age, and in some 
things agreed with these alone. It is, of course, a fact that 
the majority of the writers of that age known to us are 
African. Till quite recently, therefore, it was held to be 
tolerably well made out that the birthplace of the Latin Bible 


‘is to be found in Africa. It was regarded by many as 


equally certain, that in spite of the statements of Jerome 
and Augustine, and in spite too of the various forms in which 
the Old Latin Bible now exists, these all proceed from a 
common origin, or at most from two sources, so that it was 
not quite correct to speak of a “ multitude of translators” in 
the very earliest times. The settlement of this question is 
rendered more difficult by the fact that, while the extant 
copies of the pre-Jeromic Bible are undoubtedly very early, 
they are few in number, and for the most part mutilated. 
The reason of this is not far to seek. For, as time went on 
and Jerome’s new version came to be more and more ex- 
clusively used, manuscripts of the earlier version lost their 


quae extant latinae in crisin evangeliorum IV. habent (Merseburg, 1824). See 
v. Dobschiitz, 72Lz., 1897, 135. 
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value, and were the more frequently used for palimpsests and 
book covers. One has also to take into account how liable 
the text of both was to be corrupted, either by the copyist of 
an Old Latin Bible inserting in the margin, or even interpolat- 
ing in the text, various passages from Jerome’s translation that 
seemed to him to be a decided improvement, or conversely, 
by the scribe who should have written the new rendering 
involuntarily permitting familiar expressions to creep in from 
the old. It is estimated that we have about 8000 manuscripts 
of Jerome's recension, of which 2228 have been catalogued by 
Gregory. Samuel Berger, the most thorough investigator in 
this field, examined 800 manuscripts in Paris alone. But on 
the other hand, only 38 manuscripts of the Old Latin Version 
of the New Testament are known to exist. The credit of 
collecting the relics of these pre-Jeromic versions of the Old 
and New Testament, so far as they were accessible at that 
time, belongs to Peter Sabatier the Maurist (Rheims, 1743, 
3 vols. folio). 

In critical editions of the New Testament the manuscripts 
of the pre-Jeromic versions are indicated by the small letters 
of the Roman alphabet. They are the following :— 


1. GOSPELS. 


a. Vercellensis: according to a tradition recorded in a 
document of the eighth century this manuscript was written 
by Eusebius, Bishop of Vercelli, who died in the year 370 or 
371. -Kecent scholars, however, date it somewhat later. It is 
written on purple with silver letters. The order of the Gospels 
is that found in most of these Old Latin MSS.—viz. Matthew, 
John, Luke, Mark. The manuscript is defective in several 
places. 


The codex was edited by Irico in 1748, and by Bianchini in 
1749 along with some of the others in his Evangeliarium Quadruplex. 
This latter edition was reprinted, with some inaccuracies, in Migne’s 
Patrologia Latina, vol. xii. The manuscript was again edited by 
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"‘Belsheim; Codex Vercellensis. Quatuor Evangelia ante Hieronymum 
latine translata ex religuiis Codicis Vercellensis, saeculo ut videtur 
guarto scripti, et ex Lditione Iriciana principe denuo ededit (sic) 
Jo. Belsheim. Christiania, 1894. 


b. Veronensis: of the fourth or fifth century, also written 
with silver on purple. In this Codex, John vii. 44-viii. 12 has 
been erased. The manuscript is defective. 

Edited by Bianchini (see above). A Spagnolo, Z’Evangeliario 


Purpureo Veronese. Nota (Torino, 1899. Estratta dagli Atti dell’ 
Accademia Reale delle Scienze di Torino), 


c. Colbertinus : in Paris, written in the twelfth century, but 
still containing the Old Latin text in the Gospels, though 
exhibiting Jerome’s version in other parts. 


Edited by Sabatier, and again by Belsheim; Codex Colbertinus 
Parisiensis. Quatuor Evangelia ante Hieronymum latine translata post 
editionem Petri Sabatier cum ipso codice collatam denuo edidit Jo. 
Belsheim. Christiania, 1888. 


d. The Latin part of Codex D; see p. 64 ff. 
e. Palatinus: of the fourth or fifth century, written like 


ab fij on purple with gold and silver letters: now in 
Vienna, with one leaf in Dublin. 


Two other fragments were published in 1893 by Hugo Linke from 
a transcript made for Bianchini in 1762. The entire codex was 


edited by Belsheim, Christiania, 1896. See von Dobschiitz in the 
LCbl., 1896, 28. 


f. Brixianus, of the sixth century, in Brescia. In their new 
edition of the Vulgate, Wordsworth and White printed the 
text of this manuscript underneath that of Jerome for com- 
parison’s sake as probably containing the text most nearly 
resembling that on which Jerome based his recension. But 
see Burkitt’s Note in the Journal of T. heological Studies, 1. i. 
(Oct. 1899), 129-134, and the note to Pp. 139 in Addenda. 

ff,. Corbeiensis I., contains the Gospel according to Matthew 
alone. The manuscript formerly belonged to the Monastery 
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of Corbey, near Amiens, and with others was transferred to 
St.. Petersburg during the French Revolution. 

ff,. Corbeiensis II., written in the sixth century and now in 
Paris: contains the Gospels with several lacune. 

On Belsheim’s editions of ff, and ff, (1881 and 1887), see E. Ranke 
in the 7%Lz,, 1887, col. 566, and S, Berger, Bul/, Crit., 1891, 
302 f, 


g, Sangermanensis I., of the ninth century, in Paris, 
exhibits a mixed text. The manuscript was used by Stephen 
for his Latin Bible of 1538. 

g,. Sangermanensis II., written in an Irish hand of the 
tenth century, has a mixed text: in Paris (Lat. 13069). 

h, Claromontanus, of the fourth or fifth century, now in 
the Vatican: has the Old Latin text in Matthew only. The 
manuscript is defective at the beginning down to Matt. iii. 15 
and also from Matt. xiv. 33-xviii. 12, 

Edited by Mai in his Scriptorum Veterum Nova Collectio, iii. 
257-288, and by Belsheim, Christiania, 1892. 


i. Vindobonensis, of the seventh century, contains fragments 
of Luke and Mark written on purple with silver and gold. 


Edited by Belsheim, Codex Vindobonensis membranaceus purpureus 
. antiguissimae evangeliorum Lucae et Marci translationis Latinae 


fragmenta edidit Jo. Belsheim. Lipsiae, 1885 (cum tabula). 


j(zin 7zGr.). Saretianus or Sarzannensis, of the fifth century, 
contains 292 verses from John written on purple. The manu- 
script was discovered in 1872 in the Church of Sarezzano, near 
Tortona, and is not yet completely edited. 

Compare G. Amelli, Un antichissimo codice biblico Latino purpureo 
conservato nella chiesa dt Sarezzano presso Tortona. Mulan, 1872. 


k. Bobiensis, of the fifth century, is perhaps the most 
important of the Old Latin manuscripts, but unfortunately | 
contains only fragments of Matthew and Mark. It is said to 
have belonged to St. Columban, the founder of the monastery 


of Bobbio, who died in the year 615. It is now preserved at ' 
H 
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Turin. See Burkitt on Mark xv. 34 in Codex Bobiensis in 
the Journal of Theological Studies, i. 2 (Jan. 1900), p. 278 f. 

1. Rehdigeranus, in Breslau, purchased in Venice by Thomas 
von Rehdiger in 1569. Matthew i. 1-ii. 15 and a good deal 
of John wanting. . 

Edited by H. Fr. Haase, Breslau, 1865, 1866: vangeliorum 


quattuor vetus latina interpretatio ex codice Rehdigerano nunc primum ~ 
edita. 


m. Does not represent any particular manuscript and should 
properly be omitted here. It indicates the Lzder de divinis 
scripturis sive Speculum, a work mistakenly ascribed to 
Augustine, consisting of a collection of proof-passages (testi- 
monia) from the Old and New Testaments. All the books 
of the latter are made use of except Philemon, Hebrews, and 
3 John, but the Epistle to the Laodiczans is cited among the 
number. 


Fragmenta Novi Testamenti in translatione latina antehieronymiana 
ex libro qui vocatur Speculum eruit et ordine librorum Novi Testamenti 
exposuit J. Belsheim. Christiania, 1899. 


nop. Are fragments at St. Gall: published in the Old Latin 
Biblical Texts, see below, p. 131 f. 

n. Written in the fifth or sixth century, has probably been 
in the Library at St. Gall since its foundation. It contains 
portions of Matthew and Mark, with John xix. 13-42. 

o. Written in the seventh century, possibly to take the place 
of the last leaf of n, which is wanting, contains Mark xvi. 14-20. 

p. Two leaves of an Irish missal written in the seventh or 
eighth century. ; 

a,. Is part of the same manuscript as n. It consists of a 
leaf containing Luke xi. 11-29 and xiii. 16-34. It was found 
in the Episcopal archives at Chur, and is preserved in the 
Rheetisches Museum there. 

q. Monacensis, written in the sixth or seventh century, came 


originally from Freising. Published in the Old Latin Biblical 
Texts 


a oe a ee es 


ee 
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ror r, andr,. Usserianus J. and II., are both in Dublin. The 
former is written in an Irish hand of the seventh century, and 
has several lacune. r, belongs to the ninth or tenth century 
and has an Old Latin text in Matthew resembling that of r,. 
It shows affinity with Jerome’s text in Mark, Luke, and John, 
of which, however, only five leaves remain. 


Edited by T. K. Abbott, Lvangeliorum versio antehieronymiana 
ex codice Usseriano (Dublinensi), adjecta collatione codicis Ussertant 
alterius. Accedit versio Vulgata. . . . Dublin, 1884, 2 Parts. 


s. Four leaves with portions of Luke, written in the sixth 
century. The fragments came originally from Bobbio, and 
are now in the Ambrosian Library at Milan. Published in 
the Old Latin Biblical Texts. 

t. A palimpsest very difficult to decipher, containing portions 
of the first three chapters of Mark, written in the fifth century, 
and now at Berne. Published in the Old Latin Biblical 
Texts. ; . 

y. Bound in the cover of a volume at Vienna entitled, Pactus 
Legis Ripuarie: exhibits John xix. 27-xx. 11. Published in 
the Old Latin Biblical Texts. 

aur. Aureus or Holmiensis, written in the seventh or eighth 
century, exhibits the Gospels entire, with the exception of 
Luke xxi. 8-30. An inscription in old English states that 
the manuscript was purchased from the heathen (the Danes? ) 
by Alfred the Alderman for Christ Church, Canterbury, when 
Alfred was King and Ethelred Archbishop (871-889). It was 
afterwards in Madrid, and is now at Stockholm. It is really 
a Vulgate text with an admixture of Old Latin readings. 
Published by Belsheim in 1878. ! 

$. Is the interlinear Latin version of A (see p. 72), and 
is interesting on account of its alternative readings given in 
almost every verse—eg. wxorem vel conjugem for -yuvaixa, 
Matt. i. 20. Compare Harris, The Codex Sangallensis, Cam- 


bridge, 1891. 


On the Prolegomena found in many Old Latin and Vulgate manu- 
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scripts of the Gospels, see Peter Corssen, Monarchianische Prologe 
zu den vier Evangelien. Leipzig, 1896 (ZU., xv. 1). This has 
been supplemented by von Dobschiitz’s Prolog zur Apostelgeschichte. 
See also Jiilicher in the GGA., 1896, xi, 841-851. J.S. in the Revue 
Critique, 1897, vii. 135 f. H. Holtzmann in the 7% Lz., 1897, 
xii, col. 231 ff. A. Hilgenfeld, A/tchristliche Prolegomena zu den 
Evangelien in the ZfwTh., 1897, lil. 432-444. 


2. ACTS. 


a As for the Gospels. 


e. The Latin text of E. See above, p. 75. 

g. Gigas Holmiensis, the immense manuscript of the entire 
Latin Bible preserved at Stockholm. The text is Old Latin 
only in the Acts and Apocalypse, the rest ofthe New Testa- 
ment exhibiting Jerome’s version. The manuscript was 
brought to Sweden from Prague as a prize of war in 1648, 
along with the Codex Argenteus, 


The Acts and Apocalypse were edited by Belsheim, Christiania, 
1879. On this see O. v. Gebhardt in the 7#Zz., 1880, col. 185. A 
new collation of this manuscript was made for W.-W. by H. Karlsson 
in 1891. 


g,. In Milan, is part of a Lectionary written in the tenth 
or eleventh century, and contains the pericope for St. Stephen’s 
day, Acts vi. 8—vii. 2, vii. 5 1—viii. 4. 

Published by Ceriani in his Monumenta Sacra et Profana, i. 2, pp. 
127, 128, Milan, 1866, 


h. Floriacensis, a palimpsest formerly belonging to the 
Abbey of Fleury on the Loire, and now in Paris, written 
probably in the seventh century. It contains fragments of 
the Apocalypse, Acts, 1 and 2 Peter, and 1 John, in this order. 
(Tischendorf’s reg.: Blass’s f.) 


The latest and best edition is that of S, Berger: Ze Palimpseste de 
Fleury, Paris, 1889. 


P2 written in the thirteenth century, exhibits a text with 
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an admixture of Old Latin readings in the Acts only. The 
manuscript came originally from Perpignan, and is now in Paris, 
No. 321. It was used by Blass. 

Published by Berger: Ux ancien texte latin des Actes des Apétres, 
etc. Paris, 1895. See von Dobschiitz in the Z/Lz., 1896, 4; 
Haussleiter in the 7%. Zé/., no. 9 ; Schmiedel in the Z. Coz, no. 33 ; 
E. Beurlier, Bud/. Crit., 1896, 32, p. 623. 

s, Bobiensis, a palimpsest of the fifth or sixth century at 
Vienna, containing fragments of Acts xxiii, xxv.-xxviil., and 
of James and 1 Peter. 

_ x, Written in the seventh or eighth century, contains the 
Acts with the exception of xiv. 26-xv. 32. The manuscript 
is preserved at Oxford and is not completely published. 

w. Is the symbol given by Blass to a paper manuscript of 
the New Testament written, it seems, in Bohemia in the 
fifteenth century, and now at Wernigerode. In the main it 
exhibits Jerome’s text even to a greater extent than p, but 
preserves elements of the Old Latin, particularly in the latter 
half of the Acts. The mixture is similar to that observed in 
the Provencal New Testament, which is derived from a Latin 
manuscript of this nature, and to that in the pre-Lutheran 
German Bible. (See Uvz., p. 127 f.) 

On Acts, see especially P. Corssen, Der Cyprianische Text der 
Acta Apostolorum. Berlin, 1892. 


3, CATHOLIC EPISTLES. 

h 

m \ As above. 

s 

ff. Corbeiensis, at St. Petersburg, of the tenth century, 
contains the Epistle of James. 
_ Edited by Belsheim in the 7: heologisk Tidsskrift for den evangelisk- 
lutherske Kirke i Norge (N.S. Vol. ix. Part 2); also by J. Wordsworth, 
The Corbey St. James, etc., in Studia Biblica, i. pp. 113-150. Oxford, 


18385. 
1 Photolithographed by Clédat from a MS. at Lyons. 
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q. Written in the seventh century, and preserved at Munich, 
contains fragments of 1 John, and of 1 and 2 Peter. The 
text exhibits the passage of the Three Heavenly Witnesses 
in I John v., but verse 7 follows verse 8. . 


Published by Ziegler in 1877, Sruchstiicke einer eek 
miantschen Uebersetzung der Petrusbriefe. 


4. PAULINE EPISTLES. 


m. As for the Gospels. 

defg. The Latin versions of the Greek Codices D E F G. 

gue. Guelferbytanus, of the sixth century, contains frag- 
ments of Romans cc. xixv., found in the Gothic pefetsipsc: 
at Wolfenbiittel. See p. 60. 

Published by Tischendorf in his Axecdota Sacra et Profana, — 
1855, pp. 153-158. See Burkitt, in the Journal of Theological Studies, 
i. 1 (Oct. 1899), ps 134, and Contes the note to p. 139 in the 
Addenda, p. xv. 


r. Written in the fifth or sixth | century, came originally 
from Freising, and is now at Munich: contains portions of 
Romans, I and 2 Corinthians, Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, 
1 Timothy, and Hebrews. 

Ziegler, Ltalafragmente der paulinischen Briefe. Marburg, 1876. 


Wolfflin, ewe Bruchstiicke der Freisinger Itala (Miinchener Sitz- 
ungsberichte, 1893, ii. 253-280). 


rz. Also at Munich, a single leaf, with part of Phil. iv. and 
of 1 Thess. i. 
rs. In the Benedictine Abbey of Géttweih on the Danube: 


fragments of Romans v. and vi. and of Galatians iv. and v., 
written on leaves used as a book cover. 


Published by Rénsch in the ZfwTh., xxii, (1879), pp. 234-2 38. 


x, At Oxford, of the ninth century, contains the Pauline 
Epistles : defective from Heb. xi. 34-xiii. 25. 


See also Fr. Zimmer, Der Galaterbrief im altlateinischen Text, als 
Grundlage fiir einen textkritischen Apparat der Vetus Latina in the 
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Theologische Studien und Skizzen aus Ostpreussen. Konigsberg, 1. 
(1887), pp. 1-81. 


5. APOCALYPSE. 


The only manuscripts are m as for the Gospels, and g and 
h as for the Acts. h exhibits only fragments of cc. i. and ii., 
viii. and ix., xi. and xii., and xiv.—xvi. 

For the Old Latin Biblical Texts edited by Wordsworth and 
White, see below, p. 131. 


On account of the small number of these manuscripts the 
quotations of the Latin Fathers are valuable, especially 
those of Cyprian of Carthage, and after them the recently 
discovered citations in Przsczllzan, who was the first to suffer 
_ death as a heretic in the year 385. In the Apocalypse we 
have the quotations of Primastus, Bishop of Hadrumet (ca. 
550), who used in his commentary on the Apocalypse not 
only his own Old Latin Bible but also a revised version the 
same as that used by the African Donatist 7 ‘ycontus. In 
attempting to classify these witnesses it was found that the 
text of certain manuscripts coincided with that of the. Bible 
used by Cyprian—viz., in the Gospels k especially, in Acts h, 
and in the Apocalypse Primasius and h. This family has 
accordingly been designated the African. 

Tertullian, a still earlier African Father, undoubtedly refers 
to the existence of a Latin Version in his time, but the 
quotations found in his Latin works cannot be taken into 
account, for this reason, that in citing the New Testament he 
seems to have made an independent translation from the 


Greek for his immediate purpose.” 


1 J. Heidenreich, Der neutestamentliche Text bec Cyprian verglichen met dent 
Vulgatatext. Ezine texthritische Untersuchung 2 den h. Schriften des Neuen 
Testamentes. Bamberg, 1900. 

2 This is the view of Zahn, Others, however, have no doubt that Tertullian 
made use of a Latin version. Hoppe, in his treatise, De sermone Tertullianeo 
Quaestiones Selectae (1897), p.» 6 (de Graecismis Tertulliant) says, ‘« Permultas 
tuatus est vel ex scriptoribus graecis, quibus assidue 


enim (constructiones) T. mu , 
latione latina graecismis abundante, qua 


studuit, vel ex librorum sacrorum trans 


Latin 
Fathers. 


er 


- 


Old Latin 
Texts. 
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As for the quotations in Augustine, they are found to 
resemble the text of f and q in the Gospels, particularly the 
former, and that of q,r,and r, in the Epistles. To this group, 


- therefore, the name Italian has been given. It has, however, been 


sere 


deemed necessary to regard this Italian family as being itself 
a revised and smoother form of a still earlier version styled 
the European, which is thought to be represented by g, g,, and s 
in the Acts, by ff in the Epistles, and by g in the Apocalypse. 

As illustrating the way in which the various forms deviate 
from each other, take the text of Luke xxiv., verses 4, 5, II, 
and 13 as exhibited by a b cd e f and the Vulgate (vg). 

v. 4.—All the seven agree in the opening words, Et factum 
est dum ; but after that there follows :— 

(1) stuperent ac, mente consternatae essent b, vg; mente 
consternatae sunt e, aporiarentur d, haesitarent f. 

(2) de hoc ac f, de facto b, de eo d, de isto e, vg. 

(3) ecce acdf, vg; et ecce be. 

(4) viri duo a f, duo viri bc de, vg. 

(5) adstiterunt af, astiterunt c, adsisterunt d, steterunt be, 
vg. 

(6) iuxta illas af, secus illas bce, vg; eis d. 

(7) in veste fulgenti af, vg; in veste fulgente bce, in amictu 
scoruscanti d. 

(8) v. 5: timore autem adprehensae inclinantes faciem ad 
terram a; cum timerent autem et declinarent vultum in terram . 
bef, vg; conterritae autem inclinaverunt faciem in terram C3 
in timore autem factae inclinaverunt vultus suos in terra d. 

(9) v. I1: et visa sunt abc (visae) ef, vg; et paruerunt d. 

(10) illis a, ante illos b, vg; apud illos ce, in conspectu 
eorum d, coram illos f. 


utebatur.” And to this he adds, ‘* Quam multa vocabula graeca in Tertullianeum 
sermonem ex Itala quae vocatur translatione redundaverint, discas ex Roenschii 
libro cum impigritate conscripto, qui inscribitur, Ztala und Vulgata, ed. sec., p. 
238.” The Itala is cited for scéant guia (p. 18), absque (p. 44), and for the use of 
the superlative for the positive (p. 49). On this last the writer refers to Ronsch, 
P. 415, and adds, ‘‘ex Itala T. hunc usum aliquotiens assumpsisse videtur, 
quamquam in universum vitat.” Cf Westcott, Canon, Part I., c. iii. p. 251 ff. 
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(11) tanquam a, sicut be, vg; quasicdf. 

(12) delira a, deliramentum bef, vg; (b spells -lirr-, and f 
-ler-), deliramenta c, derissus d. 

(13) v. 13: municipium a, castellum bcdef, vg. 

(14) stadios habentem LX ab hierusalem a, quod aberat 
stadia sexaginta ab hierusalem b, quod abest ab ierosolymis 
stadia sexag. c, iter habentis stadios sexag. ab hierus. d, quod 
est ab hierosolymis stadia septem e, quod aberat spatio sta- 
diorum LX ab hierus. f, quod erat in spatio stadiorum sexa- 
ginta ab hierusalem vg. 

(15) cui nomen a, nomine bcdef, vg. 

(16) ammaus a, cleopas et ammaus b, emmaus c favou 
alammaus d, ammaus et cleopas e. 

Is not this almost exactly as Jerome said: tot exemplaria, 
quot codices? And when we take into account that all this 
variety in the Latin manuscripts is not simply due to a differ- 
ence in translation, but that a similar diversity exists in the 
Greek,! we can easily understand what a task it is to extricate 
the original text from out these conflicting witnesses. At the 
same time, we have evidence of the singular position in which 
D stands to all the others; while the last example also affords 
an illustration of the way in which mistakes might arise. 
The reading 7 dvoua in verse 13 would preclude any possi- 
bility of misunderstanding. But suppose the reader or the 
translator had before him a manuscript like D, in which the 
reading was dvéuatt. What happened, we shall suppose, was 
this. The phrase, “Emmaus by name,” was taken as refer- 
ring, not to the village, but to the subject of the sentence ; 
- 1 hus we have, following the numbers given above, in verse 4 (1) amopetoOat 
and diamopero Oat (or Stamopesv), (2) wept TovTOV and sept avrov, (3) sdov and kat 
Wov, (4) avBpes Sv0 and duo avdpes, (5) eweorncay and maperornkeioar, (7) ev 
ecOnrt aot pant oven (or Aaumpa) and ev ecOnoeow acTpamTovoas (or Aevkats), 
(8) eupoBwy (or ev poBw) de yevouevwy Kat KAwovowy and evpoBor de yevouevat 
exAetvav, (9) Ta mporwra and to mpoowmoy (avrwy); in verse II, (10) evwmov avTwy 
and its omission ; in verse 13, (14) enxovTa and exatoy e&nxovra, (15) % ovoma and 
ovouart, (16) Eupaovs and ovAammaous. Of these (8), (15), and (16) are found 


only in D. In the case of (1 5) the very same variation is found at Tob. vi. 10 in 
the two recensions represented by Codex Vaticanus and Codex Sinaiticus. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY LIBRARY 


Codex 
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the other name, Cleopas, was then inserted from verse 18, and 
in time placed even before Emmaus by a later copyist. And 


} accordingly we find, even in Ambrose of Milan, that the two 


Epternacensis 
oeey 


Codex 


Amiatinus. 





Codex 
Fuldensis. 


travellers are regularly called Ammaon et Cleopas. It was 
just as Jerome said: a vitiosis interpretibus male edita, a 
praesumptoribus imperitis emendata perversius, a librariis 
dormitantibus aut addita aut mutata. 


(2.) THE LATIN VERSION OF JEROME. 


It is a comparatively easy task to restore the work of 
Jerome; first of all because all our present manuscripts are 
derived from one and only one source, secondly because the 
number of existing manuscripts is very great, and lastly 
because some of them at least go back to the sixth century. 
There is a Codex in Paris which formerly belonged to the 
Church of St. Willibrord at Echternach, written by an 
Irish hand of the eighth or ninth century, and containing 
a subscription copied from its original to the following effect; 
proemendavi ut potui secundum codicem in_ bibliotheca 
Eugipi praespiteri quem ferunt fuisse sci Hieronymi, in- 
dictione VI. p(ost) con(sulatum) Bassilii u. c. anno septimo 
decimo. That must have been in the year 558. Codex 


_ Amiatinus, now in Florence, was formerly supposed to belong 


to the same time, but this turns out to be a mistake, because 
it has been proved that it was written for Ceolfrid, Abbot of 


_ Wearmouth, who died at Langres on the 25th September 716, 


,on his way to Rome, where he intended to present this 


Codex to the Pope. One of the oldest and most valuable 


_manuscripts of the Vulgate is at Fulda, where it has been 


preserved, perhaps, from the time of Boniface. This Codex 
Fuldensis was written between 540 and 546, by order of 
Bishop Victor of Capua, and corrected by himself. It con- 
tains the whole of the New Testament according to Jerome’s 
version, only in place of the four separate Gospels it has a 
Harmony composed by Victor, who followed Tatian’s plan, 
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using the Latin text of Jerome. Victor’s Harmony in turn 
became the basis of the so-called Old German Tatian. - 

The task of restoring the original text of Jerome’s version Wordsworth 
has been undertaken in England by the Bishop of Salisbury, and White. 
who has been at work on all the available material for more 
than fifteen years. The edition bears the title, Vovwm Testa- 
mentum Domini nostri Jesu Christi secundum editionem sancti 
Fteronymi ad codicum manuscriptorum fidem recensuit Johannes 
Wordsworth tn operis soctetatem adsumpto Henrico Juliano 
White. Five parts of the first volume have already ap- 
peared, containing the four Gospels with an Epzlogus ad 
Evangelia In France, J. Delisle, the Director of the Paris 
National Library, has rendered great service by his work 
upon the manuscripts under his care; while Samuel Berger 
has constituted himself pre-eminently the historian of the 
Vulgate by bringing fresh testimony from the early Middle 
Ages and the remotest provinces of the Church to bear upon 
the history of the Vulgate and its text as well as on the 
origin and dissemination of the different forms. In his com- 
pendious Histoire de la Vulgate pendant les premiers stécles au 
moyen age (Paris, 1893), he has, eg, indicated no fewer than 
212 different ways in which the books of the Old Testament 
were arranged in the manuscripts that he examined, and 
thirty-eight varieties in the order of the New Testament books. 
In Germany Bengel applied himself to the reconstruction of 
the Latin text of the Bible in the last century, and in this he 
was followed by Lachmann in the present century, while 
Riegler, van Ess, and Kaulen have added to our knowledge 
of the history of the Vulgate. Dr. Peter Corssen has 
followed up the labours of Ziegler and Ronsch in the par- 
ticular field of the pre-Jeromic Bible and its text with a 
methodical examination of the earlier editions, and: Hoo. 
Dobschiitz has begun to publish Studies im the Textual 
Criticism of the Vulgate. The valuable researches of Carlo 
Vercellone (1860-64) were concerned almost exclusively with 

1 1889, 91, 93, 95, 983 cited in the sequel as W.-W. 


MSS. used by 
Jerome. 


History of 
the Vulgate. 
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the Old Testament, and do not seem to have been fol- 
lowed up in Italy. “Utinam Papa Leo XIII,” says Gregory, 
“tanta scientia tanta magnanimitate insignis curam in se 
suscipiat textus sacrosanctorum Bibliorum Latini edendi ; 
cura, opus ecclesia et Papa dignum.” Meanwhile Words- 
worth and White appear to have accomplished as much as 
is possible at present in the field of the Gospels. 

The principles on which Jerome went in his revision of 
the text have been already referred to, but what the early 
Greek manuscripts were that he employed is not yet clearly 
made out. The relics of the material he used are as scanty 
as those of his own work. He must, however, have been 
able to make use of manuscripts that went back to Eusebius, 
seeing that he adopted the Eusebian Canons in his New 
Testament. But there are certain readings in Jerome which 
we have not yet been able to discover in any Greek manu- 
script that we know. For instance, he gives docebit vos omnem 
verttatem in John xvi. 13, where our present Greek editions 
read odyyjoe vuds év Th GAnOeia macy, so that he would seem 
to have read diuyynoerar vuiv thy adnOeav macav. As a 
matter of fact, this reading does occur in two passages of 
Eusebius and in Cyril of Jerusalem, as well.as in the Arabic 
version of Tatian, but it has not been discovered in any 
Greek manuscript.2 In the other parts of the New Testa- 
ment, the revision of which was perhaps completed by the 
year 386, Jerome inserted hardly any new readings from 
the Greek, but contented himself with improving the grammar 
and diction of the Latin. His work on the Old Testament 
was much more comprehensive, but does not fall to be 
discussed here. 


It was only by degrees that Jerome’s recension gained 


1 On the Zfz/ogus to the first volume of their Oxford edition, see especially 
S. Berger in the Revue Critique, 1889, pp. 141-144 ; and on the whole, Burkitt, 
The Vulgate Gospels and the Codex Brixianus, in the Journal of Theological 
Studies, I. i. (Oct. 1899) pp. 129-134. 

* Compare E. Maugenot, Les manuscrits grecs des évangiles employés par Saint 
JSeréme, in the Revue des sciences ecclésiastigues, January 1900. 
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ground. In Rome, Gregory the Great (d. 604) for one 
preferred it to the old, though at the same time he says 
expressly: sedes apostolica, cui auctore Deo praesideo, 
utraque utitur. Owing to the use of both forms the diver- 
sity of copies grew to such an extent that in 797 Charles 
the Great ordered Aleuin to make a uniformly revised text Alcuin. 
from the best Latin manuscripts for use in the Churches of 
his Empire, For this purpose Alcuin sent to his native 
Northumbria for manuscripts, by which he corrected the 
text of the Bible, and he was able to present the first copy 
to the Emperor at Christmas 801. A good many of the 
superb Carolingian manuscripts, as they are called, which 
are found in our libraries, contain Alcuin’s Revision, as for 
instance the Bible of Grandval near Basel, which was prob- 
ably written for Charles the Bald, and which is now in the 
British Museum (see Plate VII.); the Bible presented to the 
same monarch by Vivian, Abbot of St. Martin of Tours, 
which was sent by the Chapter of Metz from the Cathe- 
dral treasury there to Colbert in 1675, and is now in Paris 
(B. N., Lat. 1); another written in the same monastery of St 
Martin, and now at Bamberg; and that in the Vallicellian 
Library of the Church of Sta. Maria in Rome, which is 
perhaps the best specimen of the Alcuinian Bible. 

Another revision was introduced into France by Alcuin’s 
contemporary Theodulf, Bishop of Orleans (787-821). He{Theodulf. 
was a Visigoth, born in the neighbourhood of Narbonne, and 
the type of text he introduced was taken essentially from | 
Spanish manuscripts. We have his revision in the so-called * 
Theodulfian Bible, which formerly belonged to the Cathedral 
Church of Orleans, and is now in Paris (Lat. 9380) ; in its 
companion volume, formerly in the Cathedral of Puy, and 
now in the British Museum (24142); and in the Bible of 
St Hubert, which came from the monastery of that name in fl 
the Ardennes. 

A further revision was made by Stephen Harding, third Harding. 
Abbot of Citeaux. About the year 1109 he prepared a 


Correctoria. 


Printed text. | 
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standard Bible for his congregation, in which the Latin text. 
of the New Testament was corrected by the Greek. At the 
same time the Old Testament was revised from the Hebrew 
with the help of some Jewish scholars. Harding’s copy of 
the standard Bible, in four volumes, is still preserved in the 
Public Library at Dijon. A similar work was done for his 
monastery by William, Abbot of Hirsau. 

Attempts were also made to settle the text by means of 
the so-called Correetoria Bibliorum, in which those readings 
which were supposed “to be correct were carefully collected 
and arranged. The University of Paris in particular did a 
great deal in this way, and such was its influence, that by 
the middle of the fifteenth century the Parisian text was the 
one most commonly followed in manuscripts, and the inven- 
tion of printing gave it a complete ascendancy over the 
others. 

The first fruits of the printing press are understood 
to be the undated “forty-two line Bible,” usually called the 


| Mazarin Bible, seeing that it was the copy in the library of 


Cardinal Mazarin that first attracted the attention of biblio- 


igraphers. The first dated Bible is of the year 1462. 


Copinger estimates that 124 editions were printed before 
the close of the fifteenth century, and over 400 during 
the sixteenth. The first edition in octavo, “for the poor 
man,” was issued at Basel in 1491 from the Press of Froben, 
the same printer who prompted Erasmus to prepare the first 
Greek New Testament. The first edition in Latin with 
various readings was printed in 1504. In the following year 
Erasmus published the Azmotationes which Laurentius Valla 
had prepared for the Latin Bible as early as 1444. The 
year 1528 saw the first really critical edition. It was brought 
out by Stephen, who used in its preparation three good 
Paris manuscripts—the Bible of Charles the Bald already 
referred to, that of St. Denis, and another of the ninth 
century, the New Testament portion of which has now dis- 
appeared. He afterwards published in 1538-40 another 
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edition, for which he employed seventeen manuscripts, and 


which became the foundation of the present authorised 
Vulgate. About the same time John Henten published a Henten. 
very valuable edition [1547] on the basis of thirty-one 
manuscripts, in the preparation of which he was assisted 

by the theologians of Louvain, This was followed in 1573 

and 1580 by two further editions containing important 
annotations by Lucas of Briigge. In the year previous to Authorised 
that in which Henten’s edition appeared, the Council of ‘"8** 
Trent, in its fourth sitting of the 8th April 1546, decided 

“ut haec vetus et vulgata editio in publicis lectionibus, dis- 
putationibus, praedicationibus et expositionibus pro authentica 
habeatur,” and at the same time ordained “posthac sacra 
scriptura, potissimum vero haec ipsa vetus et vulgata editio 
quam emendatissime imprimatur.” 

The latter part of this decree was carried into effect in Sixtine. 
the papacy of Sixtus V. His predecessor, Pius V., began the 
work of revising the text of the Bible, and a “Congre- 
gatio pro emendatione Bibliorum” gave twenty-six sittings 
to it in the year 1569. His successor seems to have allowed 
the work to lapse, but Sixtus V. appointed a new com- | 
mission for the purpose under the Presidency of Cardinal | 
Caraffa. The Pope himself revised the result of their | 
labours, which was printed at the Vatican Press that he had 
founded. This edition, which takes its name from. him, 
was issued under the Bull “ Aeternus ille” of the 1st March 
1589, and published in the following year. It is the first | 
OfiGial edition of the Vulgate. Sixtus died on the 27th | 
August 1590, and was succeeded by four Popes in the space 
of two years. His fourth successor in the Chair of Peter, . 
Clement VIII., issued a new edition under’ the name’ of Clementine, 
the old Pope, accompanied by the Bull ‘ Cum sacrorum ” 
of the 9th November 1592. This edition, containing a 
preface written by Cardinal Bellarmin, was substituted for 
the former, and has continued from that day without ae 


| 





—— 


alteration as the authorised Bible of the entire Roman 


eee 
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Church. The text of this second edition approximated 
more closely to that of Henten, for which the Commission 
of Pope Sixtus had also expressed their preference, though 
their printed edition went rather by that of Stephen. The 
number of the variations between these two editions has been 
estimated at 3000. For our purpose both alike are super- 
seded by the edition of Wordsworth and White. It may 
be added that the first edition to contain the names of both 
the Popes upon the title page is that of 1604. The 
title runs: “ Sixti V. Pont. Max. iussu recognita et Clementis 
VIII. auctoritate edita.” Those printed at Rome at the 
present day are entitled: “Sixti V. et Clementis VIII. Pontt. 
Maxx. iussu recognita atque edita.” See below, p. 132. 

An enumeration of all the manuscripts of the Vulgate 
mentioned by Tischendorf in his eighth -edition, or even 
of the earliest and most important of them, cannot be 
attempted. Those, however, mentioned by Gebhardt in his 
Adnotatio Critica are given here, with the notation adopted 
by Wordsworth and White. 

The best manuscripts, in the judgment of the English 


_ editors, are Codex Amiatinus, Codex Fuldensis, and the 
_one in the Ambrosian Library at Milan (C 39 inf.), 
written in the sixth century, (M in W.-W.; not cited 
| by Tischendorf.) 


am. Amiatinus (vide supra, p. 122), written ca. goo, is 
an. excellent manuscript, and particularly interesting as 
containing in the introduction a double catalogue of the 
Books of the Bible resembling that of the Senator 
Cassiodorus. See Westcott, Bible in the Church, Appendix B; 
Canon, Appendix D. (A in W.-W.) (See Plate VI.) 

bod]. Bodleianus, of the seventh century, formerly belong- 
ing to the Library of St. Augustine at Canterbury. (O in 
W.-W.) 

demid. Demidovianus, belonging to the thirteenth century, 
but copied from an earlier exemplar ; formerly at Lyons; 
present locality unknown; not cited in W.-W. 
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em. Emeram, written in the year 870, in gold uncials with 
splendid miniatures: at Munich, Cimelie 55: not cited 
in W.-W. 

erl, Erlangen, of the ninth century (Irmischer’s Catalogue, 
467): used only indirectly by Tischendorf, and not cited 
in W.-W. 

for. Foroiuliensis, written in the sixth or seventh century, 
and now at Cividale, Friuli: fragments of it at Venice and 
Prague. (J in W.-W.) 

fos. Of the ninth century: from St. Maur des Fossés, 
now in Paris. (Lat. 11959.) 

fu. Fuldensis (vide supra, p. 122), written between 540 
and 546: contains the Epistle to the Laodicaeans after 
Colossians: édited with facsimiles by E. Ranke. (F in 
W.-W.) . 

gat. Gatianus, from St. Gatien’s in Tours: written in the 
eighth or ninth century: stolen from Libri: purchased by 
Lord Ashburnham and now in Paris: not cited in W.-W. 

harl. Harleianus 1775, of the sixth or seventh century : 
in the British Museum, formerly in Paris 4582: stolen. from 
there by John Aymont in 1707. (Z in W.-W.) 

ing. Ingolstadt, of the seventh century, now in the Uni- 
versity Library at Munich: defective. (I in W.-W.) See von 
Dobschiitz, Vulgatastudien (with two facsimiles). 

mm, Of the tenth or eleventh century, from Marmoutiers, 
near Tours: in the British Museum, Egerton 609. (E in 
W.-W.) 

mt. Of the eighth or ninth century, from St. Martin’s, and 
still at Tours: written in gold letters. (M in W.-W.) 

pe. A very old purple manuscript of the sixth century at 
Perugia, containing Luke i. I-xii. 7. (P in W.-W.) 

prag. The fragments cited under for. (see above). 

reg. Regius, of the seventh or eighth century, a purple 
manuscript inscribed in gold, containing Matthew and Mark, 
with lacunz: at Paris 11955: not cited in W.-W. 


tus. The so-called Rushworth Gospels, written by an Irish 
I 
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scribe who died in the year 820: has an interlinear Anglo- 
Saxon version. (R in W.-W.) 

san. At St. Gall, a fragment containing Matthew vi. 21- 
John xvii. 18, written by a scribe who says that he used two 
Latin and one Greek manuscripts, In the Epistles san. is a 
palimpsest at St. Gall containing Ephes. vi. 2 to 1 Tim. ii. 5, 
the Biblical text being the uppermost. 

taur. Of the seventh century, at Turin, contains the Gospels 
beginning at Matthew xiii. 34: not cited in W.-W. 

tol. Written in the eighth century: this manuscript, which — 
was written by a Visigoth, was given by Servandus of Seville 
to John, Bishop of Cordova, who presented it to the See of 
Seville in 988: it was afterwards at Toledo, and is now at 
Madrid. It was collated for the Sixtine Recension by 


Palomares, but reached Rome too late to be of use. (iad 
W.-W.) 


In addition to the eleven manuscripts mentioned above as 
cited by Wordsworth and White, twenty-one others are regu- 
larly used by them, and a great number are cited occasionally. 
For these reference must be made to their edition, and for 
further particulars to Berger’s incomparable work. 

On the Latin Versions compare TiGr., 948-1108, 1313, and 
especially Scrivener. The chapter on Zhe Latin Versions in the 
Fourth Edition of the latter work (c. iii.) was re-written by H. J. 
White, the collaborateur of Wordsworth. See also Uri, 85-118, 
which deals with the Old Testament as well, and the article on the 
Old Latin Versions in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, iii. 44-62. 

1. G. Riegler, Kritische Geschichte der Vulgata, Sulzbach, 1820; 
Lean. van Ess, Pragmatisch-kritische Geschichte der Vulgata im Allge- 
meinen und zundchst in Beziehung auf das Trientische Decret, 
Tubingen, 1824; Kaulen, Geschichte der Vulgata, Mainz, 1868 ; 
Berger, Histoire de la Vulgate pendant les premiers sitcles du moyen 
age, Paris, 1893 (List of the chief works dealing with the history of 
the Vulgate given on p. xxii. fi); 

2. On the subject of the Itala see Ziegler, Die Lateinischen Bibel- 
ubersetzungen vor Hieronymus und die Itala des Augustinus, Munich, 
1879; Zycha, Bemerkungen zur Ltalafrage, in the Eranos Vindo- 
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bonensis, 1893, 177-184; Burkitt, Zhe Old Latin and the Itala 
(Zexts and Studies, vol. iv., No. 3, 1896). 

3. On the language see Ronsch (d. 1888), /tala und Vulgata, 2nd 
Edition, 1875 ; also Dre altesten lateinischen-Bibeliibersetzungen nach 
threm Werthe fiir die latetnische Sprachwissenschaft, by the same 
writer in the Collectanea Philologa, Bremen, 1891, 1-203; Kaulen, 
Handbuch sur Vulgata, Eine systematische Darstellung thres Sprach- 
charakters, Mainz, 1870. Saalfeld, De Bibliorum S. Vulgate Edt- 
tionts Graecitate, Quedlinburg, 1891. 

4. Editions of the Text:—Among the earlier works the most 
important is that of Sabatier, which is not yet superseded, in the 
Old Testament at least, Bibliorum sacrorum Latine Versiones antique, 
seu Vetus Italica, et cetere quecungue in codicibus MSS. et antiquorum 
libris reperiri potuerunt, etc., opera et studio D, Petri Sabatier, 3 vols. 
folio, Rheims, 1743. Jos. Bianchini (Blanchinus), Zvangeliarium 
Quadruplex, 2 vols. folio, Rome, 1749 (copies now cost about £4). 
After a long interval work in this field has been resumed in the O/d 
Latin Biblical Texts, published at the Clarendon Press, Oxford, of 
which four parts have appeared :—1. The Gospel according to St. 
Matthew from the St. Germain MS. (g,), now numbered Lat. 11553 
in the National Library at Paris, with Introduction and five Appen- 
dices, edited by John Wordsworth, D.D., 1883 (6/-). 2. Portions of 
the Gospels according to St. Mark and Sz. Matthew from the Bobbio 
MS. (k), now numbered G. VIL. 15 in the National Library at Turin, 
together with other fragments of the Gospels from six MSS. in the 
Libraries of St. Gall, Cotre, Milan, and Berne (usually cited as 
N, 0, Py Ags S, and t). Edited, with the aids of Tischendorf’s Tran- 
scripts and the printed Texts of Ranke, Ceriant, and Hagen, with two 
facsimiles, by J. Wordsworth, D.D., .... W.Sanday, D.D.....- 
and H. J. White, M.A., 1886 (21/-). 3. The Four Gospels, from the 
Munich MS. (q), now numbered Lat. 6224 in the Royal Library at 
Munich, with a Fragment from St. John in the Hof-Bibliothek at 
Vienna (Cod. Lat. 502). Edited, with the aid of Tischendorf’s Tran- 
script (under the direction of the Bishop of Salisbury), by 1. J. White, 


1 The New Testament is contained in vol. ili, The copy I use has the date 
1743 on the title-pages of three volumes, but there is a note at the end, p. 111 5 
which says, ‘‘E prelo exiit hic tomus anno 1749.” Rome, 1713-19, In TiGr., 
Pp. 1350, is a misprint. The imprimaturs of the first volume are dated 1737. The 
work was reprinted with new title-pages at Paris by Fr. Didot, 1751. Copies now 


cost from £15 to £25. 


Dialects. 


Bohairic, 
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M.A., 1888 (12/6). 4. Portions of the Acts of the Apostles, of the 
Epistle of St. James, and of the First Epistle of St. Peter from the 
Bobbio Palimpsest (s), now numbered Cod. 16 in the Imperial Library 
at Vienna, Edited, with the aid of Tischendorf’s and Belsheim’s 
printed Texts, by H. J. White, M.A., with a Facsimile, 1897 (5/-). 
(See notice in the Zxfosttory Times, April 1898, p. 320 ff.) 

5. Wordsworth and White’s edition of the Vulgate is noticed by 
Berger in the Bud. Crit., 1899, vill. 141-144. It may be added here, 
as that critic observes, that insufficient regard is paid to the later 
history of the Latin text in this edition. At least one representative 


_ of a recension so important as that of the University of Paris in the 
_ thirteenth century might have been collated, and perhaps also the 
' first printed edition, “‘the forty-two line” Bible. 


On the authorised edition of 1590 and 1592, see Eb. Nestle, Ziz 
JSubilium der lateinischen Bibel. Zum 9 November 1892, in Mar- 
sinalien und Materialien, 1893 ; also printed separately. 

An exact reprint of the Latin Vulgate has recently been published 
by M. Hetzenauer from his Greek-Latin New Testament (see above, 
p. 25), entitled ovum Testamentum Vulgatae Editionis. Ex Vati- 
canis Editionibus earumgue Correctorto critice edidit Michael Hetzenauer. 
Oeniponte, 1899, As an introduction to this edition reference may 
be made to the same writer’s Wesen und Principien der Bibelhritik 
auf katholischer Grundlage. Unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung der 
offiziellen Vulgataausgabe dargelegt. Innsbruck, 1900. 


(4.) EGYPTIAN VERSIONS. 

Next in importance to the Syriac versions from the East 
and the Latin from the West are the Egyptian versions from 
the South. Here too we find not one early version but several. 

What used till lately to be called Coptic? is merely one of 
the dialects into which the language of ancient Egypt was 

| divided. And here we must distinguish three main branches— 
| the Bohairic, the Sahidic, and the Middle Egyptian. 

(1) Bohairie? is the name given to the dialect that was 
spoken in the Bohaira—ze. the district by the sea and there- 
fore Lower Egypt, the neighbourhood of Alexandria. It was 


? The word Coptic is not derived from the town in Upper Egypt calle 
Coptos, but is a modification of the Greek word Aiyirrios. 
? The spelling Bahiric is due to a wrong vocalisation of the word, 


* 
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the principal dialect, and being that used for ecclesiastical 
purposes over the whole country, and, moreover, that with 
which European scholars first became acquainted, the versions 
written in it were described as the Coptic simply. The term 
Memphitic, which was preferred for a time, is incorrect, | 
because it was not till the eleventh century that the Patri- 
archate was transferred to Cairo—z.e, the district of Memphis, 
and in early times a different dialect was spoken there. 
(2) Sahidie is the name used to describe the dialect of Sahidic. 
Upper Egypt. It is sometimes and not improperly spoken 
of as the Thebaic in distinction to the Memphitic. . 
~ (3) Under the Middle Egyptian! we have to distinguish— ee 
(a) The Fayumic, spoken in the Fayum—ze. the district to the ae 
§.W. of the Delta, watered by the Joseph Canal, and separated 
from the valley of the Nile by a narrow strip of the desert. It 
was in this district that those recent papyrus discoveries were 
made which have enriched the libraries and museums of Europe. 
(6) The Middle Egyptian proper, or Lower Sahidic, a dialect 
which has its home on the site of ancient Memphis. 
(c) The dialect of Achmim, which preserves a more primitive 
form of early Egyptian than any of those already referred to. 
In the eleventh century the Coptic Bishop Athanasius 
specifies three dialects of the Coptic language—the Bohairic, 
the Sahidic, and a third which he says was already extinct, 
and to which he gives the name of Bashmuric; but aheuned| 
this last is to be identified with the dialects included above | 


under the name of Middle Egyptian, is not quite certain. 


} 


(1.) The Bohairic Version. 


This version, formerly designated as the Coptic, was first Bohairic, 
used for-the New Testament by Bishop Fell of Oxford, who 
was indebted for his knowledge of it to Marshall. It was 
afterwards employed by Mill for his edition of 1707. It was 
first published in 1716 by Wilkins (or rather Wilke), a 


- 1 Qn the Middle Egyptian, see W, E. Crum in the Journal of Theological 


E Studies, I. 3 (April 1900), pp. 416 ff. 


Sahidic, 
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Prussian who had settled in England, with the title, “Novum 
Testamentum Aegyptium vulgo Copticum.” His edition was 
accompanied with a Latin translation. In 1734 Bengel 
obtained a few particulars regarding this version from La 
Croze, the Berlin Librarian. An edition of the Gospels by 
Moritz Schwartze appeared in 1846-47, and after his death 
the Acts and Epistles were published (1852) by Paul Boet- 
ticher, afterwards distinguished under his adopted name of 
de Lagarde. About the same time Tattam prepared a wholly 
uncritical edition of the entire New Testament, including the 
Apocalypse which did not originally form part of this version. 
Steindorff is of opinion that the Bohairic version originated 
in the Natron Valley during the fourth or fifth century, but 
others affirm that it is older, or at all events rests on an older 
foundation. The order of the New Testament books was origin- 
ally: (1) the Gospels, in which John stood first, followed by 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, (2) the Pauline Epistles, with Hebrews 
between 2 Thess. and 1 Tim.,(3) the seven Catholic Epistles, and 
(4) the Acts. More than fifty Bohairic manuscripts are pre- 
served in the libraries of Europe, and from these an edition has 
been prepared for the Clarendon Press in two volumes, with 
exhaustive Introduction by G. Horner (1898). 

The Greek text on which this version is based is regarded 


by present critics as particularly pure, and free from so-called 
Western additions. 


(2.) The Sahidic Version. 


It was a long time before this version attracted any atten- 
tion. In his New Testament, Wilkins mentioned two manu- 
scripts, “lingua plane a reliquis MSS. Copticis diversa,” and 
Woide in 1778 announced his intention of editing certain 
fragments of the New Testament “iuxta interpretationem 
superioris Aegypti quae Thebaidica vocatur,’ which were 
afterwards published by Ford in 1799. At the close of last 
century and the beginning of this, various other fragments 

1 Westcott, Canon, Part II., chapter ii., § 1 sed Jjinem. 
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were issued by Tuki, Mingarelli, Minter, Zoega, and Engel- 
breth, but it was not till more recent times that really import- 
ant parts of the Old and New Testaments were published 
by Amélineau, Ciasca (in two. vols.), Bouriant, Maspero, 
Ceugney, and Krall. In 1895 Goussen gave us a large part of 
the Apocalypse! This version, like the former, contained the 
entire New Testament, with the exception of the Apocalypse, 
and originally exhibited the Gospels in the same order—John, 
Matthew, Mark, Luke. Hebrews, however, stood between 
2 Corinthians and Galatians. Its Greek original was quite 
different from that of the Bohairic version. (See Plate VIII.) 


(3.) The Middle Egyptian Verstons. 


Of these only fragments are as yet known to exist. Portions 
of Matthew and John, and of 1 Cor., Ephes., Phil., Thess., and 
Hebrews in the Fayumic, or, as it used to be called, the Bash- 
muric dialect, were first published by Zoega in 1809, by Engel- 
breth in 1811,and especially by Bouriant(1889) and Crum (1893). 


Middle 
Egyptian. 


Fragments in the Lower Sahidic have been published in the . 


Mitteilungen aus der Sammlung der Papyrus des Evzherzogs 
Ratner. ; 

In the Achmim dialect, James iv. 12, 13 and Jude 17-20 
are the only fragments that have been discovered as yet, and 
these have been published by Crum. Whether these frag- 
ments are really parts of a separate version, or merely dialec- 
tical modifications of the Sahidic, is not quite certain.” 

As to the date of these versions we have no definite informa- 
tion. It has been understood from certain passages in the 
Life of St. Anthony, who was born about the year 250, that 
in his boyhood he heard the Gospel read in Church in the 
language of Egypt, but that need not imply the existence of 
a written version, as the translation may have been made by a 

1H. Hyvernat, Un fragment inédit de laversion sahidique du Nouveau Testament 
(Ephes. i, 6-ii. 8). evue Biblique, April 1900, pp. 248-253. The fragment 


is of the eighth or ninth century. ; ' 
2 See also the Greek and Middle Egyptian manuscript published by Crum and 


Kenyon, referred to above, p. 70. 
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reader who interpreted as he read. In the third century, 
however, versions may have arisen, and it was certainly in the 
South that the first attempts at translation were made. Our 
_oldest known manuscripts, a Sahidic containing 2 Thess. iii, 
and one in Middle Egyptian of Jude 17-20, date from the 
fourth or fifth century. The Sahidic version seems to have 
been made first, then the Middle Egyptian, and finally the 
Bohairic. To what extent the one influenced the other is a 
question requiring further investigation. 

A correct edition and a critical application of these Egyptian 
versions is, next to a fresh examination of the minuscules, 
the task of most importance at present for the textual criticism 
of the New Testament. For the Sahidic version in particular 
represents a type of text found hitherto almost exclusively in 
the West, and looked upon as the outcome of Western corrup- 
tion and licence, whereas it may really bear the most re- 
semblance to the original form. In the Acts especially its 
agreement with the text of Codex D is remarkable. One 
might instance, ¢,., the mention of Pentecost in Acts i. 5, the 
insertion of the Golden Rule in its negative form in xv. 20, 29, 
the relation of the vision in xvi. 10, and the description: of the 
stone which twenty men could not roll away in Luke xxiii. 53, 
all of which are now found in a Greek-Sahidic manuscript. 
The Sahidic version, like the Bohairic, is well represented in 
European libraries, and the manuscripts are dated as a rule 
in the Egyptian fashion according to the years of the Martyrs— 
z.é. according to an era reckoned from August or September 
284 A.D. 


TiGr., 859-893. Scrivener‘, ii, g1-144, revised by Horner; with 
additions by Headlam. H. Hyvernat, Etude sur les Versions Coptes 
de la Bible (Revue Biblique, v. (1896) 427-433, 540-569; vi. 1 (1897) 
48-74. Urt., 144-147. Forbes Robinson, Egyptian Versions, in 
Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, vol. i. (1898) 668-673. W. E. 
Crum, Coptic Studies from the Egypt Exploration Funds Report for 
1897-1898, 15 pp. 4to.. For the Gospels, Horner’s edition eclipses all 
others. Itis entitled, Zhe Coptic Version of the New Testament in the 
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Northern dialect, otherwise called Memphitic or Bohairic, with Intro- 
duction, Critical Apparatus, and literal English Translation. Vol. I. 
Introduction, Matthew and Mark, cxlviii. 484. Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1898; Vol. I. Luke and John, 548 pp., 1898. See notice 
by Hyvernat in the Revue Bibligue, 1899, pp. 148-150, and also W. E. 
Crum, “6. cc¢., where reference is also made to the Manuscrits Coptes 
au Musée... . a Leide, 1897. As Horner’s edition as yet only 
covers the Gospels, the remaining portions of the New Testament 
must still be sought in the two parts published by Lagarde after 
Schwartze’s death, Acta Afostolorum coptice (1852), and Lpistulae 
Novi Testamenti coptice (1852). On Brugsch’s Recension in the 
Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlindischen Gesellschaft, vii. (1853) pp. 
115-121, see zbid., p. 456, and Lagarde, Aus dem deutschen Gelehrten- 
leben, pp. 25-65, 73-77. Tattam’s Bohairic-Arabic edition was pub- 
lished by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

The first fragments of the New Testament in Sahidic appeared in 
Tuki’s Rudimenta in 1778, and Woide’s editio princeps, announced 
in the same year, was brought out after his death by Ford in 1799. 
Amélineau’s Fragments Thébaines inédits du Nouveau Testament 
were published in vols. xxiv.-xxvi. of the Zec¢schrift fur dg yptische 
Sprache (1886-1888). Considerable portions of the Apocalypse 
were issued in facsimile by Goussen in, the first Fasciculus of his 
Studia Theologica (Lipsiae, 1897). Apocryphal and Pseudepigraphical 
writings have also been discovered in recent times, as, for example, 
the Acta Pauli in.a manuscript of the seventh century, written in 
Sahidic consonants with Middle Egyptian vocalisation. These 
are to be published by A. Schmidt. See Addenda, p, xv. 

See also Amélineau, Wotice des manuscrits coptes de la Bibliotheque 
Nationale renfermant des textes bilingues du Nouveau Testament, in 


the Atheneum, No. 3601, p. 599. 


The foregoing versions are those of most importance in the 
criticism of the text. There are, however, one or two others 
which, though inferior in value, are still interesting. Among 
these is— 


(d.) THE GOTHIC VERSION. 


This is the work of Ulfilas—ze. Wolflin—a Cappadocian by| Gothic. 
descent, who in the year 340 succeeded ‘Theophilus, the first! 
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Bishop of the Goths.! While the tribe was still settled in the 
Crimea, he is said to have invented an alphabet, and translated 
both the Old and the New Testament for their use. In the Old 
Testament Ulfilas followed the Septuagint according to the 
Recension of Lucian of Antioch (d. 312), which circulated in 
the diocese of Constantinople. In the New Testament the 
text is likewise essentially that of Chrysostom. The traces of 
Latin influence which were supposed to be discernible in the 
version, and which may either have existed from the first or 
been introduced at a later time, relate at most, perhaps, to 
matters of orthography. 

(1) The Gothic version first became known through the 
so-called Codex Argenteus which Ant. Morillon, Granvella’s 
secretary, and Mercator the geographer saw in the Monastery 
of Werden in the sixteenth century. It was afterwards seen 
at Prague by Richard Strein (d. 1601). In 1648 it was 
brought to Sweden as a prize of war, and presented to Queen 
Christina, or her librarian, Isaac Voss. It was purchased by 
Marshall de la Gardie in 1662, bound in silver, and deposited 
in the library at Upsala, where it has since remained. Ten 
leaves were stolen from the manuscript between 1821 and 
1834, but restored, after many years, by the thief upon his 
deathbed. This magnificent Codex was written in the fifth 
or sixth century on purple with gold and silver lettering. It 
now comprises 187 leaves out of 330, and contains fragments 
of the four Gospels in the order, Matthew, John, Luke, Mark. 
It was published for the first time in 1665, from a transcript 
made by Derrer ten years before. 

(2) Codex Carolinus, the Wolfenbiittel palimpsest already 
referred to as Q of the Gospels (see p. 69 above) and the 
Old Latin gue of Paul (see p. 118), contains some forty verses 
of the Epistle to the Romans. It was first published in 1762. 


* The dates of Ulfilas’ birth and death are uncertain. He certainly lived till 
autumn 381 or 383. The date of his life is variously given as 310-380 or 318-388. 
According to Kauffmann, the Synod at which Ulfilas was consecrated Bishop was 
that of Antioch, De Excaenzis, 341. 
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(3) Fragments of seven palimpsests in the Ambrosian 
Library at Milan, discovered by Cardinal Mai in 1817. Like 
Codex Carolinus, they are in all probability from the 
Monastery of Bobbio. They exhibit part of the Pauline 
Epistles and fragments of the Gospels. A few quotations 
from Hebrews are also found in a theological work. No 
portion of Acts, (Hebrews), Catholic Epistles, or Apocalypse 
has as yet been discovered. Editions of the Gothic version 
have been published by Gabelentz and Lobe (1836-1843), 
Stamm (1858), Heyne °(1872) (1896), Bernhardt (Halle, 1875, 
1884), and Balg (Milwaukee, 1891). St. Mark was edited by 
Miller and Hoppe in 1881, and by Skeat in 1882. 


LITERATURE.—On Ulfilas, see Scott, UWdfilas, the Apostle of the 
Goths, Cambr., 1885. Bradley, Ze Goths, in the “Story of the 
Nations ” Series, 1888. Gwatkin, Studies of Arianism, 1882. Urt.,pp. 
119-120, where see literature, to which add Eckstein, U/élas und die 
gothische Uebersetzung der Bibel, in Westérmann’s L//ustr, Monatshefte, 
Dec. 1892, 403-407 ; Jostes, Das Todesjahr des Ulfilas und der Ueber- 
tritt der Gothen zum Arianismus (Bettrige zur Geschichte der deutschen 
Sprache, xxii. i. 158 ff.). Jostes gives 383 as the date of Ulfilas’s 
death. On the other side, see Kauffmann, Der Arianismus des 
Wuifila in the ZfdPhil., xxx. (1897) 93-113; Luft, Die arian- 
ischen Quellen iiber Waudfila in the ZfdAltert., xiii. 4; Vogt, Ze 
Wulfila’s Bekenntnis und dem Opus imperfectum, wid. Kauffmann, 
Beitriige zur Quellenkritik der gotischen Bibeliibersetzung in the 
ZfaPhil.; (ii.) das N. T. (xxx., 1897, 145-183); (ili.) das gotische 
Matthiusevangelium und die Itala; (iv.) die griechische Vorlage des 
gotischen Johannesevangeliums (xxxi., 1898, 177-198): also by the 
same author, Aus der Schule des Wulfila, Auxentit Dorostorensis 
epistula de Fide, Vita, et Obitu Wulfila im Zusammenhang der 
Dissertatio Maximini contra Ambrosium herausgegeben. Strassburg, 
1899. P. Batiffol, De guelgues homilies de St. Chrysostome et de la ver- 
ston gothique des écritures (Revue Biblique, Oct. 1899, pp. 566-572), 
see also Z2Lz., 1900, No. i.; LCb2, 1900, No. 28. On the relation 
of the Gothic version to the codex Brixianus (f), see Burkitt in 
the Journal of Theological Studies, i. p. 131 ff. and compare Addenda, 


Pi Xv. a 
On the Gothic language and writing, see Douse, Introduction to 
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the Gothic of Ulfilas. London, 1886 ; the grammars of Braune and 
Skeat, and the dictionaries of Schulze, Heyne, and Bernhardt ; see 
also Luft, Studien zu den daltesten germanischen Alfabeten, Gitersloh, 
1898, viii. 115, who traces eighteen characters to the Greek alphabet 
and nine to the Latin and Ulfilas’s own invention. On R. Loéwe’s 
Leste der Germanen am schwarzen Meer (Halle, 1896), see the 
story told by Melanchthon according to Pirkheimer (7%. St. und 
Kr., 1897, 784 ff.). 

To what extent the remaining ancient versions were taken 
directly from the Greek or influenced by one or other of those 
already described is still subject of dispute. 


(é.) THE ETHIOPIC VERSION. 


According to the tradition of the Abyssinian Church, the 
| Ethiopie version of the New Testament was°made from the 
Greek previous to the fifth century. Dillmann accepts this 
as correct, but Gildemeister would assign it to the sixth or 
seventh century, and thinks that traces are discernible of 
Syrian Monophysitism. Guidi decides for the end of the 
fifth or beginning of the sixth century. In addition to the 
usual twenty-seven books, the Ethiopic New Testament has an 
Appendix consisting of a work on Canon Law in eight books 
called the Synodos, so that the Ethiopian Church reckons in 
all thirty-five books in the New Testament. In later times 
the version was undoubtedly corrected from Arabic and Coptic 
texts. The first edition appeared in Rome in 1 548-1540, but 
neither it nor those issued since are of any real critical worth. 

At least a hundred Ethiopic manuscripts, mostly of late 
origin, exist in the libraries of Europe. What is perhaps the 
oldest is preserved in Paris. It dates from the thirteenth 
century, and exhibits the Gospels in an unrevised text. 


LITERATURE.—See 77Gr., 894-912. Scrivener, ii. 154 ff. re-written 
by Margoliouth. Wrz, 147-150 (F. Praetorius). R. H. Charles, 
Lthiopic Version in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, i. 791-793. 
C. Conti Rossini, Sw//a Versione e sulla Revisione delle Sacre Scritture 
in Etiopico, in the Z. fiir Assyriologie, x. 2, 3 (1895). The view of 
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Lagarde (Ankiindigung, 1882, p. 28; of. also Gesammelte Abhana- 
lungen, \xi, 113), that this version may have been made from the 
Arabic or Egyptian in the fourteenth century, is now generally 
rejected. 


(7.) THE ARMENIAN VERSION. 


La Croze, the Berlin Librarian, thought this the “Queen of | 
the Versions.” 

Till the fifth century of the Christian era Syrian influence 
was supreme in Armenia, and the inhabitants of that region 
first received the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments 
in the form of a translation from the Syriac. But in the year 
433 two pupils of Mesrob, returning from the Synod of 
Ephesus, are said to have brought back with them from Con- 
stantinople a Greek Bible, and having learned Greek in Alex- 
andria, to have translated it into Armenian. According to 
another account this was done by St. Sahak (390-428) about 
the year 406. The first edition of the Armenian New Testa- 
ment was brought out in Amsterdam in the year 16661 by 
Osgan of Eriwan, who had been sent to Europe four years 
previously by the Armenian Synod. It was edited from a 
defective manuscript, the missing portions of which Osgan 
supplied from the Vulgate. A better edition was published 
in 1789 by Zohrab, who used twenty manuscripts, and especi- 
ally a Cilician Codex of the year 1310. He was of opinion 
that the Armenians did not receive the Apocalypse before the 
eighth century. Zohrab’s text was collated for Tregelles by 
Rieu, whom Tischendorf seems to have drawn upon in his 
editions. 

The Armenian manuscripts display variations of several 
sorts. In some John’s Gospel precedes the Synoptists, in 
others it is followed by the Apocryphal “Rest of St. John.” 
The Apocalypse was not read in church prior to the twelfth 
century. In the oldest manuscript of the entire New Testa- 
ment, at Venice, which dates from the year 1220, the order of 


1 Or 1115 according to the Armenian reckoning. 
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the other books is Acts, Catholic Epistles, Apocalypse, Pauline 
Epistles, with the Epistle of the Corinthians to Paul. In 
Moscow there isa manuscript of the year 887, in Venice one 
dated 902, in Etschmiadzin one written in the year 986 and 
bound in ivory covers of the third or fourth century. In the 

i last-mentioned Codex the words, “of Ariston the Presbyter,” 

‘ are found after Mark xvi. 8, as the heading of what follows. 
(See Plate IX.) We learn from this, what is evidently correct, 
viz., that the present conclusion of Mark’s Gospel is due to a 
certain Ariston, who may perhaps be identified with Aristion, 
the teacher of Papias in the second century. The earlier — 
Armenian version also contained the two verses Luke xxii. 
43, 44, which were omitted in the later. 


LITERATURE.—77Gr., 912-922. Scrivener, il. 148-154. F.C. 
Conybeare, Armenian Versions of N. T., in Hastings’ Bible Diction- 
ary, 1. 153 f. See also J. A. Robinson, Euthaliana, c. v.; The 
Armenian Version and its supposed relation to Luthalius, in Texts 
and Studies, vol. iii. (1895). On Aristion see Expositor, 1894, 
p. 241, and below, p. 295. 


(g.) THE GEORGIAN VERSION. 


This version, called also the Grusinian or Iberian, is thought 
to have been made from the Greek in the sixth century, though 
it may also be derived from the Armenian. It contains the 
pericope adulterze (John vii. 53-viii. 1 1), but places it immedi- 
ately after ch. vii. 44, which is the more remarkable, seeing 
that in the Old Latin Codex b, the passage from vii. 44 
onwards has been erased. The Georgian version was first 
printed at Moscow in 1743. 


Scrivener, ii. 156-158; re-written by F. C. Conybeare. Gr, 
922 f, 
(4.) THE ARABIC VERSIONS, 
Some of these were made directly from the Greek, others 
from the Syriac and the Coptic, while there are also manu- 
scripts exhibiting a recension undertaken at Alexandria in 
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the thirteenth century, The New Testament was even cast 
into that form of rhymed prose made classic by the Koran. 
As early as the eighth century we find Mohammedan scholars 
quoting various passages of the New Testament, particularly 
the sayings regarding the Paraclete in John xv. 26, 27, xvi. 13, 
which they understood of Mohammed. He himself, however, 
knew the Gospel narrative from oral tradition only. The 
oldest known manuscript is perhaps one at Sinai, written in 
the ninth century, from which Mrs. Gibson edited the text of 
Romans, 1 and 2 Cor., Gal:, and Ephes. i. 1-ii. 9, in the Studza 
Szinattica, ii. The four Gospels were published in 1864 by 
Lagarde from a Vienna manuscript, in which a number of 
various readings were cited from the Coptic, Syriac, and Latin, 
this last, eg., being adduced in support of a reading hitherto 
found only in D, one Old Latin (g), and the Lewis-Syriac: 
ovK eiow Svo 7) Tpeis cuvyypevot . +. . Tap’ ols OUK eiuc ev péow 
aitov (Matthew xviii. 20). The first edition of the Gospels 
appeared at Rome in 1591. In common with the remaining Other 
versions of the New Testament, Persic, Old High German, ‘*°™ 
Anglo-Saxon, Bohemian, and Slavonic, these secondary Arabic 
versions are not only exceedingly interesting from the point 
of view of the history of language and culture, but they are 
also valuable here and there for the restoration of the original 
text. In the present work, however, we cannot enter more 
fully into them. 


LiITERATURE.—Z’%G7., 928-947. Scrivener, ii. 161-164. U7t, 
rso-1ss, F, C, Burkitt, Avadic Versions, in Hastings’ Dictionary 
of the Bible, i. 136-138, where see literature. Burkitt thinks that 
the oldest monument of Arabic Christianity is the manuscript 
formerly belonging to the Convent of Mar Saba, now known as 
Cod. Vat. Arab. 13, and numbered 101 in Z#Gr., which is generally 
assigned to the eighth century. It originally contained the Psalter, 
Gospels, Acts, and Epistles, and is derived from the Syriac. Frag- 
ments of Matthew, Mark, and Luke, and of the Pauline Epistles, are 
all that now remain, From the same convent come two manuscripts 
of the ninth century, containing a version made directly from the 
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Greek, and perhaps ultimately derived from the Greek-Arabic 
manuscript cited as @», of which only four leaves have been pre- 
served (see above, p. 72). On a Greeco-Arabic MS. connected 
with the Ferrar Group (211°"), see Lake in the Journal of Theological 
Studies, i. 117 ff. Most of the Coptic manuscripts are accompanied 
by an Arabic version. The one contained in Cod. Vat. Copt. 9 of the 
year 1202 is the best, and forms the basis of our printed editions. 
The first revision was undertaken in the year 1250, at Alexandria, 
by Hibat Allah ibn el-Assal, and a second towards the end of the 
thirteenth century, from which the variants in Lagarde’s edition are 
derived. An Arabic version of the Acts and all seven Catholic 
Epistles, found in a ninth century manuscript at Sinai, and numbered 
154 in Mrs. Gibson’s Catalogue, is published by her in Studia 
Sinattica, vii. (1899). 

For the remaining versions of the N. T., see Scrivener, ii. pp. 
158-166 (Slavonic, Anglo-Saxon, Frankish, Persic). _These minor 
versions will be treated in vol. iv. of Hastings’ Bible Dictionary, 
under the general heading of Versions. See also Urtext und 
Uebersetzungen der Bibel. 


3. QUOTATIONS. 


Our third source of material for the restoration of the text 
of the New Testament is Quotations found in other books, 
These are of great value, because they represent, for the most 
part, definite manuscripts existing in certain places at. the 
time of the writer quoting them, and also because a large 
number of them belong to a time from which no codices 
have come down to us. The value of their testimony de- 
pends, of course, on the conditions already mentioned (p. 
_ 32)—viz., that the author quoted accurately, and the copyist 
_ copied faithfully, and the editor edited correctly. Quotations 
made by /ewzsh writers as well as by Christian will fall to be 
considered, only it is doubtful if in their case we have more 
than one or two uncertain allusions to Matthew v. Lap 
too, will the quotations made by pagan opponents of Chris- 
tianity, particularly those of Celsus in the second century, and 
of the Emperor Julian. But here again we are not in posses- 
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sion of their complete works, which can only be restored by a 
similar process and with more or less uncertainty from the 
quotations from them found in the writings of the Apologists.t 
The books of those Christian Churches which were isolated 
from the main church will also be valuable. Even a verse of 
Scripture carved upon a stone in an old ruin may have some- 
thing to tell us. 

Brief quotations were usually made from memory. It was 
not so convenient to turn up the passage in an old manuscript 
as it is now in our handy printed editions? In the case of 
longer passages and verbal quotations generally, indolent 
copyists were sometimes content with simply adding kai ra 
é€qs. In the Apostolic Constitutions, ii. 22, for example, where 
the entire prayer of Manasses was meant to be given, the 
copyist of a certain manuscript,’ after writing the opening 
words from Kvpre down to dixalov, omitted all the rest, 
amounting to thirty-one lines of print, substituting simply 
kal ta 6&9 THs evxAs & velo ovK ayvoeite. (See further, 
Apost. Const., i. 7, Lagarde, p. 8, 23; il. 14, p. 2S Fil In 2On 2) 
This, however, is not without its parallel in modern times. 
As late as 1872, an Oxford editor, in bringing out Cyril of 
Alexandria’s Commentary on the Gospel according to St. 
John, wrote down only the initial and final words of the 
quotations in his manuscript, and allowed the compositor to 
set up the rest from a printed edition of the Textus Receptus. 
Another editor in Vienna, in preparing an edition of Cyprian’s 
Works, preferred those very manuscripts in which the Scrip- 
tural quotations had been accommodated to the current text 
of later times. Only when a quotation is given by an author 

1 Celsus’s polemic against Christianity has perished, but considerable fragments 


are embedded in Origen’s Reply. See Ante-Nicene Christian Library, vol. xxiii., 
(Clark, Edin.). 

2 Clement of Alexandria cites Matt. xviii. 3 in four different ways. He quotes 
Matt. v. 45 six times, and only once accurately. 

3 Petropol. gr. 254, formerly cited as Paris. coisl, 212, written in the year IIIT, 
the oldest manuscript that Lagarde was able to use for his edition of the Apostoléc 
Constitutions. Further examples of the untrustworthiness of manuscripts and 
printed editions will be found in the small print at the end of this section.. 

K 
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several times in exactly the same form is it safe to depend on 
the actual wording, or when in a Commentary, eg., the con- 
text agrees with the quoted text. Collections of Scriptural 
passages like the Zestimonia of Cyprian and the so-called 
Speculum of Augustine are also taken directly from manu- 
scripts of the Bible. 

Francis Lucas of Briigge was the first to explore the 
writings of the Church Fathers for the express purposes of 
textual criticism. They are referred to in four notes found in 
the Complutensian Polyglot. In his edition of 1516, Erasmus 
cites a whole series of Patristic witnesses — Ambrosius, 
Athanasius, Augustine, Cyprian, Gregory of Nazianzen, 
Origen, and Theodoret. Since that time all judicious critics 
have paid attention to them. Valuable service has been 
rendered for Tertullian by Ré6nsch, and -for Origen by 
Griesbach. For Augustine, Lagarde is specially to be men- 
tioned. Most ot the Fathers were thus cared for by Burgon, 
who indexed the New Testament quotations in sixteen large 
volumes, which were deposited in the British Museum after 
his death. The only pity is that the works of those very 
Fathers that are of most importance are not yet satisfactorily 
edited. All the more welcome, therefore, is the appearance 
of the Vienna Academy’s Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum 
Latinorum, of which forty volumes have been issued since 
1867, and of the Berlin Academy’s edition of the Ante-Nicene 
Greek Fathers, of which one volume of Hippolytus and two of 
Origen have made their appearance.! 

The earliest Fathers are valuable chiefly for the history of 
the Canon. That is to say, their evidence must be taken 
simply as showing what New Testament writings they were 
acquainted with, and here the argumentum ex silentio is to 
be applied with caution. This is the case with Barnabas and 
Clement® in the first century, and Zgnatius and Hermas in the 


’ See extended note (2) at the end of the chapter, p. 149. 

* On the question whether Clement of Rome knew the second Epistle of Paul 
to the Corinthians, see J. H. Kennedy, Zhe Second and Third Epistles of St. Paul 
to the Corinthians. London, 1900, p. 142 ff. 
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first half of the second. Even with the much more extensive 
writings of /us¢zn, there is still considerable dispute—ey., as to 
what Gospels he made use of.! Jren@eus of Lyons is valuable 
on account of his extreme carefulness, and would be particu- 
larly so if it could be proved that he brought his New Testa- 
ment with him from Smyrna? and if his writings were extant 
in Greek, and not, as is the case with most of them, in Latin 
only. In Egypt Clement of Alexandria holds a prominent place, 
but by far the most distinguished of all is the great Biblical 
scholar of antiquity, Origen (d. 248). Already we find these 
writers appealing to manuscripts, and distinguishing them by 
such epithets as “good,” “old,” “emended,” “most,” or “ few.” 
In the case of the Ante-Nicene Fathers their locality is an 
important consideration, whether Antioch, Cesarea (Eusebius), 
Egypt, Constantinople (Chrysostom), or Cappadocia (7 heodore), 
etc. Their expositions of Scripture are preserved in the so- 
called Catenz, or continuous commentaries, in which the 
interpretations of different Fathers are arranged continuously 
like the links of a chain. It not unfrequently happens in 
these Catenz that the words of one writer are cited under the 
name of another. The evidence afforded by the writings of 
the Heretics is no less valuable, if we except those passages, 
which are not numerous, in which they are understood to have 
altered the text of the Scriptures. The works of J/7arcion have 
been preserved for the most part in Latin by Tertulian. They 
have recently been collected and restored by Zahn. The 
Latin translator of Irenzus also belongs, in all probability, 
to the time of Tertullian, and not to the fourth century. This 
unknown translator seems to have preserved the Scriptural 
quotations of Irenzus with greater fidelity than the later 
Church Fathers who cite them in the Greek. Of Latin 
writers contemporary with or subsequent to Tertullian, those 
of most importance for the text of the Old Latin Bible are 
Cyprian, Hilary of Poictiers, Ambrose of Milan, Augustine and 


1 Westcott, Cavon, Part I., c. ii. 7. 
2 Jota,, Part II., c. i. 1.3 Cc ii. 4. 
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his opponent Pelagius, and for the Apocalypse, 7; ‘ycontus and 
Primasius. From the works of Augustine Lagarde collected 
no fewer than 29540 quotations from the New Testament 
in addition to 13276 from the Old. 

Valuable testimony is also afforded by Syrian and Armenian 
writers. It is only with their assistance, ¢g., that it has been 
possible to restore one of our oldest authorities—the Diatessaron 
of Tatian—which dates from the second century. 


(1) Further examples might be adduced of the unreliable nature 
of manuscripts and printed editions. 

We find, e¢g., in the voluminous commentary of the so-called 
Ambrosiaster,! the following note on the quotation in 1 Cor. il. 9 :— 
“Eye hath not seen, etc.”—“hoc est scriptum in Apocalypsi Heliae 
in apocryphis.” In place of the last five words, two manuscripts and 
all the printed editions previous to that of St. Maur—z.e. prior to 
the year 1690— have “in Esaia propheta aliis verbis.” 

Compare also what Zahn says in his Zindectung, u. 314. “A 
comparison of the quotations in Matthew with the LXX. is rendered 
more difficult by the fact that in manuscripts of the latter written 
by Christians, and especially in Cod. Alexandrinus, the text of the 
O. T. has been accommodated to the form in which it is cited in 
the N. T. Cf, also, p. 563 on the quotation from Zechariah 
xii. 10, found in John xix. 37. The same writer says (p. 465): “In 
the Chronicle of Georgios Hamartolos (circa 860), all the manu- 
scripts saye one assert the peaceful death of John (& ecipyvy 
dveravcato), but this one says the very opposite, paprupiov karngiwrat, 
and goes on to make certain other additions.” On the other hand, 
we must not forget in this connection the testimony preserved by 


1 Ambrosiaster is the name given to the unknown writer of a Commentary on 
the Pauline Epistles, which till the time of Erasmus was attributed to Ambrose. 
In recent times Dom G. Morin has raised the question whether the writer may 
not be one Isaac, who is known to have lived in the papacy of Damasus. He 
was a Jewish convert to Christianity, and afterwards returned to his former faith. 
See Dom G, Morin, L’ Améroszaster et le juif converti Isaac, contemporain du pape 
Damase, in the Revue d Histoire et de Littérature religteuses, iv. 2 (1899), 112. 
This writer informs us that a new edition of the whole of Ambrosiaster will be 
brought out by A. Amelli on the basis of a very old manuscript from Monte Cassino. 
Morin believes that the text of this manuscript, in spite of its age, is ‘‘ fortement 
retouché,' dont on a éliminé la plupart des traits vraiment intéressants” (zb7d., 
p- 121). 
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Eusebius to the scrupulous care taken by Irenzeus for the propaga- 
tion of his writings in the identical form in which he wrote them. 
According to that historian, he wrote at the end of one of his works 
the following note:— ‘Opxi{w oe tov peraypayopevov 76 BiBdiov 
TOvTO Kata TOD Kupiov juav Inood Xpiorod kal kara THs evddEou mapovalas 
aitod, 7s épxerat Kpivar Cdvras Kal vexpovs, iva dvriBadAys 6 pereypdiyw 
Kal katopOdans ats mpos TO avtiypapov TodTo dOev pereypdyw éripedds, 
Kal TOv 6pkov ToUTOV Spoiws meTaypayys Kal Ojoes ev TE avtiypady.} 

(2) It was Lagarde who most clearly recognised and pointed out the 
unsatisfactory way in which the Fathers had previously been edited. 
How much care is necessary in the matter of the text is shown by 
the discussions connected with the treatment of Scriptural quotations 
in the new Vienna edition of Augustine (see Ur#., 76, 94; Preuschen, 
in the ZhLz. for 1897, 24, col. 630). Even in the new Berlin 
edition one cannot absolutely rely on the form of the Scriptural 
quotations exhibited in the text, but must always verify it by means 
of an independent examination of the apparatus. A few passages 
from the first volume of Origen recently published will show this, 
and prove at the same time how faulty the editions have been 
hitherto. This first volume of Koetschau’s new edition of Origen 
opens with the Lxhortation to Martyrdom (cis wapripwv TPOTPETTLKOS), 
a work which is to be assigned to the year 235. The text of 
previous editions is grounded solely on a manuscript at Basel 
written in the sixteenth century (No. 31, A. iii. 9), which is itself a 
copy, and a not altogether correct copy, of a Parisian manuscript 
written in the year 1339, not known to the first editors of Origen 
(P=suppl. grec. 616). Moreover, the Basel manuscript was not 
transcribed with sufficient accuracy, or the print was not super- 
intended with sufficient care by the scholar who prepared the first 
printed edition of 1674. With the help of a fresh manuscript 
(M=Venetus Marc. 45, of the fourteenth century) it is now estab- 
lished that the writer of P arbitrarily altered the text in a great 
number of passages, and, above all, abridged it mainly by the excision 
of Scriptural quotations. Where Origen, ¢<., in citing a passage 
gives all three Synoptists, P quite calmly drops one of them. The 
Panegyric of Gregory Thaumaturgus is treated in the same way, this 
manuscript omitting about 100 out of some 1200 lines of print. And 


1 This reminds us of how Luther used to entreat the printers to let his writings 
stand as he wrote them. 
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these were the texts to which till the present we were referred for our 
Patristic quotations! To take an example: 

On rods ésovs Adyous, Luke ix. 26, Tischendorf, who in his seventh 
editicn gave rots éuov’s (=my followers) as the correct reading, 
observed that this reading, without Adyous, was supported by Dael 
Or., i. 298. But he added—and this is a proof of the carefulness 
with which the quotation from Origen is employed here—sed pre- 
cedit ouvre exaoxuvteov avtov 1 Tovs Aoyovs avrov. But if we turn 
up this passage in the new edition, we find that it now reads (i. 34, 
9 ff.): ovr’ exaucxvyreov avrov 1 TOUS oLKELous avToU n Tovs Aoyous 
avrov, and then the three parallel passages are quoted in the order 
frequently found in Origen—viz., Matthew x. 33 = Luke ix. 26 = Mark 
vill, 38. Previous editions entirely omitted this last quotation, as 
well as the words in the context, 7 rovs ovcesovs avrov. But now 
everything is in order. The words ovr’ eraucxuvreov avrov refer to 
ootis 8 ay arapvnontat we in Matt. x. 33; 7 Tous OLKELOVS avTov tO os 
yap av eraucxvvOn pe Kav Tous ewous in Luke ix. 26; and y tous Aoyous 
avtov to os yap av eraraxvvOn pe Kat TOUS EMouS Xoyous, in Mark viii. 38. 
So that whereas, on the ground of previous editions, Tischendorf was 
obliged to point out a discrepancy between Origen’s context and his 
peculiar quotation from Luke, the context of the new edition serves 
to confirm this peculiar quotation, and shows at the same time that 
we can accept it on the authority of this very passage, as against 
a former passage (p. 296=31, 7), where the verse in Luke is found 
in the newly-employed manuscript also with the words rovs €0us 
Aoyous. That the editor should have put Aoyovs in the first passage 
within brackets, or at least have pointed out the discrepancy between 
it and the quotation further down, would have been too much to 
expect, seeing that his manuscripts of Origen gave no manner of 
ground for doing so; it is the duty of those who investigate the 
Scriptural quotations in Origen to pay attention to such things. But 
there are also passages where the editor has actually gone in the face 
of his manuscripts, and wrongly altered the text of his Scriptural 
quotations, having evidently allowed himself to be influenced by the 
printed text of the N. T., and paying too little respect to the 
manuscripts. 

An attentive reader will have observed that the reading in Luke 
ix. 26, Tous ewous = my followers, which is now established for Origen, 
is at present supported by D alone of the Greek manuscripts and by 
three Old Latin witnesses. (It is also found in the Curetonian 
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Syriac, but unfortunately the corresponding words in the Sinai-Syriac 
could not be made out with certainty by Mrs. Lewis ; see Some Pages, 
p. 72=p. 168 in the first edition). Now, look at the passage in 
Origen’s work, i. 25, 26 ff. (p. 293 in De la Rue’s edition): 0 pev yap 
Mar@a1os aveypade Aeyovta tov Kupiov . . . . 0 de Aovxas .... 0 Se 
Mapkos: GBB 6 warnp, dvvard cou révro: wapéveyxe k.7.A. The passage 
is printed thus by Koetschau, agreeing exactly with the earlier 
printed editions and our texts of the N. T. in Mark xiv. 36. But 
in this he is far wrong. Because, as his own apparatus shows us, the 
Venetian manuscript, which he rightly follows elsewhere, reads the 
words in the order dvvard, zavra coi, which is exactly the order of 
the words (Mark xiv. 36) in D, but again in no other Greek manu- 
script with the solitary exception of the cursive 473.!_ But there are 
even passages where Koetschau follows the printed text of the N. T. in 
the scriptural quotations in despite of both his manuscripts. In i. 29, 
13 (i. 295 De la Rue), where Matt. x. 17-23 is quoted, he inserts 
after w@s 7 ti AadAjnonre the clause dobycerar yap tiv ev éxeivy TH dpa 
ti AaAnoyre from Matt. x. 19, on the supposition that these words 
may have dropped out of the archetype of M P on account of the 
homoioteleuton. But they are also omitted in Cod. D of the N. T. 
And this, moreover, is not the only point of agreement between this 
manuscript and the text given in this quotation. There is, eg., the 
omission of dé in v. 17, the reading wapaddécovew in v. 19, which 
Koetschau has altered to the more grammatical rapadéow, again with- 
out sufficient reason and in defiance of both his manuscripts, and the 
omission of éuév in v. 20, of which there is no mention in Tischendorf 
(see the Collation of D in my Supplementum). Origen also agrees 
with D, though not verbally, in reading kay éx ravrys dudkwow pevyere 
cis riv GAAqv further down (v. 23), where again Koetschau seems to 
me to have unnecessarily inserted tiv, which is omitted in his prin- 
cipal manuscript and also in D. Compare, also, i. 22, 12, where 
Origen agrees with D in reading ¢¢pwow (Luke xii. 11) instead of 

1 Called 2P¢ by Tischendorf, and numbered 81 in Westcott and Hort, and 565 in 
TiGr,. Mark of this manuscript was edited by Belsheim in 1885, with a collation 
of the other three Gospels, It is a valuable cursive, as appears from what is said of 
it in W-H: ‘* The most valuable cursive for the preservation of Western readings 
in the Gospels is 81, a St. Petersburg manuscript called 2P° by Tischendorf, as 
standing second in a list of documents collated by Muralt. It has a large ancient 


element, in great measure Western, and in St. Mark its ancient readings are 
numerous enough to be of real importance.” See above, under Codex N, 


p. 68. 
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ciopepwow, read by our critical editions on the authority of x B L X, 
or tpordepwow by the zextus receptus with A QR, etc. Both 
concur, also, in the omission of the first 7 7¢ in the same verse. 
What is here said as to the close affinity of Origen’s Bible with 
Codex D is corroborated by the testimony of the Athos manuscript 
discovered by von der Goltz (see above, p. 90). This manuscript 
confirms what we knew before—viz. that Marcion’s text had xpuordv 
and not xvpiov or Oedv in 1 Cor. x. 9. But it also tells us what we 
did not know—viz. that xpuorév was the only reading known to 
Origen, and that «vpiov in the Synodical Epistle addressed to Paul of 
Samosata, published by Turrianus (in Routh’s Religuie Sacre, iii? 
299), is not the original reading but a later substitute for xpucrdv. 
This is made out by Zahn in the Z7/L4/, 1899, col. 180, who con- 
cludes by saying that Clement, Zc/. Proph., 49, should not be omitted 
in a proper apparatus, and that xvpuov ought never again to be printed 
in the text. Our most recent editors, Tischendorf, Westcott and 
Hort, Weiss, and Baljon, put xvpvov in their text without so much as 
mentioning xpiordy in the margin, or among the Noteworthy Rejected 
Readings, or in the list of Interchanged Words (Weiss, p. 7). In the 
Stuttgart edition the text is determined by a consensus of previous 
editions, and I was obliged to let «’pov stand in the text, but I have 
put xpeorov in the margin, as Tregelles also did. In this instance the 
zextus receptus is actually better than our critical editions. The 
rejected reading is again the Western, and Zahn, in commenting on 
the newly-discovered testimony as to the text of 1 John iy. 3 (see° 
below, p. 327), pertinently remarks that “here again it is perfectly 
evident, as any discerning person might have known, that many 
important readings which were wont to be contemptuously dismissed 
as Western, were long prevalent in the East as well, not only among 
the Syrians but also among the Alexandrians, and were only discarded 
by the official recensions of the text that were made subsequent to the 
time of Origen.” These illustrations will serve to show that not only 
is the editing of the Patristic texts no easy matter, but also that the 
employment even of the best editions is not unaccompanied with risks, 
See Koetschau, Bidelcitate bei Origenes, ZfwTh., 1900, pp. 321-378. 
(3) The Rev. Prebendary Ed. Miller is at present at work on a 
Textual Commentary upon the Holy Gospels, on the ground of 
Burgon’s Collection and his own researches. A specimen of this 
work (Matthew vy. 44) is given in his Present State of the Textual 
Controversy respecting the Holy Gospels, which was printed for private 
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circulation, and may be had of the author.! In this little pamphlet 
he takes up the question (p. 30) whether Origen in the De Oratione 1 
(De la Rue, i. 198; Koetschau, ii. 299, 22) quotes from Luke (vi. 28) 
or Matthew (v. 44), and decides for the latter. Koetschau is of 
the opposite opinion, giving “‘ Luke vi. 28 (Matthew v. 44).” In the 
case of Patristic quotations, it will be seen that matters are frequently 
very complicated. It must be borne in mind, too, that the various 
writers did not use the same copy of the Scriptures all their life long. 
At different times and in different localities they must necessarily 
have had different copies before them. 

(4) It is further to be observed that in the case of controversial 
writings, such as those of Origen against Celsus, and Augustine 
against the Manichzeans, the question must always be considered 
whether the Scriptural quotations found in them are quotations made 
by Origen and Augustine themselves, or taken by them from the 
writings they assail or refer to; and also whether the quotations have 
been made directly from a manuscript of the Bible, or from the 
works of a previous writer. Borrowing from an author without 
acknowledgment may have been a much more common thing in 
olden times than it is even at present. 

In Clement of Rome (c. 13), in Clement of Alexandria (Stromata, 
ii. p. 476), and partly also in the Zzs¢e of Polycarp (c. 2), we find 
the following quotation :—‘“ Be ye merciful that ye may obtain mercy : 
forgive that ye may be forgiven: as ye do, so shall it be done to you: 
as ye give, so shall it be given to you: as ye judge, so shall ye be 
judged: as ye are kind, so shall kindness be shown to you: with 
what measure ye mete, it shall be meted unto you.” We find also in 
Clement of Rome (c. 46), and in Clement of Alexandria (Stromata, 
iii. p. 561), the quotation : “ Woe to that man : it were good for him if 
he had never been born, rather than that he should offend one of my 
elect: it were better for him that a millstone were hanged about his 
neck and he be drowned in the depth of the sea, than that he should 
offend one of my little ones.” Neither of these quotations is found 
literally in our canonical Gospels. Accordingly, Rendel Harris con- 
cludes from the testimony of these various witnesses that they must 
have been taken from an Urevangelium, now perished (Contemporary 


1 The First Part has been issued: 4 Textual Commentary upon the Holy 
Gospels. Part I. St. Matthew, Division I., cc. i-xiv, (London, Bell, 1899). 
See notice by Gwilliam in Zhe Critical Review, May 1900. In this work 
Origen is also cited for Matt. v. 44. 
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Review, Sept. 1897). This view is combated, it seems to me rightly, 
by H. T. Andrews in the Exfosttory Times for November 1897, 
Pp. 94 f He thinks it probable that Clement of Alexandria and 
Polycarp are both dependent on Clement of Rome. ; 

(5) In spite of all these difficulties, a systematic examination of the 
Patristic quotations remains one of the most important tasks for the 
textual criticism of the N. T. We have most useful collections, 
both ancient and modern, of passages from the Fathers to illustrate 
the history of the Canon, and their use of the Scriptures has been 
scrutinised in the interests of dogmatic history, but there are not 
yet, so far as I know, any collections of Patristic quotations to eluci- 
date the history of the text. Two things are specially wanted at 
present. One is a collection, arranged according to time and locality, 
of all the passages in which the Fathers appeal to dvriypada. In the 
new volumes of Origen, e¢.g., we find two such references—xaré twa TOV 
avttypapwv Tod Kata Mdpxov ebayyedov (i. 113), and kara Td Kowa 
tov dytvypdduv (ii. 52).2 The other desideratum is a collection of 
all the passages in the biographies of the Saints where mention is 
made of the writing of Biblical manuscripts. It is said of Evagrius, 
é.§., in the Historia Lausiaca (c. 28 in Preuschen, Pal/adius, po oi: 
evpras yap eypade Tov okvpvyxov xapaxrhpa, and the preparation of 
Biblical manuscripts is also referred to in the Vita Epiphanii (ed. 
Petav. ii.), and in Cassiodorus, De Znstitutione Divinarum Literarum 
(see above, p. 50). On the use hitherto made of Patristic testimony 
see the section De Scriptoribus Ecclesiasticis in LiGr., 1129-1230. 
An abridged list of those mentioned there will be found in Baljon’s 
New Testament, pp. xv.-xxiii, A catalogue of the names and dates 
of the Patristic writers most frequently cited in critical editions of the 


1 In the Expository Times for October 1897, p. 13 ff, I have called attention 
to another instance in which a Scriptural quotation (Isaiah ii, 5) is given with 
remarkable similarity in the Apostolic Constitutions, with its original (i. 10, iii. 5, 
vii. 204), in Ignatius (Ad Trallianos, viii.), and in 2nd Clement (c. xiii.), Similar’ 
things are to be observed even in the N.T., as, ¢.g.,in Mark i, 2, where a quotation 
from Malachi iii. 1 is inserted between the heading, ‘‘In the prophet Isaiah,” and 
the words taken from that book. But they are found also in the writings of Paul, 
which has led to the view that he may possibly have used some sort of dogmatic 
anthology of the O. T. Clement of Alexandria has a good many quotations from 
Philo. On his quotations from the Gospels, see P. M. Barnard, The Biblical 
Text of Clement of Alexandria in the four Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles. 
Texts and Studies, v. 5, Cambridge, 1899, 

® See below, Appendix II., ’Avriypada. 
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N. T. is given in Scrivener, ii. pp. 172-174.! See also Urt., p. 22, 
56 f., 94. On the Old Latin Dizdascalia, see Ed. Hauler in the 
W.S.B., 1895, vol. cxxxiv. p. 40 ff., and the Mitteilungen of B. G. 
Teubner, 1897, ii. p. 52.2. On the Biblical text of Filastrius (C.S.Z., 
vol. xxxviii., 1898), see Kroll in the notice of Marx’s edition in the 
Berlin. Phil. Wochenschrift, 1898, 27. On Jovinian, see 7U., New 
Series, ii. 1, etc. On the quotations from the Gospels in Novatian 
(Pseudo-Cyprian) see Harnack in ZU, xiii. 4. 


1 Vide infra, Appendix I. 
2 Fasciculus i., edited by Hauler, 1900. 


CHAPTER: 


THEORY AND PRAXIS OF THE TEXTUAL CRITICISM 
OF THE NEW TESTAMENT.! 


THERE is no special theory of the textual criticism of the 
New Testament. The task and the method are the same for 
all literary productions. The task is to exhibit what the 
original writer intended to communicate to his readers, and 
the method is simply that of tracing the history of the docu- 
ment in question back to its beginning, if, and in so far as, 
we have the means to do so at our command. Diversity of 
treatment can only arise when the fortunes of one written 
work have been more chequered and complicated than those 
of another, or when we have more abundant means at our dis- 
posal to help us in the one case than in the other. The task 
is very simple when we have only one completely independent 
document to deal with, as in the case of several of the recently 
discovered papyri, but this occurs very seldom with literary 
texts. In this case all that we have to do is to see that we 
read the existing text correctly, and then by means of the 


* I could desire no better motto for this third section than the words of Augus- 
tine: Codicibus emendandis primitus debet invigilare sollertia eorum qui scripturas 
nosse desiderant, ut emendatis non emendati cedant (De Doctrina Christiana, 
ii, 14, 21, where the saying about the interpretum numerositas, cited on page 108, 
is also found). Or if not these words, then those of our Lord himself, ylvecOe 
ddxtuor tpameCira:, which Origen applied to the verification of the canon, but 
which, taken in the sense of 1 Thess. v. 21, are equally applicable to the work of 
the “lower” criticism. Apollos, the pupil of Marcion, also vindicated the right 
of Biblical criticism with these same words. Epiphanius, Haeres., xliv, 2 (Zahn, 
GK., i.-175). 
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so-called internal criticism to determine whether the text so Internal 
received can be correct. Even when several witnesses are at “°S™ 
our command, we cannot altogether dispense with this internal 
criticism in the matter of sifting and weighing their testimony, 

only it would be unfortunate were we left with such a sub- 
jective criterion alone. For not only in such a case would 
different scholars come to very different conclusions, but even 

one and the same scholar would not be able to avoid a certain 
amount of uncertainty and inconsistency in most cases. The 
principle laid down in the maxim, Jectéo diffictlior placet, or, as 
Bengel more correctly and more cautiously puts it, proclve 
scriptiont praestat ardua,is perfectly sound ; that reading is 
correct, is the original reading, from which the origin of 
another or of several others can be most easily explained. 

But how seldom can this be established with certainty! Take 

an illustration :— 

How does the Apocalypse, and the New Testament with it, Conclusion 
conclude? Leaving out of account additions like “Amen” Snes 
or “ Amen, Amen,” and variations like “ The grace of the Lord 
Jesus,” and “our Lord Jesus,” and “the Lord Jesus Christ,” 
and “Christ” simply, we find that the following forms are 


S1ven = 


A , e ~ 
(1) wera =o TavTwWY = UML 


(2) wera = TayvTwv MOV 

(3) pera = TavTwy TOV aylov 
(4) mera  TavTw ; 

(5) mera Tov aylov 


How are we to decide without external evidence whichiis 
the correct form? Even supposing we know that the first 
two are out of the question, and why they are so, it is very 
difficult on internal grounds alone to decide between the 
other three. Lachmann, who did not know of (5), decided 
in favour of (4). But so does Tischendorf, Weizsacker, and 
Weiss, the latter giving as his reason for doing so that (5), Tov 
Gyiwy, is explanatory of (4), aévtwv, which is manifestly too 
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general, and that (3) is the result of a combination of these 
two. On the other hand, Tregelles and Westcott and Hort 
favour (5), without so much as mentioning (4) in their margin ; 
while Bousset, the latest expositor of the Apocalypse, regards 
(3) as the correct reading, and thinks that in all probability 
both (4) and (5) are due toa transcriptional error. Who is to 
decide when doctors disagree ? Manifestly one might argue 
on quite as good if not better grounds than those of Weiss to 
the very opposite conclusion—viz. that a later writer who 
wished the Apocalypse, and with it the New Testament, to 
conclude with as comprehensive a benediction as possible, 
substituted the words “Grace be with all” in place of the 
restricted and somewhat strange expression “Grace be with 
the saints.” I did not observe that Bousset still defends the 
third form when I said in the first edition of this work that this 
reading does not fall to be considered at all. But my reason 
for saying so was not “because this form proves to be a com- 
bination of the other two,” or “because the authorities for it 
are later,” but because it could be shown that its supporters 
follow a corrected text in other places as well as this; and I 
concluded with observing that the decision between (4) and 
(5) could not be made to depend solely on internal criteria 
either, but depended on the decision come to regarding the 
general relationship between the witnesses that support each 
one, in this instance between A, as supporting (4), and N, as 
supporting (5). 


(1) It may be stated here, merely by way of comment, that the first 
form of the benediction, “with you all,” was clearly translated into 
Greek by Erasmus from his Latin Bible, without the authority of a 
single Greek manuscript. But in spite of this, it is still propagated 
in the fextus receptus by the English Bible Society, and even in the 
last revision of Luther’s German Bible it was allowed to stand with- 
out demur. The English Authorised Version had it in this form, 
but the Revised Version adopts the fifth form “with the saints,” and 
puts (4) in the margin, with a note to the effect that “two ancient 
authorities read ‘with all?” 
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The second form, “with us all,” which was adopted by 
Melanchthon in his Greek Bible of 1545, published by Herwag, is 
just as arbitrary an alteration. The third form, “with all the saints,” 
is read by the Complutensian with Q, with more than forty minus- 
cules, and the Syriac, Coptic, and Armenian versions. The fourth, 
“with all,” is found in A and Codex Amiatinus, while the fifth, 
“with the saints,” is given by § and the Old Latin g. In the 
Syriac version of the Apocalypse, edited by Gwynn in 1897, a sixth 
form seems to have been brought to light, which Baljon, who himself 
decides for (5), cites as peta mévrwv tav aylwv aitod: Syrswynn, 
But the pronoun, which in Syriac is indicated by a suffix only, is 
employed now and again merely to represent the Greek definite 
article, so that this new Syriac manuscript does not give us a sixth 
form but only another witness to the third. On the other hand, 
Gwynn mentions the omission of the entire verse in Primasius, a fact 
that neither Tischendorf nor Weiss takes the least notice of, and he 
adduces lastly that a manuscript of the Vulgate reads “cum omnibus 
hominibus.” One sees from an illustration like this what an amount 
of pains is required seriously to apply, even in a single point, 
Bengel’s principle that the smallest particle of gold is gold, but that 
nothing must be passed as gold that has not been proved to be such _ 
(Introductio in Crisin Novi Testamenti, § 1, p. 572). be 

(2) LireRaTURE.—See especially Gebhardt (Ur, p. 16). Ed. 
Reuss, Geschichte der h. Schriften des N. T., Braunschweig, 1887, 
§ 351 ff. S. P. Tregelles, Ax Lntroduction to the Textual Criticism of 
the N.T. (=vol. iv. of Horne’s Introduction, 1877). F. H. A. 
Scrivener (see above, p. 6); also Adversaria Critica Sacra, edited 
by Miller, Cambr. 1893. B. F. Westcott, Ze Mew Testament in 
Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, vol. ii., London, 1863. C. E. 
Hammond, Outlines of Textual Criticism, Oxford, 1890. Westcott-— 
Hort, vol. ii. (see p. 21). B. B. Warfield, Lntroduction to the Textual 
Criticism of the N. T., New York, 1887; London, 1893. J. W. 
Burgon, Zas¢ Twelve Verses of the Gospel according to St. Mark, 
Oxford and London, 1871; also The Traditional Text of the Holy 
Gospels vindicated and established, edited by Miller, London, 1896 ; 
also, The Causes of the Corruption of the Traditional Text of the Holy 
Gospels, edited by Miller, London and Cambridge, 1896. Ze 
Oxford Debate on the Textual Criticism of the N. T. held at New 
College on May 6, 1897; with a preface (by Miller) explanatory of 
the Rival Systems, 1897, pp. xvi. 43. Ed. Miller, Z%e Present State 
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of the Textual Controversy respecting the Holy Gospels (see above, 
p. 152). 

Martin (Abbé J. P.), Zntroduction & la Critique textuelle du N.T., 
in five volumes, with plates and facsimiles: vol. i. pp. xxxvi. 327, 
Paris, 1884, 25 fr.; vol. ii. pp. ix. 554, 1884, 4o ft.; vol. iii. pp. vi. 
512, 1885, 40 fr.; vol. iv. pp. vi. 549, 1886, 4o fr.; vol. v. pp. xi. 
248 and 50 pp. of facsimiles, 1886, 20 fr. Also by the same author, 
Description technique des manuscrits grecs relatifs au N.T. conserves 
dans les Bibliotheques de Paris, Supplement to the foregoing, Paris, 
1884, pp. xix. 205, with facsimiles, 20 fr.; Quatre manuscrits im- 
Portants du N.T. auxquels on peut en ajouter un cinguicme, Paris, 
1886, pp. 62, 3 fr.; Les plus anciens mss. grecs du NV.T., leur origine, 
leur veritable caractere, in the Revue des Quest. fiist., 1884, No. 71, 
pp. 62-109; Origene et la Critique textuelle du N.T, Paris. 
Reprinted from the Rev, des Quest. Hist. for Jan. 1885, No. 73, 
pp. 5-62. f 

Th. Zahn, Geschichte des N.T. Kanons: vol. i, Das WV.T. vor 
Origenes, Part 1, 1888; Part 2, 1889. Vol. ii, Urkunden und 
Belege zum ersten und dritten Band, Part 1, 1890; Part 2, 1892. 
The third vol. has not yet appeared. The order of the books of the 
N.T. is discussed in vol. ii. p. 343 ff, and the conclusion of Mark’s 
Gospel in the same vol., p. gro ff. 

Salmon (Geo.), Some thoughts on the Textual Criticism of the N.T., 
London, 1897, pp. xv. 162. Blass, Philology of the Gospels, London, 
1898, pp. vill. 250. Ada Bryson, Recent Literature on the text of 
the N.T. in the: Expository Times for April 1899, pp. 294-300. 
M. Vincent, History of the Textual Criticism of the N.T., 1900. GL. 
Cary, The Synoptic Gospels, with a chapter on the Textual Criticism of 
the NV.T., New York, 1900. See also Prof. Jannaris in the 
Expositor, vol. viii. of Series V. There is an article in the American 
Journal of Theology, 1897, iv. p. 927 ff., entitled Alexandria and the 
LV.T., which I have not been able to consult. 


In attempting to restore the text of the New Testament 
as nearly as possible to its original form, it is essential to 
remember that the New Testament, as we have it to-day, 
is not all of one piece, but consists of twenty-seven separate 
documents now arranged in five groups, and that every several 
document and every several group has had its own peculiar 
history. Of these groups the most complicated, perhaps, is 
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the one with which the New Testament opens—viz. the | 
Gospels. 

It is quite uncertain when our four Gospels were first Gospels. 
written together in one volume and arranged in the order 
that is now common. The Muratorian Fragment on the 
Canon ! is defective at the beginning, but seems to imply this 
arrangement. It was supposed that the Gospels were written 
in the following order—viz. Matthew first and John last. The 
order, Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, which is found in nearly 
all the Greek and Syriac manuscripts, was made popular by 
Eusebius and Jerome. The former followed it in his Canons, 
which were afterwards adopted by Jerome in his Latin Bible. 
According to Eusebius (Zecl. Hist., vi. 25),? Origen knew this 
order, though he very frequently cites the Gospels in the 

order Matthew, Luke, Mark. 

The following arrangements are also found :— 

(2) Matthew, Mark, John, Luke, in the earlier (Curetonian) 
Syriac and in the Canon Mommsenianus, a catalogue of the 
Books of the Bible and of the works of Cyprian, originating 
in Latin Africa about the year 360, and first published by 
Mommsen.? 

(3) Matthew, Luke, Mark, John, in the so-called Ambrosi- 
aster and in a Catalogue of the Sixty Canonical Books. 


1 The fragment was edited by Tregelles with a facsimile in 1867. It is given 
in Westcott’s Canon of the N. T., Appendix C, where also see the section on the 
Muratorian Canon, Part i. c. ii. It will be found also in Preuschen’s Anaéecta, 
Kiirzere Texte . . . « pp. 129-137 (the eighth number of G. Kriiger’s Sammlung 
ausgewihlter hirchen- und dogmengeschichtlicher Quellenschrifien, Freib, and 
Leipzig, 1893). 

2 Quoted in Westcott, Canon, part ii. c, ii, § 1, and in Zahn’s Eznlectung, ii. 179. 

3 Given in Preuschen. In the manuscripts it is entitled ‘‘ Indiculum Veteris et 
Novi Testamenti et Caecili Cipriani.” It was first made known from a MS, 
at Cheltenham in 1886. As it is mostly assigned to the year 365 (see also 
Jiilicher, Zindectung, p. 336) the words of W.-W. may be repeated here : “«S. Berger 
tamen aliter sentit, rationibus commotus quarum una certe nobis satis vera videtur. 
Concordant enim numeri in Veteri Testamento cum codicibus Hieronymianis, 
e.g. in libris Regum quattuor, Esaiae, Jeremiae, et duodecim Prophetarum, 
Tobiae, et Macchabeorum secundo, Indiculus tamen sine dubio antiquus est” 


. 736). 
(p- 739) L 
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’ (4) Matthew, John, Mark, Luke—z.e. the two Apostles put 
before the two pupils of Apostles, in the Codex Claromon- 
tanus.! This order occurs also in the Arabic writer Masudi’s 
Meadows of Gold? 

(5) Matthew, John, Luke, Mark, in Codd. D and X, in the 
Apostolic Constitutions, in Ulfilas, and especially in the Old 
Latin Manuscripts; see Corssen, MWonarchianische Prologe, 
pe6s, ined Vex. 3 

(6) John, Luke, Mark, Matthew, in Codex k. 

(7) John, Matthew, Mark, Luke, in the Vocabularies of the 
Egyptian versions. 

(8) John, Matthew, Luke, Mark, in Tertullian and cod. I9. 
See Arthur Wright, Some New Testament Problems, p. 196 ff4 

This very variety shows that for a long time, perhaps till 
the third century, at all events much longer than the Pauline 
Epistles, the Gospels were propagated singly, perhaps on 
rolls, and only afterwards” ‘incorporated _ in a codex. And 
this makes it probable that the text of our manuscripts was 
not taken from a single copy of the first Tetraevangelium. 
More than probable we cannot call it, seeing that a copyist 
may have had any sort of reasons of his own for disarranging 
the order of the books given in his exemplar, as may still be 
gathered luckily from the position occupied by Hebrews in 
Codex B. The probability is heightened, however, by the 
fact that our manuscripts display a considerably greater 
amount of textual variation in the Gospels than in the Pauline 
Epistles, though not in all to the same extent as in D which 
contains an entirely peculiar recension, especially in Luke. 
One of the most remarkable indications of this is afforded by 
the discovery made by E. Lippelt, a pupil of Professor Blass. 
The order of the books in D is Matthew, John, Luke, Mark, 
Acts, where it will be seen that the two portions of the book 


' Catalogus Claramontanus given in Westcott, Canon, Appendix D, p. 563. 

Translated into French, Prairies dor, i. 123: one volume into English by 
Sprenger. 1841 ; Sayous, Jésus Christ Paprés Mohammed, p. 34. 

® See Zahn, Zini., ii. 176; GX, ii. 364-375, 1014. * See Addenda, p. xvi. 
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inscribed to Theophilus are separated by Mark. Now Lippelt 


observed that while the name Johannes is regularly spelt with | 


two v's (‘Iwavyns) in Matthew, John, and Mark, it is just as 
regularly spelt with one (Twavys) in Luke and Acts, sundered 
though these two books are by Mark, where the other spell- 
ing prevails. This shows an accuracy of tradition which is 
surprising, but till now it has only been traced in this one 
manuscript. The others write the name throughout with two 
vs and B as consistently with one. In this connection the 
question naturally arises whether certain liberties were not 
taken with the books on the occasion of their collection and 
arrangement. Resch, ¢g., thinks that it was then that the second 
Gospel received the conclusion or appendix which is found in 
most of our manuscripts, and Rohrbach holds a similar 
opinion2 I have elsewhere expressed the idea that the 
peculiar opening of Mark is to be accounted for in this way.’ 
Zahn, however, doubts whether the use of apy and rédos 
for dpyera and éredéoOn, encipit and explictt, can be estab- 
lished for early times I have found it in Greek Psalters, 
though not very early, I admit, where apyy twy wdwy occurs 
instead of wdac as the superscription of the Hymns at the 
end of the Psalter.s However, there is no need to dwell 


1 The numbers are as follows :— 


a a yy 
Matthew, : : 4 ; F 2 24 
John, . é A 5 ; ; 7 17 
eters . ; : ¢ ¢ 27 I 
Mark, . : : : : : 2 24 
Acts#isiz é ; ; 5 j 21 2 


See Blass, Lucae ad Theophilum liber prior, p. vi. f., Philology of the Gospels, 
p- 75 f., where three of Lippelt’s numbers are corrected with the help of Harris. 
See also Expository Times, Nov. 1897, p.92f. I cannot understand why Wendt, 
in the new edition of his Commentary on the Acts, should take not the slightest 
notice of this far-reaching discovery. On the spelling in the Latin manuscripts, 
see W.-W., Epzlogus, 776. 

2 Der Schluss des Markus-Evangeliums, der Vier-Evangelien-Kanon, und die 
hleinasiastischen Presbyter (Berlin, 1894). r 

3 Expositor, Dec. 1894. 4 Rinlettung, ii. 221. 

5 See Coxe’s Catalogue of Greek MSS. in the Bodleian Library, 1854. 
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further on this point. Zahn (p. 174) is quite right in his con- 
tention that the usual titles cara Ma@@aiov, etc.,\ imply a 
collection of the Gospels of which EvayyéAcov is the general 
title. 

If, then, for the sake of simplicity, we take as our goal the 
first manuscript of the Tetraevangelium, one would think it 
must be possible with the means at our command gradually 
to work back to it. Even the latest of our manuscripts is 
surely copied from an earlier one, and that one from another, 
and so on always further and further back, so that all we have 
to do is to establish their genealogy, pretty much as Reuss. 
has done for the printed editions of the New Testament ; and 
seeing we have manuscripts as old as the fourth and fifth 
century, that means that the entire period of a thousand years 
prior to the invention of printing is bridged over at once, so 
that the task would appear to be simply that of throwing a 
bridge over the first few centuries of the Christian era. And 
by going on comparing the witnesses and always eliminating 
those that prove unreliable, it must be possible, one would 
suppose, in this way to arrive at the original. But a little 
experience will shortly moderate our expectations. 

At the outset it is very much ‘against us that we have no 
really serviceable text for comparison. The text of our 
present critical editions is a patchwork of many colours, more 
wonderful than the cloak of Child Roland of old. In fact it 
is a text that never really existed at all. In the preparation 
of my Supplement, which I undertook with the object of 
making the text of Codex Bezae easily accessible to every one, 
I compared the text of that manuscript with that of Tischen- 
dorf-Gebhardt’s edition, and I saw clearly that my work would 
necessarily present a very confused appearance indeed. I also 
issued an interleaved edition of my Stuttgart New Testament 
with a similar object—viz. to furnish a convenient means of 


1 On cata or kata in the subscriptions, titles, prefaces, etc., of Latin manu- 
scripts, see the index in W.-W., to which add the remarkable phrase cata tempus, 
which codex e gives in John v. 4, in place of secundum tempus in the other 
manuscripts, 
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comparing the text of manuscripts and of Patristic quotations, 
but that, too, labours under the same disadvantage. Whoever 
intends really to further the textual criticism of the New 
Testament will have to issue a copy of a single manuscript 
printed in such a way as will make it practically convenient for 
the comparison of different texts, something like Tischendorf’s 
edition of Codex Sinaiticus (Vovum Testamentum Sinaiticume, 
1863), which, however, is of little use for other purposes, or like 
Schjett’s edition of the New Testament (see above, p. 24). 
But as these are in the hands of very few, there is nothing for 
it at present but to take one of our most common texts, 
always bearing in mind its composite character. This feature 
of the text appears at the very outset in the title. In x» B (D) 
it is cara MaO@@aov. Codex D is defective at the beginning 
down to c. i. 20, but car MaO@aov is found regularly as the 
title at the top of the pages, a fact which Tischendorf has 
overlooked. Most other manuscripts, CE K M etc. have 
Evayyedvoy xara MarOaov. If this latter is held as incorrect, 
then all these manuscripts should for the future be dropped 
out of account and » B D alone be regarded as authoritative. 
Again, in verse 2, s* has Ica« twice, while the others have 
Icaax, so that ~ too would drop out, leaving B standing 
alone. But then in verse 3 our editors forthwith reject B, 
which reads Zape, and decide in favour of the others which 
have Zapa. Whether this may not be a little premature, 
seeing that there are other places where e is found for final 
n2 and that one manuscript, 56, has deliberately corrected 
Zapa into Zape in Gen. xxxviii. 30, where a third has Zape, we 
do not pause to determine. The point is simply this, that in 
these first three verses there is no manuscript that is always 
right in the judgment of our editors. True, the cases we 
have been considering are trifling, the differences being of an 
orthographical nature merely, and one must not be too par- 
ticular in such matters, though at the same time the oft- 
quoted maxim, minima non curat praetor, is nowhere less 
1 See Field, Hexapla, i. p. |xxii. 


Dogmatic 
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applicable than in textual criticism. But the same state of 
things reappears immediately where we have differences 
involving important matters of fact. What is the fact in 
verse 11? Did Josias beget Jechoniah, or did he beget 
Joachim and Joachim Jechoniah? Verse 16 has already 
been referred to: in this case our oldest Greek manuscripts 
would give no occasion to mention the verse. But in verse 
25 we have again to ask which is correct, érexev vidv or @rexev 
Tov viov avrijs Tov tpwTdToKov? And when we hear Jerome 
say—Ex hoc. loco quidam perversissime suspicantur et alios 
filios habuisse Mariam, dicentes primogenitum non dici nisi 
qui habeat et fratres, we learn already how dogmatic motives 
may have some influence upon the form of the text. And, 
moreover, when we call to mind the words of Luke ii. 7, we 
are made aware of another thing that may exert a disturbing 
influence in the Gospels—viz. the tendency to alter the text 
in conformity with the parallel passage. Apart from the 
stylistic peculiarities of Codex D, we meet with no materially 
important variants in our Greek manuscripts of Matthew till 
we come to the Sermon on the Mount. The only thing is in 
ili. 15, where two Latin witnesses have an addition which is 
evidently taken from a Greek source: et cum baptizaretur, 
lumen ingens circumfulsit de aqua ita ut timerent omnes qui 
advenerant (congregati erant). This interpolation, however, 
does not concern the criticism of the text of the New Testa- 
ment, seeing that it is derived from some source outside the 
Canon. 

On the other hand, there is a great question as to the order 
of the first three Beatitudes in Matthew v. 3-5, whether they 
are to be read in the order given in the common text, TWX OL 

. . wevOouvres. ... Tpaeig .... =, OF as Our recent 
editors prefer wrwyol.... mpaeis .... mevOoovres The 
latter arrangement is attested by only two Greek manuscripts 
—D and 33. Now, if their evidence is accepted here in spite of 


‘The order, mpacis . . . . mrwxol.... mevOodvres, in Baljon is due to a 
strange oversight which is not corrected in the Addenda et Corrigenda. 
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its apparent weakness, how can we justify the refusal to 
acknowledge the authority of D in other similar cases? 
Verse 22, but a short way down, is a case in point. Here D, 
with most authorities, exhibits the sorely-contested efxy. But 
our modern critics will have nothing to do with it, going by 
x B, Origen, Jerome, and Athanasius. Merx (Dee vier 
kanonischen Evangelien, pp. 231-237) has recently come for- 
ward as a strong supporter of it, on the ground that Syr™ also 
has it, but how is its omission, especially by Jerome, to be 
explained? The Vulgate itself shows that it was easier to 
insert it than to omit it, because out of twenty-four manu- 
scripts collated in W.-W. three have it, though it certainly 
does not belong to the text of the Vulgate.’ 

In view of these illustrations, which serve to show the some- 
what haphazard way in which the text of our editions hitherto 
has been arrived at, the question becomes very important 
how the original text is to be restored in disputed or doubtful 
cases. 

The first case, or, if we like to call it, the last, but at all Conjectural 
events the one most easy of settlement, is when the correct aca 
reading is no longer found in any of our witnesses, neither in 
Greek manuscript, version, nor patristic quotation. Here 
we must simply have recourse to eonjecture. Not long ago 
philologists evinced such a fondness for conjectural emenda- 
tion that the question might not unreasonably be asked why 
they did not rather themselves write the text that they took 
in hand to explain. At the same time, the aversion to this 
method of criticism which till recently prevailed and still to 
some extent prevails, especially in the matter of the New 
Testament text, is just as unreasonable. Tischendorf, ¢¢., did 
not admit a single emendation of this nature into his text, 
while Westcott and Hort consider it to be necessary in only a 


1 To the passages which may be adduced in support of the reading, add Clement, 


Hom. n 32 (Lagarde, 92, 35), «a 32 (118, 31). 
2 Codex D and Syrsim also agree in omitting v. 30, but this is probably no more 


than a remarkable coincidence. 


Ny 
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very few cases, such as Colossians ii. 18, though they also 
decline to adopt any conjectural readings in their text. For 
AEKOPAKENEMBATEYON in this passage, which Weizsacker 
renders “pluming himself upon his visions,” they would read 


) AEPA KENEMBATEYON, which is obtained by the omission 


of a single letter and a different division of the words. In 
Holland conjectural criticism is freely indulged in} the 
example of Cobet and his school being followed by such critics 
as S. A. Naber, W. C. van Manen, W. H. van de Sande-Bak- 
huyzen, van de Becke Callenfels, D. Harting, S. S. de Koe, 
H. Franssen, J. M.S. Baljon, J. H. A. Michelsen, and J. Cramer.? 
Baljon has adopted a great number of such conjectural emen- 
dations in his edition of the text published in 1898 (see above, 
p. 24). In place of modo diarKador, eg., in James iii. 1, 


OT PR 


Lachmann would read T@Aot SUTKOAOL, Naber TAavod.acKaXo, 
while Junius, de Hoop-Scheffer, and Bakhuyzen prefer zo\v- 
AdAox on the ground that m has xolzte multilogui esse? So 
far, therefore, this last is not pure conjecture. For Kpwerw in 
Col. ii. 16 Lagarde wished to read kipvarw, because the verb 
31 found in the Peshitto at this place is elsewhere used to 
translate Opoeiy (Matt. xxiv. 6), rapéocey (John xiv. 1,27), 
eyxorrew (Gal. v. 7), and also dvarr pépery (Eccl. vii. 18 ; xii. 3). 
My proposal to read éi révrov in Apoc. xviii. 17, a reading 
adopted by Baljon in his text, instead of éx) réroy or eri 
mAolwy as given in our manuscripts, was a pure conjecture, but 
it has the support of super mare in Primasius.4 There is 
therefore no objection on principle to the method of con- 


1 See Urt., 55 ff, where works on this subject are cited. 

? See also Linwood, Remarks on Conjectural Emendations as applied to the New 
Testament, 1873. 

* On the symbol m, see above, p. 114. 

4 The converse occurs in Eusebius, Zec/. Hist., iv. 1 5, 1m the address of Polycarp’s 
Martyrium, There the reading xara Idyroy, which is also found in the Syriac 
should, according to Harnack’s Chronologie der altchristl, Lit., i. 341, be replaced 
by xara mdvra témov, or rather by.xar& téarov which is found in 1 Mace. xii, 4; 
2 Mace. xii. 2, Compare also the variation found in the manuscripts in 2 real 
x. 15 between komots, wovors, and Toros, and between roros and roros in Judith 
vi. 21, See also Eusebius, Zcc/. Hist., v. 15, 23. 
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jecture, nor to the adoption of conjectural readings:in the text, 
though it is only to be resorted to as the wltzma ratio regis and 
with due regard to all the considerations involved, transcrip- 
tional, linguistic,and otherwise. There is no essential difficulty 
in supposing, ¢g., that xyovarw in Col. ii. 16 was first corrupted 
into xpwarw and then into xpwérw. Such a transposition of 
the liquid is quite common in all languages.” But we must 
see if xpvatw has the sense required in the passage. There is 
no doubt a reference to drinking here, and so far, therefore, 
the word seems to suit the context better. It is also true that 
evidence is not wanting of the metaphorical use of the word 
proposed to be inserted. Passow, 2., gives TO Tis pucews 
okAnpov kipvav from Polybius iv. 21, 3, and THY TOALW Ktipvay from 
Aristophanes i. 1. In spite of this, however, I have consider- 
able misgivings whether this sense of the word is in harmony 
with Pauline usage and is suitable to the context of the 
passage. If it is sought to justify a conjectural reading on 
transcriptional grounds, then, as has been observed (p. 82), 
a strict account must be taken of the manner of writing 
| 1 The opposite view is expressed in Scrivener, li. 244: ‘* It is now agreed among 
‘ competent judges that Conjectural Emendation must never be resorted to, even in 
passages of acknowledged difficulty”; and he quotes from Roberts (Words of the 
New Testament): ‘ conjectural criticism is entirely banished from the heldice mere 
simply because there is no need for it.” With this, however, he does not quite 
agree. He admits that there are passages respecting which we cannot help framing 
a shrewd suspicion that the original reading differed from any form in which they 
are now presented to us. He notes as passages for which we should be glad of 
more light, Acts vii. 46, xiii. 32, xix, 40, xxvi, 28; Rom, viii. 2; 1 Cor. xii. 2, 
where Ephes. ii, 11 might suggest drt moré; 1 Tim. vi. 73 2 Pet. iii, 10, 12; 
Jude 5, 22, 23. G. Kriiger expresses himself to the same effect. He would have 
no conjecture, however well founded, received into the text. See his notice of 


Koetschau’s Origen in the Z. Cd/., No. 39, 1899. I find that Swete has had no 
objection to adopt a conjecture of mine in his second edition of the last volume of 
the Cambridge Septuagint (Enoch xiv. 3). If such a thing is permissible in the 
case of Enoch, why should it not be allowable in the New Testament? As clever 
suggéstions may be noted txordgicay for the hapax legomenon exepadiwaar, Mark 
xii, 4 (Linwood, Van de Sande-Bakhuyzen) and Aavédvove: for pavOavovct, I Tim. 
v. 13 (Hitzig). Lagrange (Aevue Biblique, 1900, p. 206) cautions us against 
< préter de esprit 4 ’Esprit Saint.” by 

2 Compare my conjecture of DINB1) for DEIN, Ps. Ixviii. 31, and see below, 


p- 236. 


Eclectic 
method. 
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prevalent at the time when the corruption is supposed to have 
originated. Luke’s handwriting must have been very bad 
indeed if we are to suppose that the scribe of D or the parent 
manuscript mistook ypyjcacGe for the enigmatical éBapvvare 
in Acts iii. 14, though it is quite conceivable how he came to 
write do&y instead of de€ia in v. 31, or conversely wrote édéfarro 
instead of édd£acay in xiii. 48, or that KAITOYTODYN®@OQNO- 
YZIN was made into KAIOYTOSZSYN@QNHSOYDSIN or 
vice versa.' A slight experience in the reading of ancient 
manuscripts shows how easy it is to make mistakes of this 
sort. And if we wish to see what mistakes of this sort actu- 
ally do occur in Codices Vaticanus, Alexandrinus, Sinaiticus, 
and Ephraemi, we have only to look into Morrish’s Handy 
Concordance of the Septuagint, though of course the examples 
there are all from the Old Testament. We have, eg., ayaT aw 
for arataw ; ayann for adrarn; ay.agw for ayopatw ; d&ytos for 
avyetos, ayyeiov, aypds, yx; adiaduTos for didAvTos ; Badrr(w 
and its compounds for Nay@Bavw and its compounds ; dads for 
vads, etc. 

It is more difficult to answer the question how the text is 
to be restored in cases where there is no lack of external 
evidence. We have already seen that critics have hitherto 
adopted an ecleetie mode of procedure. In general, whenever 
Vaticanus and Sinaiticus agree, editors, Tischendorf as well 
as Westcott and Hort, give the preference to their testimony. 
But if they do not agree, what is to be done? And what if 
a third reading seems on internal grounds to be better than 
either? In his Thoughts on the Textual Criticism of the New 
Lestament, Salmon very pungently, but not altogether incor- 
rectly, describes Westcott and Hort’s method on the lines of 
an anecdote told of Cato by Cicero: “To the question what 
authorities should be followed, Hort answers, Follow By. 
But if B is not supported by x? Still follow B, if it has the 


1 Meyer-Wendt®, p. 51. For an example of = repeated by mistake, cf. 
EIZ2TEAOZ in B, Mark xiii. 13. Its erroneous omission is quite common. 
? Bagster, London, 1887, 


a, 
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support of any other manuscript. But suppose B stands 
quite alone? Even then it is not safe to reject B unless it 
is clearly a clerical error. But suppose B is defective? Then 
follows. And what about D? What about killing a man!” 
Lagarde has said that the gag is the modern equivalent of 
the stake. Codex D has not been gagged outright, to be sure, 
but it has been shoved aside, and only now and then with 
remarkable inconsistency has its evidence been accepted as 
trustworthy. For one must surely call it inconsistent to follow 
one side as a rule and then all at once to take sides with that 
which is diametrically opposed to the first. In his /ntroduc- 
tion, Hort, in the most brilliant manner one must admit, has 
established the principle that the restoration of the text must 
be grounded on the study of its history, and no one has 
studied that history as carefully as Hort has done. But the 
question remains whether he has not interpreted the history 
wrongly, whether what he calls the Neutral text is really the 
original, and whether that which he rejects as a Western 
Corruption is really to be regarded as such. 

I cannot presume to judge; but I have the feeling that the History of 
history of the transmission of our New Testament text must “*™™S*0™ 
be studied in quite another way from that in’ which it has 
been done hitherto, and in a twofold direction :— 

(1) The manuscripts and their relation to each other must 
be subjected to a still more searching investigation, and 

(2) The works of the ecclesiastical writers, especially the 
Commentaries and the Catene, must be thoroughly explored 
for any information they may have to give regarding the 
history of the text of the New Testament, and these two 
results must then be set in relation with each other. 

With regard to the former task, it might not be essential to 
make such a minute collation of the manuscripts as Ferrar, 
Hoskier, and other investigators deemed necessary, and as 
is certainly the right thing to do in the case of the oldest 
documents. With such a mode of procedure, the task could 
not be accomplished in any conceivable time. But suppose 
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the work was organised the way that Reuss did with the 
printed editions, by selecting say a thousand passages for 
comparison, it would be possible, and in a very short time we 
should be much better informed than we are at present as to 
the state of the text in our manuscripts, and especially in the 
minuscules. 

Such a task, moreover, must be preceded by a fresh scien- 
tific statement of the way in which the text was propagated 
previous to the invention of printing, on the lines laid down 
by Hort in the first fourteen paragraphs of his Jxtroduc- 
tion. A necessary preliminary to this’ is the study of 
genealogy, in which we have an excellent guide in Ottokar 
Lorenz’s Lehrbuch der gesamten wissenschaftlichen Genealogte 
(Berlin, 1898). See especially the first chapter of Part I. on 
the distinction between Genealogical Tree (Table of gene- 
alogy) and Table of Ancestors, and the third chapter of Part 
II. on the problem of Loss of Ancestors. 

All the ideas pertaining to the genealogy of living creatures, 
such as crossing, heredity, and so forth, fall to be considered 
also in the genealogy of manuscripts, the only difference being 
that in the latter case new features make their appearance. 
It has been asserted somewhere that ifan Englishman, a Dutch- 
man, a German, a Frenchman, and an American meet in a 
company, the nationality of each is at once recognisable, 
but it is impossible to determine their exact genealogical 
relationships, and that the same impossibility exists in the 
case of the manuscripts of the New Testament. That is 
perhaps an exaggeration, but it is certainly a surprising 
fact that so few even of our latest manuscripts can be 
proved with certainty to be copies of manuscripts still in 
existence, or at least to be derived from a common 
original. 


Se a It will be a very great help, particularly to those beginning 
works. 
’ See Isaac Taylor’s History of the Transmission of Ancient Books to Modern 
Times (1827); and compare also the text-books on Hermeneutics, ¢.¢. in 
I. v. Miiller’s Handbuch der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft. 
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work in this field, to compare the method and results of 
investigations pursued in similar and perhaps easier depart- 
ments of study. Apart from the works of classical philolo- 
gists, or works like the new edition of Luther’s writings, a 
great deal of most valuable research has been carried on of 
late years in the matter of textual criticism, some of it very 
extensive, some of it less so. Ed. Wolfflin, eg., devoted his 
attention to the Rule of St. Benedict of Nursia, who. died Rule of 
some time after the year 542. His Rule, which extends only Benet 
to eighty-five pages of the Teubner size, is extant in manu- 
scripts dating as far back as the seventh and eighth centuries. 
By a comparison of these, Wélfflin was convinced that we 
still possess the Rule essentially in the identical wording of 
the original vulgar Latin, that Benedict himself had after- 
wards made certain alterations and additions, and that we 
have therefore to distinguish several (fortasse tres) editions." 
Wolfflin purported to give the text of that recension which 
he took to be the earliest. But we had no more than time 
to congratulate ourselves on the satisfactory result arrived at 
by this experienced philologist, when behold, another totally 
different conclusion was announced by a younger worker in 
the same field. Wé6lfflin had done little more than compare 
the manuscripts, but Lud. Traube applied also the external 
evidence afforded by the history of the text, and discovered 
that certain manuscripts that Wolfflin had thrown aside 
possessed a greater claim to originality.” 

Similarly, E. C. Richardson gave several years to an €X- De Viris 
amination of all the accessible manuscripts of. the De iris llustribss: 
Ilustribus of Jerome and Gennadius, a work not much larger 
than the Rule of Benedict. These manuscripts, about 120 in 


1 Benedicte regula monachorum. Recensuit Ed. Wolflin, Lipsiae, Teubner, 
- 1895, pp. xv. 85, 8vo. See also his article on the Latinity of Benedict in the 
Arch. f. Lat. Lexikogr. ix. 4, 1896, pp. 493-521. 

2 Textgeschichte der Regula S. Benedictt (Abh. d. 3 Cl. d. kh. Ak. d. Wiss., 
vol. xxi., Munich, 1898). Compare also The Text of St. Benedict’s Rule by Dom 
C. Butler, O.S.B. Reprinted from the Downside Review, December 1899, 
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number, he grouped, and then framed his text in accordance 
with them.! While his work was in the press, an edition was 
published by C. A. Bernoulli, based on some of the manu- 
scripts that Richardson also had used.? But from the very 
first sentence onwards, the two editors follow contradictory 
authorities, so that while one gives parvam as the correct 
reading, the other reads zon parvam. But more than that, 
the same Part of Texte und Untersuchungen that gave us 
Richardson’s laborious work contained a second piece of 
work on the same material—viz., O. v. Gebhardt’s edition of 
the so-called Greek Sophronius, which is an old version of 
Jerome’s book. And the last chapter of this version, which 
is autobiographical, contains indications, according to v. 
Gebhardt’s Introduction, that Jerome issued two editions of 
his book, so that, if this be so, an entirely new grouping of 
the manuscripts becomes necessary. 

In the case of Holl’s researches on the Sacra Parallela of 
John Damascene, published in the same Collection,? matters 
are too complicated for beginners in textual criticism, but of 
non-biblical texts mention may be made of the Recherches sur 
la tradition manuscrite des lettres de LEmpereur Julien by 
S. Bidez and Fr. Cumont (Brussels, 1898), as showing how 
much can be attained by combining the internal and external 
history of the transmission of literary texts. In the field of 
Biblical texts, and particularly of the New Testament, the 
study of Wordsworth and White’s Epzlogus to the first volume 
of their Vovum Testamentum Latine is to be specially recom- 
mended, particularly c. iv. De Patria et Indole Codicum nos- 
trorum, c. Vv. De Textus Historia, and c. vi. De Regulis a nobis 
in Textu constituendo adhibitis. As was said before, Jerome 
undertook his revision of the Gospels in the year 383; his 
work was of an entirely uniform texture, apart from a few 


PHO) SAV 0t, 1890. 

® Kriiger’s Sammlung, Heft xi., Freiburg and Leipzig, 1895. 

3 7U., New Series, i. 1, 1897. 

* Compare also the differences between the editions of Josephus, published by 
Niese and Naber. 
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passages where a correction may have occurred even in the 
original manuscript ; and there is a sufficiency of manuscripts 
extant, some of them going back to the sixth century. One 
of these, which formerly belonged to the Church of St. 
Willibrord at Echternach, contains a note dated 558, and 
copied into it from the parent manuscript, to the effect : proe- 
mendavi ut potui secundum codicem in bibliotheca Eugipi 
presbyteri, quem ferunt fuisse sancti Hieronymi. (See above, 
p. 122.) In these circumstances it must surely be pos- 
sible, one would think, to arrive at some satisfactory con- 
clusion. And yet, in spite of all this, and in spite of long 
years of labour, many a problem remains to perplex the 
editor of the Vulgate. To begin with, there is one striking 
circumstance. Jerome executed his work at Rome, in 
obedience to the commission of Pope Damasus. One would 
therefore expect to find the best manuscripts in Rome, or at 
least originating from Rome. But that is by no means the 
case: “praeter expectationem accidit ut pauci vel nulli ex 
codicibus optimis et antiquissimis originem Romanam clare 
ostendant.”. The manuscript that editors consider the best— 
viz. Codex Amiatinus, now at Florence—was certainly at 
Rome for a long time, but it was sent there as a present from 
beyond the Alps ; indeed, it came from England. And on the 
other hand it was not from Rome that the Latin Bible came 
to England, or to Canterbury in particular, although Augustine 
was sent thither by Pope Gregory the Great, but from the 
South of Italy; in fact, it was from Naples. Codex Fuldensis, 
which may have been brought to Fulda by Boniface, formerly 
belonged to Bishop Victor of Capua; the Echternach manu- 
script referred to above came from the Lucullan Monastery 
at Naples, while the manuscript from which Codex Amiatinus 
was copied was written by Cassiodorus of Vivarium, and 
therefore came from Calabria. The history of the trans- 
mission of the Latin Bible reveals many other facts as strange 
as these in connection with the locality to which manuscripts 
belong. We must be prepared, therefore, for similar surprises 
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in the case of Greek manuscripts also, and need not be 
astonished to hear that the Greek-Latin Codex Bezae, so 
much décried as “ Western,” takes us back to Smyrna or 
Ephesus by way of Lyons and by means of Irenzus.’ 
Families. It is also very instructive to observe that after long years of 
the most thorough study of their manuscripts, Wordsworth 
, and White refrain from constructing stemmata or genealogies 
of these. All they venture to do is to distinguish certain 
large classes or families, and within these again to bring 
| certain manuscripts into somewhat closer relationship with 
‘each other. They distinguish two main classes. In the first 
they reckon five, or it may be four, Italian-Northumbrian 
manuscripts, A A H* S Y, two Canterbury O X, three: 
Italian J M P, the two mentioned already from Capua-Fulda 
F and Lucullan-Echternach EP, and the Harleian Z, so called 
from a former possessor and now in the British Museum. 
To the second class belong five Celtic D E L Q R, three 
French B BF G, and two Spanish C T. After these come 
the witnesses to the history of the text in the stricter sense of 
the term, the recensions made by Theodulf (H*° 9) and Alcuin 
(KV MW), and, for the form which the text assumed in the 
later manuscripts and in the printed editions, the Salisbury 
Codex W. We should have great reason to congratulate 
ourselves, could we arrive at like certain results in the region 
of the far older and more diversified history of the trans- 
mission of the Greek text, but there too we shall encounter 
the same general features—viz., a form of the text in the 
printed editions, in the later manuscripts, in the Recensions, 
the dates of which are still to be determined (Lucian, 
Hesychius ?, Pamphilus), and in the families, which are only 
to be classified in a general way. 
It is also instructive to find that in the case of several 
manuscripts, Wordsworth and White are obliged to observe 
that they seem to have been corrected from the Greek, H* 


1 See, however, the two articles by Lake and Brightman, Ox the Italian Origin 
of Codex Bezae in the Journal of Theological Studies, i. 441 ff. 
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(3:7709); M (p: Fit) -EP* (p. 712), D/ RL (pp. 714,716); 
which suggests the possibility of Greek manuscripts also 
having been influenced by one of the versions, be it Latin or 
Syriac. 

Finally, when we enquire as to the relationship between 
Jerome and the Greek manuscript or manuscripts used by 
him, we find that that manuscript must have been most 
nearly related to the Sinaiticus, while it had no sort of con- 
nection with Codex D, Whether this result tells in favour 
of s or the reverse, we will not pronounce at present: Jerome 
certainly avers that he made use of a Graecorum codicum 
emendata conlatione ... . sed veterum (p. 108), only veterum 
is a comparative term, and it might quite well happen that to 
Jerome that form of text appeared to be the best which was 
most recent or most widely circulated in his neighbourhood, 
and that he would have nothing to do with such a singular 
form of text as D exhibits, even supposing he was acquainted 
with it, a point we cannot decide, The intimate connection 
in various passages between his text ‘and that of the cursive 
473 (2Pe) is remarkable, and especially the many points of 
resemblance between the Irish manuscripts (D L R) and the 
members of the Ferrar Group. 

And this brings us back from our survey of the history of 
the Latin text to that of the Greek, where we seem to have 
got at least one fixed point to begin with in this perplexing 
chaos, for that is the first impression we gain on glancing at 
the mass of Greek manuscripts before us. But here again 
our too sanguine hopes are likely to be disappointed, and we 
shall learn only too soon that even this is no Archimedean point 
from which we are able to regulate this world of disorder. 

If we find that in a certain number of manuscripts the Ferrar Group, 
passage usually indicated as John vii. 53-viii. 11 occurs in 
Luke, and in exactly the same place in each one—viz. after 
Luke xxi. 38—we must needs conclude that the manuscripts 
exhibiting this common peculiarity are intimately connected 


with each other. . This is the case with the cursives 13, 69, 
M 


Variation. 
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124, 346, 624, 626. Whether the others that are reckoned in 
this group have this same peculiarity, I am not perfectly sure. 
Now one would naturally expect that these manuscripts 
would also coincide in the other peculiarities characteristic of 
this group. But on the contrary, they part company over the 
very first and most conspicuous of these—viz. Matthew i. 16. 
Here, unfortunately, 13 and 69 are defective, but we can com- 
pare 124 and 346. And we find that whereas the former has © 
the usual text, the latter, with the support of 556, 624, 626, 
exhibits in place of roy dvépa.... Xpirrds, the reading 
already mentioned, 6 uryorevOeioa mapOévos Mapiap eyéevrnoev 
Inoobv Tov Aeyduevoyv Xpicrov. Which of these readings is 
right, or whether both of them may not be wrong, we need 
not enquire at present. It is sufficient to point out that one 
and the same mother may give birth to very different children. 
The specific difference will be inherited from the other of the 
two parents, in this case represented by the copyist, and will 
depend on whether he is painstaking, careless, violent, arbi- 
trary, well-informed, or the reverse. But the mother herself 
has a great number of hereditary or acquired peculiarities 
which, the latter no less than the former, may be transmitted 
to the children in a variety of ways. There is perhaps no 
manusctipt in existence which is entirely free from corrections, 
while, on the other hand, there are many so overlaid with 
corrections that the original writing is scarcely now recognis- 
able. Codex B, on the whole, is in a very good state of 
preservation, but it was supposed lately (see ZzLz., 1899, 
col. 176) that its first hand wrote in John viii. 57, “and 
Abraham saw thee” instead of “and hast thou seen 
Abraham,” as all our editors read in that passage The 
supposition proved to be incorrect, but if that could possibly 
happen with B, what must have happened in the case of 
manuscripts that are so full of corrections as ¥ and D, if they 
came to be copied in later times? Suppose that one scribe 
took the trouble to copy the text of the first hand, while 
1 See below on John viii. 57, p. 289. 
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another thought it his duty to follow the corrections, the 
result would be two manuscripts whose common origin would 
be scarcely recognisable. And in the course of centuries 
how often may not this process have been repeated. No 
‘wonder, therefore, that so few manuscripts have as yet been 
clearly made out to be the descendants of our oldest codices, 
so as to permit of their being removed from the board with 
one sweep, as having no independent testimony to contribute, 
as is the case with E, which is merely a bad copy of D, 
(p. 77), or that scholars cannot agree as to the relationship 
existing between two manuscripts like F, and G, (p. 77).1 
Nor need we be surprised to find that some of our most 
peculiar witnesses seem to have remained absolutely child- 
less, while a less valuable race is perpetuated in many 
copies. The words of Homer—oiy rep pvAXAwv yeven, Toin dé 
Kal dvdp@v—may be applied conversely to the leaves to which 
we entrust our immortality: habent sua fata libelli. The 
only unfortunate thing is that we are so little able to follow 
the course of these fates by means of external testimony. 
When the Emperor Constantine eg. asks Eusebius to 
‘supply him with fifty copies of the Scriptures at once, we 
cannot but suppose that these became authoritative over a 
large area. But in which of the classes into which our manu- 
scripts have hitherto been divided are we to look for these 
now?2 And conversely if, in another locality, heathen per- 

1 An instructive discussion of the relationship between D, and E, is given in 
Hort’s Zntroduction, 88 335-337. It is possible that one copyist in Rom. xv. 
31-33 took wa 7 diaxovia mov % «is Tepovoadyu... + 1a OeAhwatos @cod, and 
the other xa) 4 Swpopopla pov % év ‘lep phe 510. OeAhwatos Xptorov *Incov—z.é. 
two entirely different recensions. 

2 Zahn very properly remarks (7%. Zd/, 1899, 16, 179): “One must not, at 
least as regards the N. T., confound Eusebius with Pamphilus, or, if I might say 
so, with the firm of Pamphilus and Eusebius. If the fifty Bibles that Eusebius 
provided at the bidding of the Emperor for the use of the churches of the capital 
had contained a text of the N. T. prepared on the basis of the previous works and 
commentaries of Origen, the entire subsequent history of the text of the N. T, in 
the region of Constantinople, revealing as it does the extensive propagation of the 


Antiochean text, would be perfectly incomprehensible. As in the matter of the 
canon so also of the text of the N. T., Eusebius emancipated bimself from the 
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secution was directed specially against the Bibles of the 
Christians, this cannot have been without some effect. Accord- 
ing to C. Hiilsen (Bilder aus der Geschichte des Kapitols, Rome, 
1899), even the Roman Bishop Marcellinus, with his deacons 
Strabo and Cassianus, in the year 304, burned, in front of the 
temple of Juno Moneta, those Gospels which ten years later 
were made the law of Christian Rome by the Emperor Con- 
stantine. These scattered notices must be much more care- 
fully collected and considered than hitherto, and combined with 
the results obtained from the collation of the manuscripts. . 
Most of our information with respect to the recensions of 
the Bible comes from the Syrian Church, and is concerned 
rather with the Old Testament than with the New; but the 
recensions of the former may throw some light on those of 
the latter. . 
(2) As the result of their researches, Westcott and Hort have 
made it very probable, on internal grounds, that a recension 
| of an official nature was undertaken in Syria, perhaps at 
Antioch, about the fourth century, and that to this recension 
| are due the origin and propagation of that form of the text 
) of the New Testament which was widely disseminated in the 
Byzantine Empire, now represented in our ater minuscules, and 
‘made the ¢extus receptus by means of the first printed editions. 
Lucian, the celebrated founder of the Antiochean school of 
exegesis, suffered martyrdom in the year 311 or 312, most 
probably the latter. Of all the names that we know, none has 
a better claim than his to be associated with such a recension, 
and the conjecture derives some support from the passage 
of Jerome cited above (p. 85).! It is, perhaps, even better 
supported by what we know of Lucian’s recension of the Old 
Testament. In his preface to the Chronicles, Jerome wrote : 
“ Alexandria et Aegyptus in Septuaginta suis Hesychium laudat 


school of Origen, and attached himself to that of Antioch, at least in this par- 
ticular instance fraught with such important consequences for the history of the 
Bible.” 

1 See Hort, Ztroduction, §§ 188, 189 
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auctorem, Constantinopolis usque Antiochiam Luciani martyris 
exemplaria probat, mediae inter has provinciae Palaestinae 
(v2. Palaestinos) codices legunt, quos ab Origene elaboratos 
Eusebius et Pamphilus vulgaverunt ; totusque orbis hac inter 
se trifaria varietate compugnat.” Now it is true that the words 
of a man like Jerome must not be pressed too far, and what 
may have been true in his day might be quite different in a 
comparatively short time—think e.g. of the fifty copies of the 
Bible that Eusebius Pamphili had sent to Constantine, or the 
Bible or Bibles sent by Athanasius to Constans'—at the 
same time it has been established beyond all doubt by Field 
and Lagarde, that it is to Lucian we must refer a peculiar 
recension of the Greek Old Testament preserved in a good 
many manuscripts, the one found in the unfortunately small 
remnant of the Gothic Old Testament and especially in the 
numerous Biblical quotations of the famous theologian John 
of Antioch, better known as Chrysostom of Constantinople, 
who was a pupil of Lucian. The probability, therefore, is 
very great that the same thing will hold good of the New 
Testament portion of the Bible of Ulfilas and Chrysostom. 
As regards the former, Kauffmann has expressed a decided 
opinion to this effect in his work on the Gothic Bible cited 
above (p. 139). The supposition would be converted into 
something like certainty if it could be proved on palzeographic 
grounds that this or that New Testament manuscript belongs 
to this or that Old Testament manuscript of Lucianic deriva- 
tion as part of what was originally one and the same complete 
Bible. This is a point which I am not in a position personally 
to investigate, and I must therefore content myself with throw- 
ing out this suggestion, and with adding in support of it that 
we have the express testimony of the Menologies for saying 
that Lucian bequeathed to his pupils a copy of the Old and 
New Testaments written in three columns with his own hand. 


1 Athanasius, writing to Constans, says in his first Apology: 76 45eA¢@ cou ov 
Zypaya } pdvov bre... » ka) re muxtia Tov Oelwy ypapar KeAcUOaYTOS aUTOD 
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There is a statement in the Pseudo-Athanasian Synopsis,1 
which seems, however, to refer only to the Old Testament 
portion, to the effect that.it was discovered in a concealed 
cupboard (avpyicxos) in the house of a Jew at Nicomedia in 
the time of Constantine. Long ago Hug and Eichhorn attri- 
buted the “ Asiatic” or “ Byzantine” recension to Lucian, and 


no decided objection can be established to the view of Hort, 
which. Gregory also is inclined to accept (77G»., p. 814).? 


1 It is given in Syriac in Abbé Martin’s Ztroduction & la critique textuelle 
du N. T., Plate XX. No. 35 (1883), from the MS. de Paris, 27, { 88 b, and 
also in Lagarde’s Bibliotheca Syriaca, 259, 22-27. From the Greek mupylokos, 
which becomes xpo75 in the Semitic, the Syriac forms another diminutive 
xnpoNM®, which is still omitted in the Thesawrus Syriacus, 3240 ; of. Bar Bahlul, 
1606, 9 (App. p. 64). In place of mupylokw, Oikonomos would read the genitive 
mupylokov (rept tay 6 epunveutwy, iv. 500). 

* Not only does the Old Testament promise to shed some light upon an obscure 
problem in the New, but the converse may also be true—viz. that the history of the 
text of the New Testament may contribute to a better understanding of that of the 
Old. It was long observed that many peculiarities of the Lucianic revision of the Sep- 
tuagint occur also in the$witnesses to the Old Latin version (see especially Driver, 
Notes on Samuel, p. li; Urt., 78). No proper explanation of this phenomenon 
could be given so long asthe Old Latin version of the Old Testament was looked 
upon as homogeneous and of great antiquity. But the New Testament, for which we 
have far more Old Latin manuscripts than for the Old, shows that the Old Latin pre- 
Jeromic version had a chequered history, and in particular that at a certain time a 
revision was undertaken, the result of which is found especially in Codex Brixianus 
(f, see p. 112), and which ‘‘non solum interpretationem veterem stilo elegantiori 
emendabat, sed etiam lectiones novas protulit. Notatu certe dignum est, in ista 
emendatione Itala eminere lectiones quae in maiori parte codicum Graecorum appa- 
rent, guas Recensioni Syrae vel Antiochenae adiudicant Westcott et ffort.” So say 
Wordsworth and White, p, 654. If the same thing holds good of the Old Testa- 
ment, then the relationship between the Old Latin and Lucian at once becomes 
evident, and the supposition is not so absurd that the marginal glosses of Codex 
Legionensis,* which are particularly striking on this view of the case, may have 
been translated into Latin from Lucian, These considerations, moreover, may 
possibly throw fresh light on the question that I have raised elsewhere (Ur2., 
p. 78), whether Lucian may not also have used the Peshitto in his recension of the 
Old Testament. I see that it has been taken up by J. Méritan, in his little book, 
entitled, Za Version Srecgue des Livres de Samuel, préctdte a’une Introduction sur 
la cretique textuelle (Paris, 1898). On pp. 96-113 he discusses the same question— 
whether Lucian knew and used the Peshitto. He answers the question in the 
affirmative: “It is therefore probable that as regards certain passages of the 
Books of Samuel, in his work of revision, or rather of correction, Lucian did not 


® Called Codex Gothicus in Hastings’ Bible Dictionary, iii. p. 504, 
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(4) It is, on the other hand, somewhat difficult to make out Hesychius, 
how matters stand with regard to the recension of He us. 
Jerome commends it with that of Lucian for the Old Testa- 
ment, but contemptuously rejects it for the New ; and accord- 
ingly, in the decree of Pope Gelasius, we hear of Gospels “ quae 
falsavit Lucianus, apocrypha, evangelia quae falsavit Hesychius, 
apocrypha” (c, vi. 14,15). Considering the important position 
of Alexandria and Egypt, and the vast number of manuscripts 
referred with more or less certainty to that locality, it is the 
more remarkable that so few unmistakable traces have as yet 
been discovered of the recension of which “ Alexandria et 
Aegyptus .... Hesychium laudat auctorem,” and: that till 
the present moment the most divergent views have been held 
with regard to it. And this is true of the Old Testament no 
less than of the New. One view, for which a good deal can 
be said, has already been referred to (p. 61 f.)—viz. that we have 
the recension of Hesychius in Codex B. Rahlfs, who was the Codex B. 
first to connect B with the Canon of Athanasius, says (20. c7t., 
p. 78, note 7) ; “If we care to trust ourselves to pure hypothesis, 
we might hazard the conjecture that our superb Codex, mani- 
festly written for one of the principal churches of Egypt, was 
prepared at the instigation of St. Athanasius himself. The 
follow the Hebrew text as his sole and infallible guide, but availed himself of 


others also, and that one of those principal authorities was the Syriac version. ” 
We often enough find 6 Sdpes cited as an authority in the Greek Commentaries on 
the Old Testament. Whether it is also mentioned for the New Testament is a 
point that seems not yet to be looked into. 

I may add that Bickel concludes his short article in the Zedtschrift fiir hath. 
Theol., iii. 467-469, entitled, ‘‘ Die Lucianische Septuagintabearbeitung nachge- 
wiesen,” by saying : ‘‘ In establishing the recensions of Lucian and Hesychius for 
the Septuagint, we may be held as settling the question whether traces of these 
may not also be found in the New Testament.” 

In his Zimledtung, ii. 240, Zahn says: “* Without a doubt many readings which 
had a considerable circulation in the second and third centuries, some of them being 
of no small importance and extent, were gradually ousted from their place in the 
text from the fourth century onwards, and some of them dropped out of the later 
tradition altogether. And it is equally true that many interpolations were current 
in these later centuries which were unknown in the second. But whatever our 
judgment be in doubtful cases, we are still always in a position to support it with 


extant documents.” 
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locality in which the manuscript was produced supports this 
conjecture, while the time is not inconsistent with it” I am 
not aware if Rahlfs knew that Athanasius had executed rucria 
Tov Oeiwy ypapav for Constans, and I am not sufficiently 
acquainted with the minutiz of the ecclesiastical history of 
that time, and with the life of Athanasius in particular, to 
hazard the assertion that Codex B was prepared by Athanasius 
for the Emperor Constans. It is certainly the case, as every 
Church History records, that Constans was Prefect of I llyricum 
and Italy, and that Athanasius fled to Rome to Julius IT., 
which would help to explain how Codex B comes to be in 
that city! I cannot ascertain however from the books at 
my command, whether any particular resemblance has been 
observed between the text of this manuscript and the Biblical 
quotations found in those writings of Athanasius that belong 
to this period of his life, that is, prior to the year 350. And, 
besides, one has always to take into consideration how very 
little reliance can be placed as yet on the text of the Biblical 
quotations in our editions of the Fathers. In the Book of 
Judges B certainly exhibits quite a peculiar form of text which 
is not used by the earlier Egyptian teachers, Clement and 
Origen, nor even by Didymus (d. 394 or 399), but was em- 
ployed first by Cyril of Alexandria, and which is the basis of 
the Sahidic version. This fact may have an important bearing 
on the question as to the text of the New Testament as well? 
As early as 1705 Grabe expressed the opinion that the Sahidic 
version was the work of Hesychius, but we have very little 
information indeed regarding that Church Father, and in 
particular as to his connection with the lexicographer of that 
name. Here also, the evidence afforded by palzography 
would need to be examined with a view to ascertaining 
whether or not any of the manuscripts agreeing with B in the 


1 Rahlfs cannot, of course, assent to this supposition, seeing that he regards 
Codex B as depending on the F, estal Letter containing the Canon of Athanasius 
which was not written till the year 367. 

2 See especially Lagarde, Sept.-Studien, 1892, and Moore’s Commentary on 
Judges, 1895, p. xlvi. 
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Book of Judges—viz. G (Brit. Mus., 20,002), 16, 30, 52, 53, 58, 
63, 77, 85, 131, 144, 209, 236, 237, Catena Nicephori—has a 
counterpart in some manuscript of the New Testament. On 
Codex G see Rahlfs (p. 35, n. 2), and compare v. Dobschiitz 
(ThLz., 1899, 3, 74) on the two New Testament manuscripts A 
and 566°". (Greg).1_ According to the latter, the difference 
in size precludes the supposition that A and 566 are the New 
Testament portion of the manuscript described by Rahlfs (doc. 
cit.). But if they are not written by the same scribe, they both 
undoubtedly come from the same school of copyists. At most, 
however, A—566 would only possess importance for the recen- 
sion of Hesychius if the text they, or rather it, follows were 
different from that with which it was collated. Its subscription 
shows that it belongs to those exemplars which were collated 
with the Codex of Pamphilus. This fact has an important 
bearing on the Gospel of the Hebrews. See Zahn, GA. ii. 648. 

(c) We have nearly as little certain information regarding Eusebius- 
the third, and perhaps most important, of the recensions esata 
mentioned by Jerome in connection with the Old Testament, 
that of Eusebius and Pamphilus, which goes back to Origen.’ 

So far as I know, the references which Origen makes in his Origen. 
extant writings to his own labours in the field of textual 
criticism, relate only to the Old Testament. At the same time 


1 See above under A, p. 72. 

2 There is no need to discuss here the other expressions used by Jerome in 
his letter of the year 403 to the Gothic priests Sunnia and Fretela, seeing that 
these relate only to the Old Testament. But the words themselves may be 
quoted: ‘‘Breviter admoneo ut sciatis, aliam esse editionem, quam Origenes et 
Caesariensis Eusebius omnesque Graeciae tractatores xowhv, id est communem 
appellant, atque vulgatam, et a plerisque nunc Aovxtayés dicitur, aliam septuaginta 
interpretum quae in éfazAois codicibus reperitur, et a nobis in latinum sermonem 
fideliter versa est, et Jerosolymae atque in orientis ecclesiae (so Lagarde, Lebrorum 
V. T. can. pars prior, p. xiii. from Vallarsi, i. 635?) decantatur .. . . xowf 
autem ista, hoc est communis, editio ipsa est quae et septuaginta, sed hoc interest 
inter utramque quod xowf pro locis et temporibus et pro voluntate scriptorum 
vetus corrupta editio est, ea autem quae habetur in éfamAozs et quam nos vertimus, 
ipsa est quae in eruditorum libris incorrupta et immaculata septuaginta interpretum 
translatio reservatur ” (2d¢d., 637). For Aovxtavds Oikonomos (iv. 499) would read 


Aovxiavts. 
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his complaint as to the evil condition of the manuscripts of 
his day refers to the New Testament, and to the Gospels in 
particular. Nuvi dé dyAovort, he says, in his Commentary on 
Matthew, Bk. xv. 14, rodAy yeyovey 4 THY avTiypaguy SLtapopda, 
elre a0 pabuuias TWaY Ypagewy, Etre Amd TOAUNS TeV MoXONpas 
Tis dopPwcews TOY yoapoméevwr, e’Te Kat ATO TOY TA EavTOIS 
Soxovyta ev TH StopOdce tpocTiOévTwy i apatpoiyvrwv.: He tells 
us in the same place how, @eod diddvros, he found ways and 
means of remedying the evil by the employment of the critical 
symbols of Homeric commentators, the obelus and asterisk, 
THY Mev OdV ev TOIs aYTLYpapols THe Taradas StaOHKys Stapwviay, 
Beod diddvros, et pouer tacacOa. According to his own express 
declaration, supposing it to have been correctly preserved, 
for it is only extant in Latin, his work in textual criticism 
at that time at least was confined to the Old Testament : 
in exemplaribus autem Novi Testamenti hoc ipsum me 
posse facere sine periculo non putavi. Von Gebhardt 
consequently says (Urt, 25) that this statement from 
Origen’s own mouth should have kept anyone from ascrib- 
ing a formal recension of the New Testament text to him, 
alluding to Hug’s system of recensions; but at the same 
time he will not deny that the works of Origen, who was a 
man of conspicuous critical accuracy, are of the highest 
importance for the criticism of the text of the New Testa- 
ment. As a matter of fact, later church teachers appeal 
chiefly to Origen’s manuscripts of the Old Testament, but 
several references are also found to his New Testament 
manuscripts. On Gal. iii, 1, Jerome remarks (ii, 418): 
legitur in quibusdam codicibus, Quis vos fascinavit non 
credere veritati? Sed hoc (meaning, of course, the last three 
words only) quia in exemplaribus Adamantii non habetur, 
omisimus. The words are a gloss interpolated from ch. v. 7, 
but they are also found in Origen, though only in the Latin 


2 A. D, Loman would emend this passage by reading ere 


diopbdcews trav ypahouévwy etre Kad dard TOAMNS TWav Toy T 
(Leiden. Theol. Tijdschr., vii., 1873, 233). 


ard woxOnplas ths 
& éautots Soxodyra’ 
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translation of Rufinus, and they appear, among our Greek 
manuscripts, in C D° E K L P, and likewise in most codices 
of the Vulgate (see Wordsworth and White, p. 659). The 
same writer says on Matthew xxiv. 36 (ii I99): in 
quibusdam latinis exemplaribus additum est “neque filius,” 
quum in Graecis et maxime Adamantii et Pierii exemplari- 
bus hoc non habeatur additum ; sed quia in nonnullis legitur, 
disserendum videtur (W. and W., p. 658). Pierius is no 
doubt the Presbyter of Alexandria who lived at Rome after 
the Diocletian persecution. He was styled “the younger 
Origen” on account of his learning, and was perhaps the 
teacher of Pamphilus (Jerome, Vz7z [/., 76; Eusebius, Eccl, 
Fizst., vii. 32). _Adamantius, like Chalkenteros, is a surname 
of honour given to Origen. Here again, it is a strange fact 
that the words which Jerome says were omitted in Origen’s’ 
exemplar are found in a certain passage of his works also 
extant only in Latin, and there expounded so fully that 
there cannot be the slightest doubt that he had them in his 
text, and, moreover, had no conception of their omission in 
other copies. What explanation, if any, can be given of this 
fact we need not pause to enquire. Nor need we take up 
the question where Jerome obtained access to the exemplars 
of Pierius. I suppose it would be in Caesarea, where he also 
saw the (Bible ?) volumes of Origen transcribed by Pamphilus 
with his own hand, and actually obtained possession of his 
copy of the commentary on the Minor Prophets.’ Even 
supposing that what is meant by exemplaria Adamantzii is 
not really a recension of the text of the Bible but simply 

1 What he says is (Vid Z//ust., c..75): Pamphilus presbyter, Eusebii Caesar- 
iensis episcopi necessarius, tanto bibliothecae divinae amore flagravit, ut maximam 
partem Origenis voluminum sua manu descripserit, quae usque hodie in Caesar- 
iensi bibliotheca habetur. Sed et in duodecim prophetas vigintiquinque étnyhrewr 
Origenis volumina manu eius (¢.e. Pamphili) exarata repperi, quae tanto amplector 
et servo gaudio, ut Croesi opes habere me credam. Si enim laetitia est unam 
epistulam habere martyris, quanto magis tot milia versuum, quae mihi videntur 
suis sanguinis signasse vestigiis. The above is Richardson’s text. Bernoulli 


(Kriiger’s Sammlung, Heft xi, 1895) reads Aabentur, Sed in, and zdetur, and also 
omits volumina, 


Euthalius. 
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the copy that Origen used most or used last, that copy 
might have been authoritative for Pamphilus if not for 
Eusebius, and so far, therefore, it becomes necessary for us 
to try and discover the Origenic text in the New Testament 
as well as in the Old. At all events a good many of our 
manuscripts go back to Pamphilus, and particularly H of 
the Pauline Epistles. In addition to a very practical 
suggestion as to the lending of books, and a notice of its 
preparation and of the original writer, this manuscript has 
also the following note: dyreBAfOn 6é 4 BiBXos Tpos TO ev 
Kaicapia avtiypagov ris BiBdoO/Kns rood ayiov Iaudirou 
Xetpt -yeypaupevoy (avrod). From this subscription Field 
(Hexapla, i. p. xcix) has concluded that the library of 
Pamphilus was still in existence in the sixth century, but 
it is doubtful whether the subscription may~not have been 
found in the original of H and copied into it along with the 
text, as is the case with a similar note copied into the 
minuscules 15, 83,173. In any case this manuscript is our 
principal witness for the recension of Pamphilus, or, as it 
used to be called, the recension of Euthalius.2 I have no 
intention of discussing the question whether it should be 
Euthalius or Evagrius: Von Dobschiitz (Euthaliusstudien, 
p. 152 n. 1) has promised to give us further particulars 


1 Mpocgéynots’ xopwrls clus Soyudrwy Oelwy SiSdaKados’ ky rivt KE xphons 
ayTtBiBrov AduBave, of yp dmoddrat Kaxot’ *Avtigpacts’ Onoavpoy exwv oe mvev- 


Harikdy dyabav Kal raiow evOpdnos mwoOntdy apuovlas te Kad mouxtAas Ypappmats 


kekoounuevov—v} thy &Ahbeiav—od ddéaw ce mpoxelpws tw od8 ad dbovécw ris 
aperelas, xphow 3 rots dros avT(BiBAov AauBdvev. The last seven words, 
which are erased in H, are supplied by the minuscule 93P@l and the Armenian 
version. On dv7(B:Bdov = ‘* borrowing-receipt ” or “‘voucher,” see 74Lz., 1895, 
283, 407. See also Robinson, Euthaliana, Texts and Studies, iii. 3 

? To the literature referred to on p- 79 should be added the second section of 
Bousset’s Texthritische Studien (TU. xi. 4, 1894), entitled, Der Codex Pamphilt, 
Pp. 45-73. Bousset affirms the close connection between the Corrector of 
Sinaiticus indicated by Tischendorf as ¢ and Codex H. I have established the 
connection of this corrector in the Psalter with Eusebius by means of the latter’s 
Commentary on the Psalms (see above, p. 58). As yet no one appears to have 
examined the New Testament quotations in Eusebius, Cf. however Bousset, 
ThLz., 1900, 22, 611 ff. 
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as to the Syriac texts relating to the subject. I would 
merely call attention to two facts, viz.— i 

(1) That the subscription testifying to a collation with the Harklean. 
exemplar of Pamphilus is found also at the end of the Harklean 
Syriac published by Bensly (see above, pp. 79, 106). 

(2) That the name Evagrius, which Ehrhard proposes to Evagrius. 
read in place of Euthalius in Codex H, is actually found 
associated with the library of Pamphilus in another manuscript 
of the Old Testament, In his WVotctia edttionds codicts Bibliorum 
Stnaitict (Lipsiz, 1860), pp. 73-122, Tischendorf published 
“Ex Codicibus Insulae Patmi, Ineditum Diodori Siculi; 
Origenis Scholia in Proverbia Salomonis.” The latter he took 
from a manuscript which, according to H. O. Coxe’s Report 
: . on the Greek MSS. yet remaining in the Levant (1858, 
p. 61), professed to contain “ Origenis Hexapla cum Scholiis” 
after the Philocalia. In reality they are Origen’s Scholia on 
the Proverbs which Angelo Mai had published in a different 
form from the Vatican Catena 1802, in the Nova Patrum 
Bibliotheca, 1854. In the Patmos manuscript the scholia 
proper are prefaced by two (or three) explanatory notes on 
the use of the obelus and the asterisk, and on the different 
arrangement of the chapters in the Hebrew and Greek texts, 
followed by another explanation of the same sort under the 
title Evaypiov cxéAtov.! Who they are that are referred to in 
the scholion as having collated the book (rév dvT1BeBAnKdTwv 
76 Bi8diov) we learn from the subscription, which says: 
peTerAjpOncav ap’ dv eUpouey CLaTrrA@Y Kal Tad adTa xeLpt (leg. 
avroxerpt) Uaudiros cai EvoéBios StopPécavto. This sub- 
scription, which Oikonomos published fully fifty years ago 

1It runs: Hioly 8oa mporetaymevoy exovor Tov apiOuy Bde, boa ’Opryévnv 
emiyeypaumevoy exer ToIT@ TP pmovorvAadBo g’ clot 8¢ wdrarora ev 7 "168" boa 
dé wepl diapwrlas pytav tivdv trav ev TH ebadly 7 enddcedy eorw oxdAta, Emep 
Kal kdtw vevevkviay mepieaTiymevny' EXEL MpoTeTaypevny, TeV dvTiBEBAnKéTwY Td 
BiBAtoy éatiy’ B00 5é dupiBoraws tw Kelueva pytda tw vevevnviay mepieoriymevny 
Zxet mporerayuevny, did Ta oXdALA TpocETEOnaay Kat’ adrd Tod peydAov elpnxdros 
SidacKdAov iva wy ddén Kata Kevod Td TXbALoY PepecOat, ev mOAAOIS wey TOV ayTt- 


ypdpuy trav pntav obtws éxdvrwy, év TolTw Bt wh obrws Ketuevov und? Brus 
A / 
Pepomevwy Kal dia TodTO mpooreOévT wr. 


Later 
revisers. 
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from that Patmos manuscript should be added to those 
usually cited—viz. those appended to Ezra and Esther in x, 
to Isaiah and Ezekiel in Codex Marchalianus, to 3 and 4 Kings 
in the Syriac Hexapla, and to Ezekiel in Codex Chisianus 88. 

With what has been said the student should compare 
what Von der Goltz tells us of a critical work upon the text 
of the New Testament belonging partly to the tenth and 
partly to the sixth century.2 This, too, goes back to Origen, | 
and in a scholion on James ii. 3, the greater part of which 
is unfortunately erased, the work mentions “a manuscript 
written by the hand of St. Eusebius.” As Zahn elsewhere 
shows, the writer of the Athos manuscript did not base his 
own work on this Codex of Eusebius, and in one passage he 
expressly contrasts it with the text of Origen which he follows. 
In spite of this, however, this Athos manuscript must be taken 
into account in dealing with the recension of Pamphilus, Still 
more so must the Armenian and Syriac texts, according to 
Conybeare and von Dobschiitz.2 Even the Latin manuscripts 
may contain traces of this recension. E. Riggenbach has 
shown that the table of chapters in Hebrews given in Codex 
Fuldensis and in a manuscript indicated as Cod. Vat. Reg. 9, 
is nothing but a translation of the corresponding part of 
“Euthalius.”* Unfortunately the relics of the literary activity 
of Pamphilus, that devoted student of the Scriptures,® are 
exceedingly scanty, and what little is left is extant only ina 
Latin translation. In these circumstances the attempt to 
specify more closely than hitherto his manuscripts of the Bible 
by means of his quotations does seem rather hopeless, 

(2) As we are now dealing with the question how to arrive 
at the oldest form of the Greek text, it is unnecessary to take 


1 Tlept tay 6 €punvevtwy, iv. 904. Athens, 1844-1849, 

2 Texte und Untersuchungen, xvii. (N.F, ii.) 4. See above, p. go, 

3 Euthaliusstudien, Pp. III-I15; 115 ff. 

4 Neue Jahrbticher fiir deutsche Theologte, ii. 3, 3 (1894), Pp. 360-363. Com- 
pare also von Dobschiitz, 7d. CLE ue. 

Pudricra 8& mapdh rods Kab? huas mdvras diémpene TH wept Td Bela Adyia 
ynowrdtn emovdy. Euseb., Zcc/. fiist,, viii. 11, 
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account of the labours of any later individuals in the formation 
of the Greek New Testament. Among these were Emperors 
and Empresses like Constantine and Constans, who exerted 
themselves in the dissemination of the Scriptures, and perhaps 
even made copies of them with their own hands, but these 
we may disregard.1_ The work of Andreas and Arethas on 
the Apocalypse will be noticed when we come to speak of 
that book. One naturally turns here to Krumbacher’s 
History of Byzantine Literature, but the index to the first 
edition of that work contains only two references to the New 
Testament, neither of them bearing on our present subject. 
The matter is one which may be commended to those who 
have the time and the opportunity and the willingness to 
investigate it, and considering the ardour with which the 
study of Byzantine antiquities is being prosecuted at present, 
it may suffice merely to throw out this hint. 

(e) So far as we have gone, therefore, it appears that much Pre-Origenic — 
uncertainty prevails regarding the text formations we have a 
already considered—those of Lucian, Hesychius, Pamphilus, 
and the Ferrar Group. Considering the amount of evidence 
at our command—how the external testimony points in the 
same direction as the manuscripts themselves, and, indeed, how 
probable is the whole nature of the operation in question—one 
would expect these to be the most easily distinguishable of 
all. Indeed, even so cautious an enquirer as Zahn speaks 
without any hesitation of “the official recensions originating 
subsequent to the time of Origen ” (ThLOL, 1899, 180). 
The vagueness of our conclusions with respect to these re- 
censions does not look very promising for the result of our 
investigation of the text prior to the time of Origen, when 
activity in this field was more disconnected and might be 
said to run wild and unrestrained. And there is this further 


1 See above, p. 87 ff., on Evan. 473, Act. 246, 419, Evl. 286, and compare Zahn, 
ThLbi,, 1899, 181: Would that some one with the time and opportunity to work 
in the Monasteries of Mount Athos applied himself to the Codex written in the 
year 800 by the unhappy Empress Maria (Lambros 129, S. Pauli 2). Since 
the above was written the manuscript has been collated by Von der Goltz. 
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difficulty that some of the writers who fall to be considered 
in this period came in later times more or less justly under 
the imputation of heresy, with the consequence that the 
results of their labours were less widely disseminated, if not 
deliberately suppressed, In circumstances like these any 
attempted revision of the text must have been equally mis- 
chievous, whether it proceeded from the orthodox side or 
from the opposite. That there were SvopOwrat who were 
supposed to correct the text in the interests of orthodoxy 
we have already learned from Epiphanius. Indeed, from our 
point of view the action of the orthodox correctors must 
be thought the more regrettable of the two, since the books 
without a doubt parted at their hands with many vivid, strange, 
and even fantastic traits of language. Even in the matter of 
style it seems to me incontestable that it was at their hands 
that the Gospels received that reserved and solemn tone which 
we would not now willingly part with, and which can be 
compared to nothing so much as to those solemn pictures of 
Christ that we see painted on a golden background in 
Byzantine churches. For myself, at least, I have not the 
slightest doubt that the Gospel, and the Gospel particularly, 
was originally narrated in a much more vivacious style. Just 
consider this, for example. In all our present authorities— 
Greek manuscripts, ancient versions, Syriac, Egyptian, and so 
forth, and in all the Church Fathers without exception, so 
far as I am aware—we read the beautiful words: “your 
Father knoweth what things ye have need of before ye ask 
: Him,” po tod tas airzoa atbrdy (Matt. vi. 8). Compare with 

this what we find singly and solely in Codex D and the Old 
Latin h, rpo rot dvoiea r6 oToua, antequam os aperiatis, 
“before ever you open your mouth.” To me it is a striking 
indication to what an extent the instinctive sense of originality 
is wanting, that a reading like this is not inserted by Westcott . 
and Hort among their Noteworthy Rejected Readings, nor 
even cited by Baljon in his critical apparatus, and that our 
commentators have not a single syllable about it, so that our 
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students and preachers know nothing whatever of this form 
of the words of Jesus. If my edition of the New Testament 
did no more than bring such things to the notice of those 
who previously were unacquainted with them, I should 
consider it had done no small service. But take another 
illustration from the parable of the Barren Fie Trees Cat 
it down, why cumbereth it the ground,’—that is how our 
ordinary texts give the commandment of the a dedi genant 
husbandman in Luke xill. 7: &kxovroy avrny: (vari Kal thy yi 
katapye. Here again, the great majority of our witnesses 
of every sort exhibit no variation worth mentioning, except 
that a good many (A L T etc.) insert a very prosy ody 
after the imperative, while B 80 read tov rozov for rihv yay. 
And in the answer of the vine-dresser (verse 8), “till I shall 
dig about it and dung it,” there is again no various reading in 
our ordinary witnesses of all kinds except the insignificant in- 


8 
terchange of (Badw) ko pia, Ko7piay, and ckompoy. What a differ- | 


2 


ence do we find here also in the text of D: “ bring t] the axe, 
pépe Thy a€iyy, adfers securem ; and, “I will throw in a basket 
of dung,” Barw xdguov xorpiay, mittam m qualum (=squalum) 
‘stercoris d, or cophinum stercoris a b c f ff? i 1 q, from which 
it was taken into the Codex of Marmoutier, a copy of the 
Alcuinian recension of the Vulgate written in gold Here 
again, our editors and commentators for the most part take 
no notice. “Bring the axe” is omitted by Weiss, father and 
son, Westcott-Hort, Tregelles, and also by Baljon, while 
Holtzmann ignores both variants. It stands to reason, of 
course, that greater vivacity of style is not of itself an actual 
proof of greater originality. But the whole question is raised 
as to the principles by which we are to be guided in esti- 
mating the comparative value of the witnesses. One might 
be inclined to regard such peculiarities as due to the caprice 


1 On Kdpiwoy komplooy, see Chase, Syvo-Latin Text, p. 135 f. It may be 
observed in passing how variously karapye? is rendered in the different Latin 
manuscripts—viz. by evacuat in b ff*1q, by detemet in ff ir, by zxéir zcat in e, 


and by occupat in d and the Vulgate. a 
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of some scribe by whom D or its, parent manuscript was 
written. Asa matter of fact, Westcott and Hort, and most 
recent editors with them, do so regard them, seeing they cite 
the reading of D neither in Matt. vi. 8 nor in Luke xiii. 7.. In 
the latter passage one might be inclined to take that view of 
the case, because as yet we have no other testimony to dépe 
Thy ayy than Dd. But it is not so likely in the case of 
Matt. vi. 8, seeing that here the testimony of D is supported 
by that of h. To justify our neglect of these witnesses, we 
should require to prove either that h is derived from D or D 
from h.' So far as my knowledge goes, no one has yet 
maintained the latter view. The derivation of h from D is 
an impossibility, for this reason alone that h belongs either to 
the fourth, or, what is perhaps more likely, to the fifth century 
(see p. 113).2. The truth is, rather, that we have in h a second 
and independent witness to the fact that at a very early date 
the text of Matt. vi. 8 read, “before you open your mouth.” 
But it is quite impossible to ignore the evidence of D in Luke 
xiii. 8 (képwov korpiwv). Here too, of course, one might take 
exception and say that as D is bilingual, its Greek text might 
be derived from the Latin. Fortunately, however, it happens 
that the Latin of D, that is, d, differs from all the other eight 
Latin witnesses in reading not cophinus but gualus, and it is 
cophinus that is a loan word from the Greek?; so that this 
objection, actually raised against D in the case of other read- 
ings, does not apply to this one. There is this to be observed, 
moreover—a point not given in Tischendorf, but noticed in 
Westcott and Hort—viz., that Origen also seems to have read 
“basket.” The passage is again one that is extant only in 


* The evidence of d in this passage cannot be had, unfortunately, as eight 
leaves (a quaternio) containing the Greek of Matt. vi. 20-ix. 2, and the Latin of 
vi, 8-vili. 27, have gone amissing. 

Unfortunately h exhibits only the text of Matthew, otherwise I might simply 
have referred to the list of variants on p. 120. I am not aware if what Words- 
worth and White (vol. i. p. xxii) say of this manuscript is still true : Codex hodie, 
ut fertur, in bibliotheca Vaticana inveniri non potest. 

3 See Index in Wordsworth and White, p. 751. 
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the Latin translation of Rufinus, and Tischendorf cites Or. 
3, 452 among the witnesses supporting xompia; but Westcott 
and Hort expressly mention that Origen’s context appears to 
support the reading «déguvoy (“ Lev. lat. Ruf., 190, apparently 
with context”). 


Here, then, we have these three stages :— 

(1) D d alone, ¢épe tyv a€inyv—z.e. one solitary Greek 
manuscript. 

(2) D supported by h, dvoi€ac to oroua—ze. the same 
solitary Greek manuscript with the addition of one 
representative of a version. 

(3) D supported by eight Latin manuscripts and Origen, 
Kogpiwov Kompiov—tz.e. the same solitary Greek manu- 
script with the addition of eight representatives 
of one version and one not absolutely certain 
quotation. 


What then? Can it be allowable to judge a reading’s claim 
to be mentioned and considered from the number of the 
witnesses supporting it, and like Westcott and Hort and 
Baljon to mention the third only, and take no notice of the 
other two? I think not. For just as in certain circum- 
stances the correct reading may no longer appear in any 
manuscript, but must be determined by conjecture, so in 
another case the truth may have only one solitary represen- 
tative left to support it against a whole world of adversaries 
(Heb. xii? 3), and this solitary witness either a manuscript, a 
version, or a quotation. On the other hand, it may have a 
whole cloud of witnesses accompanying it and supporting it. 
In matters of this kind numbers have nothing to do with the 
case whatever. To speak of majorities is nonsense. The 
true man is willing and able to stand alone, and to many 
a witness of this sort we must apply the words of Socrates: a 
wey ouvika yevvaia: oiwat dé kal & uy ovvgxa. If we have been 
able to verify the word of a witness once, several times, 
frequently, then we shall be willing to trust him even in cases 


| 
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where we cannot check his evidence. Of course we must 
make allowance for human fallibility—quandoque bonus dor- 
mitat Homerus ; least of all in matters of this kind must we 
look for inerrancy. A manuscript whose testimony was 
decisive on every point would be even a greater miracle than 
a book printed without a single error at the time of the 
Incunabula, which the printers of that age would have 
regarded as an eighth wonder of the world. But how to 
estimate the character of such a witness, seeing that the sub- 
jective feeling, the instinctive perception of what is original, 
is as little to be trusted as the number of the witnesses—that 
is the difficulty. And what is the point that our discussion 
has brought us to? From the “official recensions of the 
text” made in the later centuries, we sought to get back to 
similar works of earlier times, and we found that the original 
text may have suffered as much at the hands of orthodox 
revisers and correctors, who toned down and obscured the 
fresh colouring of the ancient records, as at the hands of 
heretics who inserted foreign and extraneous elements.! 
Unfortunately very little definite information has come down 
to us from those early times, and as that relates more to the 
history of the canon than of the text, reference must be made 
here to the monumental work of Zahn.2 Two figures, however, 


1 At the same time it must be pointed out here that not only in Luke and Acts, 
but in all the books of the N. T., it is wrong in principle to present the alternative 
“original or later alteration” or even forgery. The dilemma can be wrongly 
stated. Blass was not the first to express the opinion, ‘‘Lucam bis edidisse 
Actus.” De Dieu did so before him, and by an examination of those passages of 
the Gospels in which the original text has been preserved in purely ‘‘ Western ” 
witnesses Hort (§ 241) was led to Suppose that the Western and non-Western 
texts may have ‘started respectively from a first and a second edition of the 
Gospels, both conceivably apostolic.” Similarly Wordsworth and White are 
unable to explain the origin and propagation of several readings in the manu- 
scripts of the Vulgate otherwise than by supposing that the primitive document 
itself contained certain variants (corrections) in the passages in question. 

* Geschichte des neutestamentlichen Kanons (Erlangen) : I, Band, Das N.T. 
vor Origenes, 1 and 2 Hiilfte, 1888-89 ; II. Band, Urkunden und Belege zum 
ersten und dritten Band, 1890-92, It is to be hoped that the third volume 
will not be long in making its appearance. Along with this we must take his 
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emerge from this chaos who have left their traces on the 
history of the text as well, Tatian and Marcion, the former 
chiefly in connection with the Gospels, the latter with the 
Pauline Epistles. Both have been already referred to more 
than once in the chapter on the “ Materials” (Tatian, p. 97 f£. ; 
Marcion, pp. 76, 87), and both will require careful considera- 
tion here in our treatment of the principles involved in the 
reconstruction of the text. How much would be achieved 
could we but restore the original work of Tatian upon the 
Gospels, or the Gospel and the Apostle of Marcion! 

(/) Before speaking of their work, however, there are still a 
few less important notices to be gleaned from their own and 
the preceding time. 

Nearly all the hereties were in turn accused of falsifying the 
Scriptures. In this sense, also, the Dutch proverb is true, 
“jedere ketter heeft zijn letter” (every heretic has his letter, 
his text of the Scriptures). In early times Justin charged the 
Jews with such falsification in the Old Testament, and Lagarde 
was sometimes inclined to suspect that the Massoretic 
numbers in Genesis had been manipulated by the opponents 
of Christianity. Such complaints were most frequently made 
against the Gnostics, particularly the Valentinians, and when 
we glance over the long lists of apocryphal and pseud- 
epigraphical writings,' it is abundantly evident that at various 
times there was a good deal of falsification—z.e., a good deal 
written under false names. At the same time it cannot be 
denied that alterations were also made on early: Christian 
works and the books of Scripture in the interests of dogma. 
These alterations are of all sorts, ranging from quite harm- 
less changes made in all innocence to supposed corrections, 


Forschungen zur Geschichte des neutestamentlichen Kanons und der altkirchlichen 
Literatur, of which six volumes have been published (1881-1900). Meanwhile 
Zahn’s Einlectunge in das Neue Testament (Leipzig, I., 1898; II., 1899, 2nd ed., 
1900) cannot be too strongly recommended. _It contains a great deal of valuable 
material for the criticism of the text. Needless to say, textual criticism is the basis 
on which all sound exegesis rests. / 

1-A small selection will be found in Preuschen, Axalecta, pp. 152-157. 
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and, it may be, even wilful corruptions But most assuredly 
the heretics are not alone in being chargeable with this 
offence: Iliacos intra muros peccatur et extra. 

As Jiilicher (Ezn/, 378) points out, the orthodox Church 
teachers were very fond of making this charge against the 
heretics: tapaAXaccewv, Tapayapaccew, padtoupyeiy, SiapOeipery, 
eLatpelv, apavicerv, karopOovyr (ironically), aroxomrrelv, TapaxoTr- 
Tel, TepikomTew, meTaTiOéevat, tpooTOéva, interpolare, adul- 
terare, violare, corrodere, dissecare, auferre, delere, emendare 
(ironically), eradere, subvertere, extinguere, these are some 
of the expressions we hear in this connection. Marcion gave 
occasion to the reproach by his edition of the Gospel of Luke 
and the Epistles of Paul, but against the rest of the Gnostics, 
especially the Valentinians, against the Artemonites, Nova- 
tians, Arians, and Donatists, and against the Nestorians, the 
same accusation is made as was formerly brought against the 
Jews. Even within the pale of the Church one party attri- 
buted such practices to the other. Ambrosiaster, ¢,¢., believed 
that in the case of important discrepancies between the Greek 
and Latin manuscripts, the variations were due to the 
presumption of the Greek writers who had interpolated 
spurious matter. Jerome was afraid this would be said of 
him if he ventured to make the slightest alteration: quis 
doctus pariter vel indoctus non statim erumpat in vocem, 
me falsarium, me, clamans, esse sacrilegum qui audeam aliquid 
in veteribus libris addere, mutare, corrigere! The curse in 
Apoc. xxii. 18 f. was also referred to the “falsifiers,’ who 
thought it more convincing and more reverent to observe the 
rules of grammar and logic than to abide by all the peculiar 
expressions in the Scriptures. At a meeting of Cyprian 
bishops, about the year 350, when one of them, in quoting 
the verse John v. 8, substituted for kpaBarros the better 
Greek word oxiuzrovs, another shouted to him in the hear- 
ing of all the multitude, “Art thou better than he who said 


1 Here again, unfortunately, we have no collection of notices referring to the 
history of the text as distinguished from that of the canon, 
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kpaParros that thou art ashamed to use his words?”! And 
it is a well-known fact that in the time of Augustine there 
was very nearly an uproar in an African congregation over 
Jonah’s “ gourd” (cucurbita) or Jonah’s “ivy” (hedera). A 
few references at least may be collected here :— 


(1) On a certain Sunday? in the year 170 or thereabouts, 
Dionysius, Bishop of Corinth, wrote a letter to the Church at Rome 
through their Bishop Soter, of which Eusebius has preserved the 
following among other passages (Zcc/. Hist., iv. 23) :—Emurrodds yap 
dSaAdhaov dkwodvtwv pe ypafar eypaya. Kat tavras of tod diaBdAov 
dméatodou? LiLaviwv yeyeuixav, & pev eSorpodvres, & Se mpoorértes. 
Ois 7d odal xeirar.* Od Oavpacriv dpa,> «i Kal tov Kupiaxdv 
padiovpynoal twes émyBeBAnvtar ypapav, Srdre Kal Tats od TovavTaus 
émiBeBovreixacr. The xvpraxal ypadai are in all likelihood the 
Gospels (the Syriac renders “the writings of our Lord”), but may » 
also include the Pauline Epistles and the O.T. If we are to take 
the words of Dionysius in their strict sense, it would appear that 
these writings, like his own letters, had been corrupted by means 
of “additions” and “omissions.” The last sentence, if it is put 
correctly, and if it has been faithfully transmitted, leads us to infer 
that in his letter to Corinth Soter had expressed his surprise that the 
writings of the Lord should have been falsified. To which Dionysius 
replies that certain letters of his own had been falsified also, and that 
it was therefore no wonder if they did the same to the writings of 
the Lord, seeing they tampered also (or, eve) with those that were 
inferior to them. The simplest explanation of the words is, un- 
doubtedly, that Dionysius sought to console himself over the fate that 


1Jiilicher, Joc, cz¢., from Sozomen, Ast. Eccl., i. 11. On the Latin form 
grabattum, see W.-W., Index, p. 756, oxlumovs occurs as early as Clem. Al. 
Paed., 1, 2,6. Inthe parallels to Mark ii. 6, Matthew has xAivn (ix. 6), and 
Luke xauvldiov (v. 24). Cf the passage cited by Lagarde (De Novo Lest,, 20= 
Ges. Abh., 118) from Lucian’s Philopseudes, 11; 5 Midas abrds dpdwevos Toy 
oxlumoda ep’ 0b exexduroto xeTO «is aypov amiav. 

2 Thy chuepoy ody Kupiaxiy hucpay Sinydyouer, ev 1 avéyvouev buav Thy 
emiotoahy’ Iv Couey del wore dvaywaoxovtes vovdereto Oat, ds kal Thy mpotepay 
fuiv 81d KAfuevros ypagetoay. a 

3 Cf. Matt. xiii. 27, SovAo1 Tov olxodeomérou, and also the superscriptions of the 
N. T. Epistles, particularly those of Paul, where SodA0s "Incod Xpiorod is varied 
by amdoroaos I. X. ; 

4 ‘Cis reserved ”—Syr. 5 * but”—Syr. 
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had befallen his letters, by reflecting that it was not surprising that they 
had falsified his letters of less importance, seeing they had presumed 
to do the same even to the writings of the Lord. On the first inter- 
pretation, one would certainly expect Dionysius to use a stronger 
expression to describe his feelings at the manipulation of the sacred 
writings than the mere od Oavyacrdv. Who are meant by tevés? 
One most naturally thinks of Marcion. According to a later account, 
Soter, whom Jerome does not mention among the writers, composed 
a book against the Montanists. 

(2) In the last chapter of the Fifth Book of his Ecclesiastical 
History (c. xxviii.), entitled Hept trav TiV “Aptéuwvos aiperw apis 
mpoBeBAnpevav: oiot te Tov Tpdrov yeyovact kai Srws tas éylas ypadas 
diapGeipar teroAuHKacw, Eusebius quotes the following complaint from 
an earlier source, entitled the Litéle Labyrinth (+ 235):—Tpadas pv 
Gelas abd Bus pepadvovpyyjKkaciv, miotews dé apxaias Kavéva AOerjKact, 
Xpirrov d Aworjxacw, od th af beta Aéyover ypadat Lyrodvres, but 
occupying themselves with Logic, Geometry, Euclid, Aristotle, 
Theophrastus, and Galen, rais trav émorwv TéXvals, THY day Tov 
Geiwv ypadav riot Karndevovres .. . . dud, Toto Tals Oeiais ypadais 
apoBus éréBarov tas xetpas, A€yovres adtas SiwpOwxévar. Kat or 
TOUTO [ip KaTaWevdduevos adtov Aeyw, 6 Bovrouevos Sivarar pabeiv. Ei 
yap Ts Oedjoe ovyxouicas adrov éxdotou Th dvriypada eécerdlew mpos 
GAAnAa, Kar& roAd dy evpor Siadwvodvra. “Aovudwva youv €ora. Ta 
"AokAnmiddov tots @eodsrov. TLoAXSy d& gorw ebroppoa Sia 7d 
Proripws eyyeypddbar rods Habyras abtav ta Sh’ Exdorov abtav, as 
atrol Kadotor katwpOwpméva tovrécti npavopeva. Tddw 8 rovros 
Ta “Eppodiarov ob owdde. Ta yap ArodAwvidou of38 airy €avtots éore 
ctppova. “Eveore yap avykpivar ta mpdtepov in adtov! KaracKev- 
acbeta trois torepov wddw erdiartpageiot, Kal epely Kari odd 
argdovra. “Oons d TOApns earl TOTO TO dpdprnpua, cikds pnd exetvous 
ayvociv. *H yap od morevovew ‘Aylo Tvevpare Ner€xGar Tas Geias 
ypadas, Kal eiow dmorou 7} €avrods yyodvra copwrepovs Tod “Ayiov 
Ilvevparos trdpyew, cat rf erepov 7) Sarpovacw; Odds yap apvycacbar 
dWvavrar éavtdv evar 7d ToApnpa, Sréray Kat TH aitav yep 7 
Yeypappeva, Kal zap’ dv KatnxnOnoav ph rovadtras mapédaBov ras 
ypabds: kat Setéar avtiypapa, SO aire peteypayavTo, py exwow. 
"Evtor 88 atrdv obdt Tapaxapdocew jéiwcav attas, GAN’ dros 


1 This reading is confirmed by the Syriac as against Sm adrod read by 
Christophorson and Sayvil. oy 
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apvnodpevor Tév Te vomov Kal Tos mpodiyras dvduov Kat dbéov didac- 
kahias mpopacet xdprros, cis oxarov drwrclas bXeOpov Katwabycav. 
The passage is very instructive. We learn that copies of the 
writings of these heretics were to be found in abundance, because 
their disciples eagerly inserted their emendations in their texts, 
““each one’s emendations, as they style them, but in reality they are 
corruptions,” as the Syriac has it. At the same time, it is not quite 
certain that xatwpOwpéva really means corrected manuscripts of the 
Bible, and not the heretics’ own works—z.e., whether we should 
understand dvtiypada tov Oelwy ypapay after ra “AokAnmiddov, Ta 
@coddrov, Ta “Eppodirov, ra “AroAAwvidov and not rather ypdpara or 
ovvtdypata. In the former case we shall have to search for a 
recension of Asclepiades, of Theodotus, of Hermophilus, and in 
the case of Apollonides for a double recension, an earlier and a 
later. This interpretation of the words does certainly receive sup- 
port from the positive way in which the historian argues from the 
conduct of these heretics, that they either did not believe in any 
inspiration of the holy Scriptures, or thought they could write better 
themselves, and also from his remark that they did not receive ras 
ypadds in that form (rovat’ras) from their (Christian) instructors, and 
were not able to show any older copies from which their own were 
transcribed. From the mention of the Law and the Prophets, we 
may conclude that the reference is mainly to the O, T. Epiphanius 
mentions the Theodotians as appealing to Deut. xviii. 15, Jer. xvii. 9, 
Isa. lili. 3, Matt. xii. 31, Luke i. 35, John viii. 40, Acts il. 22, 
1 Tim. ii. 5 ; while Hippolytus argues against them on the ground 
that in John i. 14, it is not 76 rvedua but 6 Adyos capE eyévero. No 
sure traces, however, can be discovered in any of these N. T. 
passages of their supposed trenchant criticism of the text. The 
most probable instance is Luke i. 35. “If we may trust the state- 
ment of Epiphanius,” says Harnack (AZonarchianismus, PRE*, x. 188), 
“Theodotus wished to separate the second half of the sentence from 
the first (81d cal 76 -yevvespevov éx cod adyvov KAnOyceTo1, vids Meod),! as 


1 The passage is a conspicuous example of the importance of punctuation. 
Bengel punctuates &yov, KanOfrerat vis Gcod, and Westcott and Hort Grytov 
KAnOhoetat, vids @cod. Weiss is accordingly not quite right in citing Bengel 
along with Bleek and Hoffman as supporting the view of Tertullian (see Bengel’s 
Gnomon). It will be difficult to prove that Tertullian’s construction is impossible 
“6 on account of the position of «an@foera.” Westcott and Hort surely know 
Greek, and Tertullian knew it better than any of us. 
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if the words 80 kat were wanting, which makes the sentence imply 
that the divine Sonship of Christ rests on his approving himself. 
But perhaps Theodotus omitted 86 xai altogether, just as he seems 
to have read rvetua xvpiov instead of rvedua d&yvov, in order to obviate 
all ambiguity.” The latter reading is not mentioned in Tischendorf, 
and the remark of Epiphanius in my opinion amounts to this, that 
whereas he understood dyov to be the subject of the sentence, 
Theodotus made it the predicate and separated it from yevvdpevov. 

(3) Speaking of the Marcosians,? Irenzeus says (92):—Evia 88 
Kal Tov év Etayyediw Keyevwn eis TovTov Tov xapaKxThpa peOappolovor 
+. 4 « GANG Kal €v TO eipynKevat * ToAXAKLS ereOdpnoa aKotoaL eva TOV 
Aoywv Kal od« eoxov Tov epodvra, éuhatvovtds pact Sey Sid Tod évds TOV 


? It seems worth while to quote here Harnack’s words on these notices of the 
earliest attempts at textual criticism. He says (zé7d., p. 189) : ‘‘The charge pre- 
ferred against the disciples of that erudite Tanner (Theodotus) by the author of 
the Little Labyrinth is threefold. He complains of their formal and grammatical 
exegesis of Scripture, of their arbitrary system of textual criticism, and of the 
extent to which they were engrossed in Logic, Mathematics, and empirical Science. 
At the first glance, therefore, it would appear that these people had no interest 
to spare for Theology. But the very opposite is the case. The complainant 
himself has to confess that they employed the method of grammatical exegesis 
‘with the object of establishing their godless conclusions,’ and textual criticism 
in order to correct the manuscripts of the holy Scriptures. In place of the 
allegorical method of exposition, the grammatical is the only right one, and we 
have here an attempt to discover a text more nearly resembling the original 
instead of simply accepting the traditional form. How inimitable and charming 
really are these notices! . ... These scholars had to be generals without an 
army, because their grammar and textual criticism and logic might only discredit 
in the eyes of the churches that christological method which long tradition had 
invested with admiration and respect. .... As ‘genuine’ scholars—this is an 
exceedingly characteristic description that is given of them—they also took a 
Jealous care that none of them lost the credit of his conjectures and emendations. 
No remnants have been preserved of the works of these the first scholarly exegetes 
of the Christian Church (the Syntagma knows of the existence of such 3 f. Epiph. 
lv, c. 1).” So writes Harnack. Nothing, however, is saidin the text of Eusebius 
of a jealous watch over the priority of the conjectures. In the sentence which 
Harnack renders “for their disciples have with an ambitious zeal recorded what 
each one has corrected as they call it, that is corrupted (deleted ?),” pirorinws 
eyyeypdpia is to be understood simply of a diligent record of ‘corrections ” 
undertaken solely out of an interest in their contents, According to the Syriac 
npavicpeva is not to be rendered by ‘‘ deleted,” but as Harnack translates itieecfs 
the various Syriac versions in Matthew vi. verse 16 (Syr?), verses 19 and 20 (Syr?®). 
On the validity of the charge of inventing false Scriptures, see Zahn, GX. 1, 206 f. 

2 Westcott, Canon, Pt. I. c. iv. § 8, p. 308 ff, 
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éAnOas éva @cdv. This seems to contain a reference to Matt. xill. 17, 
but what is complained of is a false interpretation of the words of 
Scripture rather than an actual alteration of the text itself! The still 
earlier passage, Polycarp vii. 1, is also to be taken as referring to this 
practice, ds dv peOodevy Ta Adyra Tod Kupiov mpds Tas iSias érifvpias 
Kal Néyn pajre dvdotacw pyre Kpiow [elvo1], obros mpwrdroKds éore Tod 
Sarava. For the exposition of the passage see Zahn, GK. 1. 842. 

(4) That Basilides2 altered the text of the Gospels as received by Basilides 
the Church in accordance with his own religious and ethical views, 
and incorporated them in their altered form in his Evangelium, is 
shown by Zahn on Matt. xix. 10-12 (GX. i. 771). He shows also 
that the form into which Basilides cast the Synoptic narrative may have 
prepared the way for the belief that Simon the Cyrenian was crucified 
instead of Jesus, if this was really his doctrine. 

(s) Hippolytus says of Noétus (Lagarde’s edition, 45, 19): d76rar Noétus 
yap Oedjowow ravovpyeberbat, TepiKdTTovar TAS ypapas. He means 
by this, according to Zahn, that the Noetians garbled their quota- 
tions, and made selections of Scriptural sayings without paying 
regard to the context. But compare 7dzd., line 7 ff., at wey yap ypadat 
6pds Néyovow, GAG By Kal Néqros voy* ovK jon dé «i Noéyros pa voet, 
qapa TOTO €xBAnTOoL al ypadai- 

(6) Heracleon,’ the Valentinian, is said to have read 7révre instead Valen- 
of 2 in John ii. 20, but whether he made the alteration himself or ee 
found the former reading in his exemplar is not clearly made out. 
There is no notice of the variant in Tischendorf, Baljon, or in our com- 
mentaries. It is mentioned by Scrivener, Zz/rod., ii. 260, n. 3, where 
reference is made to Lightfoot’s Colossians, p. 336, Nn. I. Origen, 
commenting on John i. 28, cites Heracleon in support of the reading 
“ Bethany,” which, he says, “is found in almost all the manuscripts.” 

In contrast to the Marcionites and their practice of mutilating the 
Scriptures, Irenzeus says of the Valentinians (iii. 12, 12): scripturas 
quidem confitentur, interpretationes vero convertunt, quemadmodum 
ostendimus in primo libro. There we read (i. 3, 6): kal od povov éx 
Tov ebayyeAikOv Kat TOV droctolikav TrepavTar Tas drrode(Ees Toveto Bax 
mapatpérovTes TAS Eppnveras Kal padvoupyodvTes TAS eénynoets, GAAG Kal 
éx vdmov Kal mpopytav. But ini. 11, 9 he says of them: Illi vero qui 
sunt a Valentino . . . . suas conscriptiones proferentes, plura habere 

1 Westcott, Canon, Pt. I. c. iv. p. 310. 2 Tbid., p. 291. 
3 [bid., p. 303 ff. Cf. Texts and Studies, vol. i. 4: The Fragments of Heracleon, 
by A. E. Brooke, M.A. 
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gloriantur quam sint ipsa evangelia, siquidem in tantum processerunt 
audaciae, uti quod ab his non olim scriptum est, “veritatis evange- 
hum ” titulent, in nihilo conveniens apostolorum evangeliis, ut nec 
evangelium sit apud eos sine blasphemia. For the continuation and 
discussion of the passage, see Zahn, GK. ii. 748. See also 
Westcott, Canon, p. 298 ff. 

Zahn (G&. ii. 755) endeavours to show that they corrected the text 
of the manuscripts, by the omission of trép airav, eg. in 1 Cor. 
xv. 29, and the insertion of Oedryres in Col. i. 16. 

In i. 8, 1, Irenzeus accuses them of e€ aypaduwv GvaywookKovTes Kat 
TO 07 AeySpevov é& dpupov oxoivia mréxers exirndevorres. The proverb 
is from Ahikar. 

The well-known charge made by Celsus (Orig. con. Cels., ey ee 
Koetschau, i. 156) and the answer of Origen refer partly to the 
re-writing of manuscripts and partly to their alteration: Mera radrd 
Twas Tov motevdvrwy pyoiv (Celsus) ds ek HéOns HKovras eis TO 
edhertavat adrois METAXaPAaTTELY eK THS TpdTHS ypapns TO evayyéAvov 
TPLXH) Kat TeTpaxp Kal rodXayH, i’ éxouev mds Tods éeéyyous dpvetabau. 
MeraxapdEavras 8¢ 75 evayyedov GAAovs ob« oda 3) Tods dad Mapkxiwvos 
Kat tods dd Odadertivov ofuoe 8% Kal tods ard Aovkidvov. Todro d& 
Aeydpevov od Tod Abyou early eyxArAnpwa GAL roy TOAMNO aVTwY 
padioupynoa. Te evayyédia, Kal domep od drrocodias eyxAynpd eiow 
ot coguotal 7 of "Emuxovpecou H ot Ilepurarytixoi 7 oitwés ror av dow 
ot wWevdodosoivres, obtws od Tod GAnOiv0d xpirtiavic pod eykAnpa of 
peTaxapatrovres Ta ebayyédua Kal aipéres E€vas ereiodyovtes TO 
Bovdjpare ris "Inood SSacKadcas. 

(7) Clement (S¢vom., iii. 39) complains that the Gnostics corrupted 
the sense of the Scriptures both by arbitrarily misplacing the emphasis 
(in oral delivery) and by altering the punctuation (in copying manu- 
scripts ?) ; see Zahn, GK. i. 424. On Tertullian’s complaint as to the 
way in which Marcion construed Luke xx. 35, see below, p. 276. 

(8) Clement (Strvom., iv. 41) quotes Matt. v. 10a, to which he 
annexes the reason found in verse 94, and then goes on to say, } ds 
Ties TOV meTaTiOevTwY Ta evayyéia, Maxdpior, dyoiv, of dedarypevor bartp 
THs Sixatoodvys, Ste abot érovra tédciot. Zahn (GK. i. p. 41 1) makes 
the surmise that when Clement spoke of certain persons who “ trans- 
posed” or altered the Gospels—z.e., took liberties with the text, he 
may have been thinking of Tatian, whose personal intercourse he 


may have enjoyed for a length of time, and with whose Greek writings 
he shows himself to be familiar. 
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(9) In an Arabic Introduction to a collection of alleged Nicene Simon Magus 

Canons particular stress is laid upon the falsification of the Scriptures Pie 
by heretics. The Emperor Constantine is represented as addressing 
the Fathers at Niceea, and enjoining them, in dealing with heretics, : 
to distinguish between those who reject and falsify the holy Scriptures 
and those who merely interpret them falsely. The arch-heretic Simon 
Magus already appears as a fabricator of Spurious Scripture. His sect 
possessed an Evangelium in four books, to which they gave the title 
“Liber quatuor angulorum et cardinum mundi.” The Phocalites 
(Kukiani) retained the Old Testament, but in place of the Church’s 
New Testament they had one manufactured by themselves, in which 
the twelve Apostles bore barbaric names. It is said of the Marcion- 
ites : Sacras scripturas quibusdam in locis commutarunt addideruntque 
Evangelio et Epistolis Pauli apostoli quibusdam in locis, quaedam 
vero loca mutilarunt. Apostolorum Actus e medio omnino sustu- 
lerunt, alium substituentes Actorum librum, qui faveret opinionibus 
ac dogmatibus, illumque nuncuparunt “Librum propositi finis.” 
See Zahn, GX. ii. 448, where reference is made to Mansi, Conc. ColZ., 
u. (Flor., 1759), 947-1082; Hefele, Conciliengeschichte, 2nd. ed., 
1. 361-368, 282 f.; Harnack, Der Ketzer-Katalog des Bischofs Maruta 
von Maipherkat, TU. (New Series), iv., 1899; ZALz., 1899, 2. 

(10) Ambrose says on John iii. 6 (De Spiritu, iii. 10): Quem Arians. 
locum ita expresse, Ariani, testificamini esse de Spiritu, ut eum de 
vestris codicibus auferatis. Atque utinam de vestris et non etiam de 
Ecclesiae codicibus tolleretis. Eo enim tempore quo impiae infideli- 
tatis Auxentius Mediolanensem Ecclesiam armis exercituque occupa- 
verat, vel a Valente atque Ursatis nutantibus sacerdotibus suis 
incursabatur Ecclesia Sirmiensis, falsum hoc et sacrilegium vestrum 
in Ecclesiasticis codicibus deprehensum est. Et fortasse hoc etiam 
in oriente fecistis. 

(11) Ambrosiaster has the following note on Rom. v. 14 (Migne, Greeks. 
xvii. roo f.); Et tamen sic (2.e. a) duapryoavres) praescribitur nobis 
de graecis codicibus, quasi non ipsi ab invicem discrepent, quod facit 
studium contentionis. Quia enim propria quis auctoritate uti non 
potest ad victoriam, verba legis adulterat, ut sensum suis quasi verba 
legis asserat, ut non ratio sed auctoritas praescribere videatur. Con- 
stat autem porro olim quosdam latinos de veteribus graecis translatos 
(esse) codicibus, quos incorruptos simplicitas temporum servavit et 
probat: postquam autem a concordia animis discedentibus et haere- 
ticis perturbantibus torqueri quaestionibus coeperunt, multa immutata 


Marcion, 
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sunt ad sensum humanum, ut hoc contineretur in litteris quod homini 
videretur, unde etiam ipsi Graeci diversos codices habent. Hoc autem 
verum arbitror, quando et ratio et historia et auctoritas observatur : 
nam hodie quae in latinis reprehenduntur codicibus, sic inveniuntur 
a veteribus posita, Tertulliano, Victorino, et Cypriano, The correc- 
tion ‘*hodie quae” for “hodieque” in the last sentence is due to 
Haussleiter, Forschungen, iv. 32. . The passage is also interesting as 
being the earliest instance known to me of the collocation of vatio 
and auctoritas as the two arbiters in theological disputes. Com- 
pare the frequent combination of the two by Luther in his earlier 
polemics — e.g, against Prierias, and also later in his protest at 
Worms. 

Again, Ambrosiaster says on Gal. ii. 1, with reference to Acts 
XV. 20, 29: Quae sophistae Graecorum non intelligentes, scientes tamen 
a sanguine abstinendum adu/terant¢ scripturam, quartum mandatum 
addentes “et a suffocatis observandum,” quod puto nec ne Dei nutu 
intellecturi sunt, quia iam supra dictum est, quod addiderunt. 


(g) Marcion.—We have more exact information in regard 
to Marcion’s great undertaking than to these slender attempts 
at textual criticism. Here there is a fuller stream of testi- 
mony both in the Greek and Latin Fathers. It must be 
confessed, however, that hitherto attention has been directed 
more to his position in the matter of the Canon generally 
than to his work on the text of the New Testament. Here 
again, the works of Zahn throw most light upon the subject ; 
in other works, like the PRE eg., this side of Marcion’s 
activity is very superficially treated. Several points have 
already been referred to here and there in the previous part 


of this work, but the question must now be treated as a 
whole.! 


? On the literature of the subject, c{ Zahn, GK. i. 585-718, Das MN. ZT, 
Marcions ; ii. 409-529, Marcions N. T. All other works are superseded by 
this, but mention may still be made of A. Hahn, Das Evangelium Marcions in 
setner urspriinglichen Gestalt (1823); Thilo, Codex Apocryphus Novi Testamenti 
(1832: for this work Hahn attempted to restore the text of Marcion, pp. 401-486) ; 
A. Ritschl, Das Evangelium Marcions und das hanontsche Evangelium des Lucas 
(1846); Hilgenfeld, in the 2, f. hist, Theol., 1855, Pp. 426-484; Sanday, Zhe 
Gospels in the Second Century, c. viii. 
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In the opening sentence of his examination of Marcion’s 
New Testament, Zahn avers that no church teacher of the 
second century occupies such an important position in the 
history of the ecclesiastical canon as does that early writer. 
If this is really so, it becomes all the more important for us to 
inquire whether traces of his influence may not be discover- 
able also in our witnesses to the text of the New Testament. 

Marcion’s New Testament, which was at the same time his His New 
| entire Bible, consisted of two books of moderate compass— bs 
' viz. a Gospel-Book, which he seems to have called EvayyéAvov 
simply, and a collection of ten Pauline Epistles called, prob- 
\ ably by himself, ro “Azrooronuxor (sc. BiBXiov).. The Epistles 

were arranged in an order which was evidently thought to 

correspond to that of their composition—viz., Gal., 1 and 2 

Cor., Rom., 1 and 2 Thess., Laodicenos (=Ephes.), Col., Phil., 

Phm. He was unanimously accused by the Church teachers 

of having mutilated the ecclesiastical Bible in the manufac- 

ture of his own, and also of having corrupted the text here 
and there by means of interpolations, particularly in the case 
of Luke, which was the only Gospel he admitted. They com- 
plained that he used not the pen but the knife (only he used it 
for a purpose the opposite of that for which the scissors are 
employed nowadays), and the sponge, and also that he deleted 
not words merely but whole pages. They compared his work 
upon the manuscripts to that of a mouse.’ And as for his 
disciples! Every day they were improving their Gospel. 

Seeing that he himself had not gone so far as to erase the 

writings of Paul altogether, his disciples continued his work, 

and removed whatever did not concur with their views.’ 


1 The proof passages will be found in Zahn, GX. i, 620, 626, 663: machaera non 
stilo: erubescat spongia Marcionis (Tert., v. 4, p. 282. Is it permissible to infer 
from this that minium was already used in manuscripts of the Bible at that time? 
—cf. Augustine, Con, Jui,, iii, 13: ipsum libri tui argumentum erubescendo con- 
vertatur in minium) : non miror si syllabas subtrahit, quum paginas totas plerumque 
subducet. Quis tam comesor mus Ponticus quam qui evangelia corrosit (con. Mare., 
i, 1): tuum apostoli codicem licet sit undique circumrosus (Adamantius). 

2 See the passage from Tertullian (cotidie reformant illud (sc. evangelium), 
prout a nobis cotidie revincuntur), and from Adamantius (Psezdo-Origenes, de 
la Rue, i. 887=Lat. in Caspar? Anecdota, i. 57) in Zahn, GK. i, 613. 
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But according to testimony extending over a long stretch 
of time, their text of the Scriptures seems to have under- 
gone fewer alterations during that period than that of 
the Catholic Church (Zahn, GK. i. 613). In comparing 
the text of these two collections “it should be clearly 
understood that the Church’s text, whose treatment by 
Marcion is in question, is not to be identified with that 
of our Bible Societies, or of Tischendorf, or of Epiphanius, 
but was such a text as Marcion found in the Catholic Church 
or in the Roman community about the year 150. The text 
of the ecclesiastical exemplar on which Marcion based his 
labours can no longer be restored in every word, but sufficient 
means are at our command to give us a general idea of the 
form which the text of the Pauline Epistles presented in the 
second century, and at the same time to ascertain in many 
separate instances what text Marcion had before him. It turns 
out in many cases that what seems strange in Marcion’s text 
to one who compares it with the zertus receptus, or with one of 
our modern critical editions, without knowing much about the 
history of the text, is by no means peculiar to Marcion, but 
was pretty common in the West in early times. Now it is 
quite inconceivable, in view of the implacable hostility of the 
Church to Marcion, that his text, condemned as it was unceas- 
ingly as being heretical and spurious, should have exerted any 
positive influence on that of the Church It follows, accord- 
ingly, that all those things in Marcion’s Bible that seem to 
the uninitiated to be peculiar to it alone, but which are 
attested by Catholic manuscripts, versions, and Patristic 
writers, were not invented by Marcion, but taken by him from 
the Church’s Bible of that time, or from one such Bible at all 
events, and were only gradually ousted from the text used by 
the Church.”? All this, which is taken word for word, with 


1 Cf. also GK. p. 681. 

2 Cf. Westcott, Canon, Pt. I. c. iv. § 9, Marcion: ‘‘Some of the omissions can 
be explained at once by his peculiar doctrines, but others are unlike arbitrary 
corrections, and must be considered as various readings of the greatest interest, 
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the exception of a slight change in the last sentence, from 
Zahn’s dissertation of the year 1889 (p. 636), should even at 
that time have been self-evident, but, like Zahn’s further 
statements in the same place, has not yet been sufficiently 
attended to, especially in our commentaries on Luke and 
the Pauline Epistles. He points out, eg., that Tertullian, in 
speaking of the change of the address “ad Ephesios” to 
“ Laodicenos,” credits Marcion with the intention of being “et 
in isto diligentissimus explorator,” so that it is possible that he 
compared several manuscripts in order to discover the original 
wording.! In such cases, therefore, the question may be asked 
whether Marcion may not really have preserved the original 
text, and whether his text, so far as it is corroborated by any 
independent tradition, should not be estimated much higher 
than it is by the textual critics of the present.?, Zahn deserves 
all the more credit for giving such careful attention to ques- 
tions relating to the text, seeing that the subject of his inves- 
tigation was merely the history of the canon. He has dealt 
chiefly with those passages in which Marcion’s intentional 
alterations have been preserved. Reference may be made, 
e.g.,to the pages in the first volume of his History, entitled 
Minor Emendations, wherein it is shown how Marcion, in his His 
hostility to the Old Testament with its God of Righteousness, ee 
omitted the quotations from the Old Testament altogether, or 
dropped the introductory formula of quotation in Rom. i. 17, 

xii. 19, 2 Cor. iv. 13 ; excluded all the references to Abraham 


dating as they do to a time anterior to all other authorities in our possession” 
(p. 315). See also note at the end of the paragraph, where certain readings 
peculiar to Marcion are cited, 

1 Cf. also zbzd., p. 684, and see below, p. 313.3 

2 Cf. also zbid., p. 682: “I repeat that readings which are proved to be earlier 
than Marcion by their simultaneous occurrence in his text and that of the several 
Catholic witnesses deserve greater consideration both in the Gospels and Epistles 
than has generally been accorded them, It is much more important to ascertain 
whether a certain reading has the support of Marcion than to observe that it 
occurs in this or that uncial manuscript. In spite of this, however, the critical 
notes in our commentaries hardly ever refer to Marcion, not to speak of their 
doing so systematically,” 


 @ 
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in Galatians except in iv. 22; altered ayvootvres ty Tov Oeou 
Sucarocvvny in Rom. x. 3 to ayvoovvres Tov Gedy; removed the 
words ryevOmevoy €k yuvaikos, yevOuevoy v0 vosoy from Gal. 
iv. 4; changed the active construction into the passive in 
1 Cor. iit 17 ; and elsewhere strove after greater condensation, 
lucidity, and brevity of expression. Marcion, says Zahn, had 
good grounds for believing that the text of the Scriptures 
had not remained unchanged during the century that had 
elapsed since their composition, though that might be said with 
more truth of the Gospels and the Acts than of the Epistles ; 
but to attempt to rid the Apostle’s text of all supposed cor- 
ruptions with no regard to any sort of critical material what- 
ever, but depending simply and solely on his own instinctive 
sense of what was genuinely Christian and apostolic, was the 
undertaking of a giant, as Irenzeus calls Marcion. And his 
disciples, in a blind veneration of his authority, seem to have 
exceeded the intention of the master and editor, “just as 
many Lutherans at the present day look upon Luther’s trans- 
lation, with all its faults, as the very word of God, and hardly 
capable of improvement.” 

In the Appendices to his second volume Zahn has gone 
| still more carefully into the questions relating to the criticism 
of the text.t His main conclusions will hardly be contested. 
' Among these are the following :— 

1. That Marcion based his Gospel on that of Luke, although 
| his text displays various elements belonging to Matthew and 

Mark ; 

_2, That this mixture is found in those passages wherein the 
| ecclesiastical texts, and especially the Western, exhibit the 
' same or similar features ; y 

3. That Marcion’s text shows? none of those small “apoc- 
| ryphal additions” which we find combined with the contents 
' of our Gospels in Justin and Tatian, 


1 Pp. 409-449, on the criticism of the sources; pp. 449-529, the restoration of 
the text. On p. 449 f. he gives his verdict on the earlier works of Hilgenfeld, 
Volkmar, and van Manen in this direction. ® Zahn interjects “as yet.” 
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Zahn also calls attention frequently to the different manu- 
scripts which still exhibit a text agreeing with that credited 
to Marcion, and which are precisely the Western witnesses, 
the Old Latin manuscripts, and D of the Greek.! Compare, 
ég.,on Luke v. 14, 34, 39; vi. 25 f., 31, 37; viii.45; ix. 6, 16,22; 
22, 255 xi. 20, 403 xii. 14, 31, 58 f.; xviii. 35; xx. 36; 
xxi. 27, 30; xxiv. 6,26, 37. But there are also passages where 
Marcion parts company with D and its associates—e,g., vi. 22, 
26, 29; xi. 4. In Paul, too, the number of passages display- 
ing agreement between Marcion and D, G, preponderates: 
Cali 55 il. aqb5 7.) 1,14, 24; «1° Cor. i, 18; 2 Cor. v..4: 
© Thess. wv. 165 Eph. i. 9, 135 fii. 10; iv. 6; vy. 28 f ‘The 
agreement between Marcion’s text and that of the minuscule 
157 was previously emphasised by Zahn—e,g., in Luke xvi. 12, 
where the reading ro éudyv instead of 70 iuérepov (4uéerepov BL) 
is supported as yet by this Greek manuscript alone and three 
old Latin (eil), and in xxi. 30, where only one other of the 
minuscules collated by Scrivener supports D 157 in reading 
TpoBarwaw Tov Kaptov avtav.2 In Luke xxiv. 26, D and 
Marcion are our only witnesses for the reading 67: instead of 
ovxi. How is this to be explained? Zahn, e.g., holds that it is 
a mere coincidence that Marcion’s reading, “ prophetas suos,” ? 
in 1 Thess. ii. 15 agrees with rovs (Slovs tpogyras read by 
D, E, K, L,, 2. the representatives of the Antiochean recen- 
sion, with which Marcion elsewhere very seldom agrees, seeing 
he founds throughout upon a Western text. In the great 
majority of cases the explanation seems to be simple enough. 


1 We have not yet discovered a manuscript containing exactly Marcion’s text. 
The chances of our still doing so are very small in view of the hatred with which 
Marcion was pursued. But when the libelli of certain libellatici have been found, 
and also a great part of the Gospel of Peter, we need not despair of finding other lost 
works as well. Codex 604 is interesting as exhibiting the Marcionite reading, 
Cader Td mvedmd cov e¢ huas Kal Kabapiodtw Huds, in the Lord’s Prayer, Luke 
xi. 2, The same manuscript omits we Aéyere elvat in Luke ix. 20, and Aéyouca 
in verse 35. Compare also Jiilicher, Glecchnzsreden Jesu, ii, 5 : ‘‘ Marcion, who 
perhaps created the Roman text of Luke xxi. 30.” 

2 On this passage W.-W. observe: ‘‘ D ex Latinis forsan correctus,” 

3 “*Licet seos adiectio sit haeretici.” Tertullian. 


Tatian. 


—— 
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Marcion began his career at Rome, so that we may naturally 
expect him to give us a Western text. So far, therefore, one 
might be tempted simply to ignore that text as hitherto, 
although a text attested by Marcion and the Church in 
common is surely entitled, even in respect of its antiquity, to 
much more consideration than has been paid to it heretofore. 
The importance, and at the same time the difficulty, of the 
problem is increased by the fact that we find the same text as 
his, or at all events one of a similar sort, represented in a 
totally different quarter—viz. in Tatian.! 

(2) Tatian® has already been referred to in a general 
way above (p. 97 ff): we shall now give the testimony of 
the early church regarding him verbatim. If we leave 
out of account the somewhat doubtful reference in Hege- 
sippus (p. 96), and an equally uncertain allusion to the 
title of his Harmony in Origen,? the testimony from purely 
Greek sources is confined to a few sentences in Eusebius, 


In the critical notes at the end of this chapter I have cited a number of 
Marcion’s readings from Zahn’s work, with the hope that these will now earn 
a fuller recognition in our theological commentaries. See ¢.g. on Luke xviii, 20 2 
xxlil. 2; xxiv. 373; 1 Cor. vi. 20; xiv. 19, 

» See Literature on p, 105 f., to which add Westcott, Canon, Part I. c. iv. 
§ I0. 

® Defending the plurality of the canonical Gospels against the Marcionites, he 
SayS: 70 GAnOGs 51d Tecodpwy ey eotw ebayyérrov (Philocalia, ed. Robinson, 47 ; 
Zahn, GK, i. 412; PRE*, v. 654). From what. Origen says, Contra Celsum, 
vi. 51, it would seem that he himself heard Tatian. 

4 Euseb., Ast. Eccl., iv. 29, with reference to the Encratites : XpGvrat péev ody 
obra: Néuw kai Mpophras rad EvayyeAlos (Syriac has y»banx), idtws épunvevoytes 
Tay lepav Ta vohuata ypapav ... . BAaodnpodyres B& TMadaAoy roy dardatoAoy 
aberovow adrod tds Emorodds, undt ras Mpdters trav amootéAwy KaTadexduevor. 
6 mévror ye mpdtepos adtay dpxynyds 6 Tatiayds cuvddedy twa kal cuvaywyhy odk 
018’ bras tev HiayyeAtwy cuvdels TY Ard Tecodpwy todto mpocwvouacev’ 8 Kad 
mapé ticw eloéts pépetat. Tod St "AroatéAov pact ToApioal twas ad’toy pera- 
ppica povas &s émdiopSobuevoy adrav thy ths dpdocews ciytativ. Katadéaoure 
d€ obTos TOA Tt TAHOOS ypauudtwy K.7.A. In the Syriac version it runs: But this 
Tatian, their first head, collected and combined and framed a (or, the) 7vdanx 
and called it 1100", that is ‘* the combined,” which is in the possession of many 
till this day, And it is said of him that he ventured to alter certain phrases of 
the Apostle (the plural points in the Syriac are to be omitted) as with the object 
of amending the composition of the phrases. And he has left many writings, etc, 
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a notice in Epiphanius, and a scholion in a manuscript of 


the Gospels.? 

For more exact information we are indebted solely to the 
Syrian church, The Greek writer Theodoret gives us most 
details. The notices contained in Syriac and Arabic sources 
are more numerous than the Greek, but they are shorter and 
must be omitted here* It becomes necessary, therefore, to 
consider very carefully whether any vestiges of Tatian’s work 
are preserved in our witnesses for the text, and how these 
may, and indeed must, be used in its criticism. I assume 
as having been demonstrated by Zahn, that Tatian’s Diates- 
saron was a Syriac work, and I take it as very probable that 
the Curetonian Syriac and the Lewis Syriac present us with 
two works based on, or at least influenced by, that of Tatian. 
To what extent the same is true of the Peshitto as well need 
not be considered here, the main problem being to elucidate 
the connection between Tatian and the Western witnesses. 
And here we are at once confronted with a matter of great 
uncertainty — viz., whether there might not also have 
been a Greek Harmony of the Gospels either antecedent to 

1 Epiphan., Aaeret, 46, 1 (Pet. 391): Aéyouor 587d Sid recodpwy EvayyeArov 
bm’ adrov yeyevjcOa, Srep Kata EBpatous ties Kadovor. 

2 Minuscule Evan. 72 (Harleianus 5647 of the eleventh century) on Matt. xxvii. 
48: onfuctooa] bri els Td Kal? toroptay edayyérrov Arodépov Kal Tariayod Kal f 
hAdov diabdpov aylwv marépwv TodTo mpooketrat. Instead of Avoddépov, Harnack- 
Preuschen (i. 493), read Acadépov, whether rightly or not I do not know. Noth- 
ing being known of the historical Gospel of one Diodorus, it is natural enough to 
conjecture (Zahn, Forsch., i. 28) that the reading should be 8:4 8’, but what becomes 
then of wpov cal? Harnack suggests 8:4 5’ Svpov Tarcavod, but see Zahn, Forsch., 
ii. 298. The omission of the article before 14 8’ is a difficulty. 

3 In his ’Emitou) alperixiis kaxouvOlas (i. 20; vol. iv. 312), written in the year 
453, he says at the end of the chapter on Tatian :—obdros kal Td dik Tecodpwy 
kadrovpevoy cuvT Deke evaryyeAror, rds Te yeveadoylas mepicdWas kad Ta GAA doa 
éx omépuaros AaBld kaT& odpka vyeyevynuevoy tw KUpioy Belkvvow, exphoarro 5e 
Toit ob pdvot of tis exelvov ovepoptas, GAAS Kal of Tots dmooroAtKots Ewduevor 
Sdypaot, Thy THs guvOnKns Kaxoupylay ovK eyvexdres, GAA’ GarAovoTEpoy ws 
cuvtéue 76 BiBAly xpnoduevor. Etjpov 5¢ Kary wAclous  S:anxocias BiBAous 
ro.abras ev Tals map’ hiv exxanotus TeTyunuevas, Kal adoas cuvayayov ameleunv 
kal Ta Tov TeTTApwy edayyedLoTav avTELoHyaryov. 

4 See Hamlyn Hill, Zarliest Life of Christ, etc., p. 324; Hope W. Hogg, Ante- 
Nicene Library, Additional Volume. 
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the Diatessaron or contemporary with it, which Tatian him- 
self made or employed. Zahn thinks not, mainly because 
| from the side of the Greek Church we have almost no notice 
| whatever of the existence of anything of this sort, nor of 
Tatian’s own work either. Harnack seems not to be con- 
vinced of the correctness of Zahn’s position. He even 
declares that Harris’s Preliminary Study ® has only confirmed 
his “conviction that Tatian composed a Greek Harmony of 
the Gospels.”* That treatise is accompanied by a facsimile 
of the fragment of Mark in Codex W4, “the contents of which 
display an affinity with the text of the Diatessaron (with the 
original text ?).”* At all events Harnack is of opinion that 
Harris’s conclusions with regard to a Pre-Tatian and a very 
early Harmony of the narrative of the Passion are very 
premature, and in his judgment should either not have been 
put forward at all in a Preliminary Study or suggested with 
more deliberation. G. Kriiger also puts “this Combined 
Gospel written in Syriac (Greek ?)” in his Azstory of Early 
Christian Literature, § 37. Onthe other hand, Hogg in § 12 of 
his Introduction Mon-Syriac Texts of the Diatessaron, says 
nothing of a Greek text, and in § 19, where he raises the 
question, “ In what language was it written?”, he speaks only 
of the “ view favoured by an increasing majority of scholars, 
that it was written in Syriac,” and then asks, on this view, 
“was it a translation or simply a compilation?” and lastly, 
which is the main question, “ what precisely is its relation to 
. ... the Western text generally ?” 

In his first work, written prior to the publication of the 
Arabic text, Zahn very frequently pointed to the fact that 
\ the so-called Western witnesses—z.e., Codex D and the Old 





‘See Die Ueberlicferung der griechischen Afologeten, 1882, pp. 196-218, and, 
on the other side, Zahn, Forschungen, ii, 292 ff. 

* The Diatessaron of Tatian : a Preliminary Study, 1890. 

® See Z/4Lz., 1891, col. 356, 

* Tt is not clear whether Harnack gives this as his own opinion or not. For a 
reading of cod. W4, akin to that of Tatian, see below on Mark vii. 33, p. 264. 

® Ante-Nicene Christian Library, Additional Volume, p. 38. 
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{Latin manuscripts, agree so often with Tatian.1 His explana- Tatian 
tion of this phenomenon is very simple—viz., that Tatian oe 
returned from Rome to his old homé in Syria” about” the Text. 
year Sar 172, and took with him from the West his | ‘text, which 
was” “just the Westérn ~ text. “This view would present no 
difficulty if it were only the case that the Diatessaron shared 
the peculiarities of the Western text, but is the fact not 
rather the converse of this—viz., that D, the leading repre- 
sentative of that text, shares the peculiarities of a Harmony 
of the Gospels, might we say, in short, of the Diatessaron ? 
Not only are certain readings the same in both texts, but the 
Western text seems actually to exhibit features which can 
scarcely be regarded otherwise than as the outcome of a 
| Harmony. I have given expression to this opinion ere now; 
it struck me forcibly when I was collating the Codex Bezae 
for my Supplementum Novi Testamenti Graeci, In order 
to afford a more convenient survey of the vast number of 
variants, I followed the paragraphing of Westcott and Hort’s 
edition. Now look at the variants there. Whereas the 
majority consist of quite separate and disconnected read- 
ings, I was obliged at the beginning of the pericope regu- 
larly to copy half a line or even a whole line from D, its text 
differed so much from that of our present editions at the 
beginnings of the pericope, and there only to the same 
extent. See, ¢g., Luke v. 17, 27; vii. 1, 18; ix. 37; x. I, 25; 
xi. 14; xii. 1 to the end ; xxiv. 13. It is true this phenomenon 
is most frequently observed in Luke, where I had previously 
explained its appearance in another way by supposing like 
Blass that it was due to the author having issued two editions 
of that Gospel. But neither is it altogether absent from the 
other Gospels. It occurs most seldom, as might be expected, 
in Matthew, but examples may be seen in xvii. 22, 24; xx. 29. 
In Mark see iii. 19; iv. 1; vi. 7. There are other features 
besides this which are difficult of explanation on any other 
grounds. For these I may briefly refer to the second of 

1 See Forschungen, i. 130, 140, 216, 228 f., 237, 248, 263. 
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the works relating to this part of the subject, Zhe Syro- 
Latin Text of the Gospels, by F. H. Chase} in which a special 
chapter is devoted to the question of “ Harmonistic Influence” 
(pp. 76-100). The writer calls attention there to three points, 
Viz. :-— 

1. “ The text of Codex Bezae shows constant indications 
of harmonistic influence.” This, however, is nothing new. 
Jerome, ¢g., complains of amalgamations of this sort. But 
then, 

2. “In such harmonized passages readings occur which we 
are justified by other evidence jin considering as Tatianic 
readings,” 

3. “There are other signs of the influence of Syriac phrase- 
ology in, or in the neighbourhood of, such readings due to 
harmonistic influence.” ; . 

I waive consideration of this last point, but as regards the 
second it is noteworthy, and bears out what I have said above, 
that Chase in this connection goes almost entirely by passages 
from Luke with the exception of Matt. xxi. 18 5 RIV, 0S eels 
xxvi. 59 ff.; and Mark viii. 10; xiii, 2; x.25 ff From Luke 
he instances iii. 23-38; iv. 31; v. 10 f, 14 £3 wi.'42: viii. 35; 
Xi 2; XX. 20; xxi. 7; xxiii, 45 ff.; xxiv. 1. ; 

I should like, however, to call attention here to one passage 
to which Chase refers in another connection—viz., the extensive 
interpolation after Matt. xx. 28 (Chase, pp. 9-14). It is true, 
as Zahn expressly points out? that neither Ephraem nor 
Aphraates, who were our only sources for the Diatessaron 
prior to 1881, “shows any traces of this long and in part apoc- 
ryphal interpolation, nor yet of Luke xiv. 7-10, from which 
the most of it is taken.” But in the Arabic Tatian? Luke 
xiv. I-6 and xiv. 7-11, 12-15 are found after Matt. xx. 1-16 
at the end of § 29 and the beginning of § 30 respectively, 
The verse Matt. xx. 28, regarding which Zahn was uncertain 


* London, Macmillan, 1895, ” Forschungen, i. 179. 


® This will be found most conveniently in Hogg’s translation—Ante-Nicene 
Library, Additional Volume, 
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whether it was in Tatian or not, seeing that neither Ephraem 
nor Aphraates mentions it, is found in § 31, 5 between Mark 
x. 44 and Luke xiii. 22, while Matt. xx. 29a (+ Mark x. 46a) 
follows a little further down in § 31, 25. So far, indeed, 
this result is not favourable to our theory. But I ask my-. 
self in vain how else this interpolation is to be explained 
except as an attempt at harmonising. Now, seeing that its 
text is found in one Syriac, two Greek, and half a dozen Latin 
witnesses (the particulars are given in the critical note, p. 255), 
the further question arises, Whence comes it? The most ready 
answer will be, “it comes from the Greek, whence it passed to 
the Latin on the one side and to the Syriac on the other.” 
As for the Latin, it is certain that the majority, perhaps even 
all, of the Latin forms are derived from the Greek. But are 
the Syriac as well? Or is not rather the converse true, how- 
ever strange it may seem at the first glance, that the Greek is 
a translation of the Syriac? There is the word decrvoxAnTwp, 
@.g., which strikes me as it did Chase, as being particularly 
strange. I admit that I should not care to build a hypothesis 
of this magnitude on this one word and this one passage alone. 
I would merely submit it generally as a question to be kept 
in view in further investigations. And I would supplement 
it by another question whether, in the case of the first being 
negatived, it may not be true after all, pace Zahn, that there 
was a Greek Harmony alongside the Syriac and probably 
going back to the same author. May not the close re- 
semblances traceable between Tatian and the Western text 
be also accounted for on the supposition that instead of 
Tatian being influenced by the latter, it really goes back to 
Tatian ? 

I would ask this question specially in regard to the Western 
text of the Pauline Epistles. What is meant by the state- 
ment of Eusebius cited above as to Tatian’s treatment of 
these Epistles ? Meragpaca may certainly mean to translate, 
but then one translates an entire text and not gwvds twas 
merely, and, moreover, one does not translate «s érriOcopOovjevos 


Syro-Latin, 
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avTav THY Ths dodcews civTaéw “with a view to improving 
the phraseology and syntax.” Do not our Western witnesses 
present us with a work of this description? I am well aware 


that such hypotheses are like that regarding the author of 


the Vibelungenlied where there was a great poem without a 
name and one or two great names without poems, and so 
various combinations were made, for each of which something 
could be said, while none of them could be said to be proved. 
That may be the case here too. But at present I feel disposed 
to attribute a considerable share in this peculiar “ Western ” 
text to Tatian. And as this name “ Western,” the inappro- 
priateness of which has long been recognised, becomes.on this 
supposition more inappropriate still, I am inclined to .recom- 
mend the freer adoption of the nomenclature familiarised_by 
the work of Chase, I mean that of “Syro-Latin.” In his 
preface Chase puts in a plea for its use, citing a sentence 
from the Dublin Review of July 1894, p. 52, in which H, 
Lucas says: “The time is, we hope, not far distant, when the 
term Western will give place to the term Syro-Latin, the only 
one which truly represents, in our opinion, the facts of the 
case.” Just as when we wish to indicate those languages and 
tribes that extend from the Indian to the German and Keltic 
we say Indo-Germanic, or Indo-Keltic, if we wish to be more 
exact and avoid wounding the sensibilities of the French, so 
the term Syro-Latin would be the best designation for a form 
of text whose characteristics are as distinctly traceable among 
the Syrians in the East as among the Greeks in the centre 
and the Latins in the West. But be that as it may, one thing 
is clear, that many problems here await solution. But they 
will not for ever defy methodical investigation. 


The foregoing was all written before I saw the analysis given by 
Zahn in his Geschichte des Kanons, i. 383 ff. Reading it, I am sur- 
prised that his conclusions have not been followed up by a thorough 
investigation of the subject long ere now. Personally, I am pre- 
cluded at this moment from even making an attempt in this direction. 
Zahn says: “The quotations of Aphraates frequently presuppose a 
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different Greek text (of the Pauline Epistles) than that lying at the 
foundation of the Peshitto. The repeated resemblances to Western 
texts, Claromontanus, Boernerianus (D G), Tertullian, and other 
Latin witnesses are particularly striking. In the earliest Syriac. 
Gospel the same phenomenon appears even more conspicuously. 
How is it to be explained? Shall we suppose that this type of text 
was dispersed equally throughout a// parts of the Church during the 
second century? In that case we should have to regard it as the 
earliest. form at which we can arrive, on the principle laid down by 
Tertullian: quod apud multos unum invenitur, non est erratum sed 
traditum. But,” says Zahn, “‘even those who venerate the Western 
tradition of the text—z.e. those who, like myself, are of opinion that 
it does not get nearly its due share of attention from present-day 
critics—will decline to assent to this proposition. Because the result 
of this view would be to establish the rule that the so-called Western 
tradition zzvariably deserves the preference over those others, even 
over our oldest Greek manuscripts themselves. Even if we limited 
it to those elements of the text in which the furthest East agrees 
with the furthest West, the result would still be a text to which no 
cautious critic would pin his faith, A more natural explanation of 
this striking condition of things is required.” Zahn finds this in the 
supposition that there was formerly a close intimacy between the 
Syrian Church and Rome. “Just as the Princes of Edessa had 
much direct intercourse with Rome, so to all appearance had the 
Church there.” In proof of this, he points to the early intrusion of 
Marcion’s doctrines and Bible into Mesopotamia, to the participa- 
tion of the Church of Edessa in the Easter controversy and its 
agreement in that matter with Victor of Rome, and to the Abgar 
Legend which connects Edessa with Zephyrinus of Rome (199-216) 
by way of Antioch, and represents Peter as sending the Epistles of 
Paul from Rome to Edessa. ‘Considering the anachronisms that 
legends usually exhibit, may we not take this to be the expression of 
an historical fact, viz. that a text written in the West formed the basis 
of the earliest Syriac version of the Pauline Epistles? This supposi- 
tion is confirmed by the earliest history of the Gospel among the 
Syrians—viz. by the Diatessaron.”1 After a most thorough discus- 
sion of all the questions relating to that book (pp. 387-422), Zahn 

1 Cf. p. 393: “*To judge from Ephraem’s Commentary, the Diatessaron con- 
tains scarcely as much apocryphal matter as Codex Cantabrigiensis of the Gospels 
and Acts.” 
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discovers in this part also (the Gospels) an intimate connection 
between the text on which it is based, and the form assumed by the 
text of the Gospels in the West during the second century. And he 
believes that it will be difficult to find a more feasible explanation of 
the remarkable agreement evidenced by these two texts in the very 
matter of their textual corruption and licence than this, that this 
text came from Rome to Syria. And so the final question arises, 
“whether a connection does not exist between the first Gospel and 
the first text of Paul and the Acts in the Syriac, and whether the 
entire N. T., as the Doctrine of Addai says, was not a present which 
Tatian brought with him from Rome to his countrymen, and adapted 
for their use by means of a free translation and revision?” Zahn 
thinks that a positive answer cannot be given, but he refers pointedly 
to what Eusebius says regarding Tatian’s treatment of the Pauline 
Epistles, and is led to suppose that those changes were introduced 
on the occasion and in the form of a translation from the Greek into 
Syriac, and that the reason why Eusebius had such hazy notions 
regarding it as well as the Diatessaron, is most likely that both the 
books were in Syriac, and used only in the Syrian Church. A closer 
investigation of the Pauline Epistles in the Syriac is needed to decide _ 
these questions. 

To these propositions of Zahn I have but the one objection 
stated above, that the expressions used by Eusebius point far too 
plainly to a revision of the phraseology of the Pauline Epistles, which 
could have been done only on the original Greek.! Zahn himself 
points out that the words of Eusebius remind us of what is elsewhere 
said of the Theodotians (Zzci. Hist, v. 28, 15. 183; see above, 
Pp. 200).2 


1 In his V. 7. wm 200, p. 108, Harnack treats Zahn’s interpretation of the words 
of Eusebius as a bad blunder. The latter defends himself by saying among other 
things that it is not quite clear whether Eusebius himself was aware of the double 
meaning of the word peradpdoa: which was employed in the tradition (he says 
pact) reported to him. He thinks that Rufinus might be said to have ** para- 
phrased ” certain commentaries of Origen, correcting his thought and phraseology 
in many places, True, but in Eusebius it is dwvds twas Tod aroordAov, not whole 
epistles, that Tatian is said to have ‘‘metaphrased.” 

® On the words of Jerome (ad 7%. praef,, vii. 686), ‘Sed Tatianus Encratitarum 
patriarches, qui et ipse nonnullas Pauli epistolas repudiavit, hanc vel maxime, hoc 
est ad Titum, apostoli pronuntiandam credidit, parvipendens Marcionis et aliorum 
qui cum eo in hac parte consentiunt assertionem,” compare Zahn, Forsch., i. 6, 
GK. i. 426. 
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(2) The Western Text.—We thus find ourselves face to face Western Text. 
with what has been called the only burning question of the 
textual criticism of the New Testament—the question, namely, 
of the place to be assigned to the so-called Western text. 
Our treatment of the external testimony has led us back 
through Lucian, Pamphilus, Hesychius, and Origen, to Marcion 
and Tatian, that is, into the middle of the second century. 
But the question is now whether we must stop here, or whether 3 
it is not possible to ascend with certainty even somewat higher 
by means of an investigation of the material afforded by the 
manuscripts themselves. The “Higher Criticism,” eg., seeks 
to get behind the Synoptic Gospels to the documents which 
the authors or editors used in their composition; is it not 
possible for the “ Lower Criticism” to recover with certainty 
at least the primitive text of the New Testament books? And 
is that not most readily found in the so-called Western text? 
We have been obliged to make frequent reference to it already ; 
the question for us now is, “ What is the value of Codex Bezae 
and its associates ?” 

It was observed by Theodore Beza himself, the scholar whose 
name the Codex justly bears, that the text of this manuscript 
differed in so many respects from that of others, especially in 
Luke and Acts, that he could give no explanation of it satis- 
factory to himself. He was not led to suppose that the altera- 
tions were due to heretics ; nevertheless, like a cautious man, 
he thought it more advisable to preserve the Codex than to 
publish it. Eight hundred years before, Bede was similarly 
impressed by the Codex which we now know by the name of 
Laudianus, E, He indicated “ quaedam quae in Graeco sive 
aliter seu plus aut minus posita vidimus.” He was uncertain 
“utrum negligentia interpretis omissa vel aliter dicta, an incuria 
librariorum sint depravata sive relicta . . . . namque graecum 
exemplar fuisse falsatum suspicari non audeo.” When the 
manuscripts began to be more systematically collated, Bengel 
declared that the criticism of the text would be much simpli- 
fied if one were not bound to trouble himself with these 
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codices, which, as being written in Greek and Latin, he called 
vere bilingues. Old students of the Maulbronn College have 
told me that Ephorus Baumlein the most distinguished 
philologist of our Institute in this century, and editor of Dzs- 
guisitions on the Greek Particles and similar works, was always 
referring to the Codex Cantabrigiensis, though they themselves 
never rightly understood about this Codex, or indeed about 
such things at all. I do not know who it was from whom T 
myself first heard of it; certainly there was no particular 
importance attributed to it in my student days or at the college 
where I was. On the other hand, Tischendorf admitted its 
claims in opposition to all the other Greek manuscripts in 
several passages, such as Mark ij. 22; xi.6; Luke xxiv. 52,53, 
etc. In other places he did so at first, but changed his opinion 
afterwards—e.g., in Acts xi. 12, while in others again, like 
Acts xiii. 45, he was inclined to accept its testimony, asserting 
expressly: Ceterum D quantopere passim inter omnes testes 
excellat constat. One of the things for which Westcott and 
Hort deserve credit is the attention they have directed to 
Codex Bezae and its associates. Some of their remarks upon 
it will be found in the note below.! 





* Introd, , ii. $170, p. 120. On all accounts the Western text claims our attention 
first. The earliest readings which can be fixed chronologically belong to it. As 
far as we can judge from extant evidence, it was the most widely-spread text of 
Ante-Nicene times; and sooner or later every version directly or indirectly felt 
its influence, But any prepossessions in its favour that might be created by this 
imposing early ascendancy are for the most part soon dissipated by continuous 
study of its internal character. The eccentric Whiston’s translation of the Gospels 
and Acts from the Codex Bezae, and of the Pauline Epistles from the Codex 
Claromontanus, and Bornemann’s edition of the Acts, in which the Codex Bezae 
was taken as the standard authority, are probably the only attempts which have 
ever been made in modern times to set up an exclusively, or even predominantly, 
Western Greek text as the purest reproduction of what the Apostles wrote. This 
all but universal rejection is doubtless partly owing to the persistent influence of a 
whimsical theory of the last century, which, ignoring all non-Latin Western docu- 
mentary evidence except the handful of extant bilingual uncials, maintained that the 
Western Greek text owed its peculiarities to translation from the Latin 3 partly toan 
imperfect apprehension of the antiquity and extension of the Western text as revealed 
by Patristic quotations and by versions. Yet even with the aid of a true perception 
of the facts of Ante-Nicene textual history, it would have been strange if this text, 
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That peerless scholar, P. de Lagarde, has even greater Lagarde. 
claims to honourable mention in this connection, though but 


as a whole, had found much favour. A few scattered Western readings have long 
been approved by good textual critics on transcriptional and to a great extent insufh- 
cient grounds ; and in Tischendorf’s last edition their number has been augmented, 
owing to the misinterpreted accession of the Sinai MS. to the attesting documents. 
To one small and peculiar class of Western readings, exclusively omissions, we shall 
ourselves have to call attention as having exceptional claims to adoption. 

§ 202 (p. 149). Inspite of the prodigious amount of error which D contains, 
these readings, in which it sustains and is sustained by other documents derived 
from very ancient texts of other types, render it often invaluable for the secure 
recovery of the true text ; and, apart from this direct applicability, no other single 
source of evidence, except the quotations of Origen, surpasses it in value on the 
equally important ground of historical or indirect instructiveness. To what extent 
its unique readings are due to licence on the part of the scribe rather than to faithful 
reproduction of an antecedent text now otherwise lost, it is impossible to say ; but 
it is remarkable how frequently the discovery of fresh evidence, especially Old-Latin 
evidence, supplies a second authority for readings in which D had hitherto stood 
alone. 

§ 240 (p. 175). On the other hand there remain, as has been before intimated 
(§ 170), a few other Western readings of similar form, which we cannot doubt to be 
genuine in spite of the exclusively Western character of their attestation. They 
are all omissions, or, to speak more correctly, non-interpolations of various length, 
that is to say, the original record has here, to the best of our belief, suffered inter- 
polation in all the extant non-Western texts... . . With a single peculiar 
exception (Matt. xxvii. 49), in which the extraneous words are omitted by the 
Syrian as well as by the Western text, the Western non-interpolations are con- 
fined to the last three chapters of St. Luke. 

- § 241. These exceptional instances of the preservation of the original text in 
exclusively Western readings are likely to have had an exceptional origin. 

In the edition of 1896, the surviving editor (Westcott) appends an Additional 
Note which contains a further exceedingly valuable admission in the same direc- 
tion. It is as follows :— 

Note to p. 121, § 170 (p. 328): “‘The Essays of Dr. Chase on Zhe Syriac 
Element in Codex Bezae, Cambridge, 1893, and Zhe Syro-Latin Text of the 
Gospels, Cambridge, 1895, are a most important contribution to the solution of a 
fundamental problem in the history of the text of the N.T. The discovery of the 
Sinaitic MS. of the Old Syriac raises the question whether the combination of the 
oldest types of the Syriac and Latin texts can outweigh the combination of the 
primary Greek texts, A careful examination of the passages in which Syr*” and 
k are arrayed against x B, would point to the conclusion.” [The proper title of 
Chase’s Essays is The Old Syriac, under which shorter (outside) title Zahn also 
quotes them (Zz/., ii. 348).] This statement by Westcott sounds strange after the 
remark made in the Preface. ‘‘ For the rest,” he says there, “I may perhaps be 
allowed to say that no arguments have been advanced against the general 
principles maintained in the Introduction and illustrated in the Notes since the 
publication of the First Edition, which were not fully considered by Dr. Hort and 


Blass, 


Zahn. 
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little regard was paid to his representations during his life- 
time. As early as 1857, he said of Codex Cantabrigiensis : 
facile patet, quum similibus libris careamus et ultra Evangelia 
et Actus nondum cogitem, totius editionis meae quasi funda- 
mentum futurum esse hunc codicem Cantabrigiensem, sed 
eum eis librarii vitiis purgatum quae vitia esse agnita fuerint 
(Gesam, Abh., p. 98). His chief merit, however, lies not in his 
having estimated Cantabrigiensis so highly, but in having 
assigned a lower value to the other manuscripts. By com- 
paring D with the earlier versions, and particularly by 
relying on the testimony of Epiphanius, he recognised in it 
a representative of an “editio emendatorum orthodoxorum 
temeritate corrupta” (zbzd., p. 96). Compare also his Ueder- 
sicht tiber die Bildung der Nomina, p. 213, where he instances 
ératav dvaBaivew of the “emendati” for zapijyyeNay dvaBalvew 
of D2 

General attention was first directed to the question of the 
Western text, when Blass came forward with his view that it 


Was quite wrong to present the problem in the shape of an 
alternative between D and A B, because both groups were 
right, D and its associates representing a first edition of the 
Acts and _a second of Luke, and the other group conversely. 
I hailed this solution of the difficulty at once as a veritable 
Columbus Egg, and to this day I am firmly persuaded that 
Blass's theory is nearer the mark than the previous estimate 
of the Western text. ‘Readers may, perhaps, be struck by the 
fact, which Zahn has since made public (Ezw/, ii. 348), that in 
his practical class at Erlangen, in the winter of 1885-6, he set 
as the subject of the prize essay an “ Investigation of the 
materially important peculiarities of Codex D in the Acts,” 
and made a note at the time of the result which he hoped to 
see the investigation arrive at—viz., “either the author’s first 


myself in the long course of our work, and in our judgment dealt with accurately, 
—Auckland Castle, March 27, 1896. B, F. D.” 

1 See my Phelologica Sacra, p. 3, where I have cited this passage of Lagarde. 
His book may not be very accessible to textual critics, 
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draft before publication or his hand copy with his own 
marginal notes inserted afterwards,” Zahn himself got no 
further, but he was not surprised when Blass came forward 
with his clearly-defined and thoroughly-elaborated hypo- 
thesis. In one point, certainly, Zahn does not agree with|} 
Blass, and that is in the application of the hypothesis to oy 
He holds that the text which Blass restored as the Roman 
form or second edition of Luke is essentially nothing but a 
bold attempt to restore what is called the Western text ; that 
_ the question to which such different answers have been made 
as to the value of this type of text—for it is not to be spoken 
of asa recension in the proper sense of that term—is by no 
means confined to the Third Gospel, but touches the others 
as well and the Pauline Epistles also; that the reason why 
the divergence of the Western text from that exhibited in the 
oldest manuscripts and the great majority of Greek witnesses 
is more conspicuous in Luke, is simply that we have the 
additional testimony of Marcion for that Gospel, but the 
question is essentially the same in all the cases ; that whereas 
in Acts we have two parallel texts both possessing equal 
authority, in Luke the case is different, where in determining 
what the evangelist actually wrote, we have to choose one or 
the other of two mutually exclusive propositions; that this 
verdict on the text of Luke, however, in no way invalidates 
the conclusion come to as regards the text of the Acts. But 
further, Zahn, who even before this had avowed himself an 
“admirer of the Western text,” stands up determinedly for 
the view that this same Western text, which I shall, like Zahn 
and Blass, indicate henceforward as 8, contains much that is 
original, He says that just as we must beware of a super- 
stitious idolatry of what are styled the best manuscripts,! 
which goes hand in hand with a disparagement of much 
older tradition (Marcion, Irenzeus), so we have equally to be 
on our guard against a morbid preference for every interest- 


- 1 Thou shalt worship no manuscripts” was one of the ten commandments 


that Lehrs gave philologists. 
P 
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ing and fanciful excrescence of the riotous tradition of the 
second and third centuries. Such a preference would 
logically imply that the scholars who took in hand to revise 
the text about the beginning of the fourth century simply 
corrupted it, somewhat after the fashion of those who set 
themselves to “improve” our Church hymns in the age of 
Rationalism. More than twenty years ago, when I was a 
Tutor at Tiibingen, I had the impression to which I frequently 
enough gave utterance in debate with my colleagues, that 
modern textual criticism is going altogether on the wrong 
tack. The textual study of the New Testament was out of 
my province at that time, and is really so still, were it not 
that, as Augustine says, it is necessary for everyone who 
devotes himself to the holy Scriptures to take up such studies. 
Nor am I inclined thus far to fall foul of the system to which 
Westcott and Hort devoted the labours of a lifetime, and in 
the building up of which they had at their command such an 
apparatus as is far beyond the reach of a German, especially 
of one who is not attached to any University. And as for 
the results of Zahn’s researches, I prefer to look upon myself 
here as a mere learner and admirer. In the presence of such 
doughty warriors I feel like a spectator upon the battlefield 
of New Testament textual criticism, and I would beg that 
what follows, as well as what has been already said, be re- 
garded as but suggestions, the acceptance or rejection of 
which by others may perchance serve to bring a younger 
generation nearer to the goal. In this spirit I have in my 
Philologica Sacra (1-15th March 1896) taken as a starting- 
point the reading in Luke xxii. 52, \aov=vaov=tepov, which 
is not mentioned at all by Tischendorf, and have sought by 
means of one or two analogous cases to show “how frequently D 
preserves the correct reading.” I have instanced eTTaTAaciova, 
Luke xviii. 30; pavracua, XXiv. 37; d€ppw Kcaurov, Mark 
i. 6; jvovypévous, i. 10, which might, however, be inserted from 
Matt. iii. 16, Luke iii. 21 ; opytaGeis, Mark i. 40; ouorager, Matt, 
XXV1. 73. 
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In the first sketch of this Introduction, written in the year 
1895, I referred to the addition found in Matt. xxvii. 49, 
which is manifestly taken from John xix. 34, and is read by 
many authorities, among these being s B C,1 I said then: 
“Only two possibilities are conceivable. Either the passage 
stood here originally, and was removed at an early date on 
account of its variance with John xix. 34, or it is an inter- 
polation. In the latter case, it must have been inserted at a 
very early date, and all the witnesses containing it, which 
elsewhere are so frequently and so widely divergent, must 
then go back to one and the same exemplar. Because the 
third possibility—viz. that the same sentence was inserted 
in different copies in the same place quite independently 
of each other, no one will consider to be at all likely. But 
if the second supposition is to be held as correct, then we see 
just what amount of importance is to be attached to the 
concurrence of our oldest witnesses, particularly our chief 
manuscripts xs BCL. They are not streams flowing inde- 
pendently from the same fountain of Paradise: they flowed 
together for a good part of their course, and were consider- 
ably polluted before they parted company.” 

Two years later, when the first edition was issued, I added: 
“This too must now be asserted with far greater emphasis, 
that the concurrence of B x», on which so much stress has 
been laid hitherto by almost all textual critics, proves nothing 
at all. In Sirach the common archetype of B 8 was younger 
than the origin of the Latin version, manifestly a good deal 
younger, because it already contained errors that had not yet 
made their appearance in our other manuscripts (or in their 
sources). Salmon (p. 52) is of opinion that the text which 
Westcott and Hort have restored is one that was most in 
favour in Alexandria in the third century, and that came 


almon, 


1 This passage was the subject of a heated discussion between Severus and 
Macedonius at Constantinople in the year 510, On this occasion the superb copy 
of Matthew’s Gospel, which had been discovered in the grave of Barnabas in the 
reign of the Emperor Zeno, was brought upon the scenes _ 


ny 
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there, perhaps, in the century previous. This is not far from 
Bousset’s view that B perhaps contains the recension of 
Hesychius. Salmon calls the results of Westcott and Hort 
‘an elaborate locking of the stable door after the horse has 
been stolen.’ Burgon’s paradox, that the reason why B and 
s have survived is that they were the worst, seemed to 
Salmon at first to be a joke, but he now thinks it not improb- 
able that they were set aside on account of their divergence 
from the form of text that acquired ascendancy at a J/ater 
teme. If that be so, then they met the same fate that they 
themselves prepared for the primitive form they supplanted ; 
and just as they, with the help of Tischendorf and Westcott 
and Hort, dislodged the Zertus Receptus of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries from the hands of theologians, and 
made themselves the Zextus Receptus of the end of the nine- 
teenth century, so perchance will Codex D, which the builders 


_ despised, become the foundation-stone of a new structure, 


In Urtext, p, 54, Oscar v. Gebhardt alludes to the objections 


raised partly against the entire method of Westcott and Hort, 
partly against their particular estimate of Codex Vaticanus, 
and partly also against the position they have assigned to 


_what they call the Western text, and he too says: ‘If 
_ these objections are valid, then the sure foundation which 


they seemed at last to have secured for the text of the New 


| Testament begins once more to totter,’” 


Since this was written, my impressions have been greatly 
confirmed, particularly by Zahn’s Eindeitung ; only I must 
admit that I am now less in a position than ever to make any 
definite proposals as to the way in which the goal of the 
textual criticism of the New Testament is to be reached. To 
follow one witness or one group of witnesses through thick 
and thin, which would really be the only consistent course, 


\ will seemingly not do. And the “eclectic method” to which 


* Compare what Westcott and Hort say of Whiston and Bornemann, cited 
above, p, 222, and particularly the section on the twofold recension of the Acts 
in Zahn’s Zznlectung, ii. § 59, pp. 338-359. See also Burkitt’s Introduction to 
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Bousset was led in his work on the Apocalypse as the only 
possible one, is surely the opposite of the genealogical, 
which we must acknowledge to be in theory the only! 
correct method. But first of all, a fresh application of it! 
would require to be made. And as the task is too great for 
any single worker, might it not be well if, in the exegetical 
classes of our Theological Faculties, the separate witnesses 
were either examined anew, or, conversely, selected passages 
of the text, quite small passages—a single chapter, or a single 
epistle like 2 or 3 John or Philemon—were given out to 
different students to examine thoroughly all the witnesses for 
each passage, and the results then compared with one another ? 
Furthermore, the critical apparatus would require at once to 
be lightened of all those manuscripts which are unmistakeably 
recognised to be the representatives of a definite recension, 
and the Lucianic recension printed separately with or without 
an apparatus, just as was done by Lagarde himself for half of 
the Old Testament. Finally, the Western text would require 
to be much more thoroughly examined than has hitherto been 
the case. It is true that Weiss has given a special part of 
Texte und Untersuchungen to an examination of Codex D in 
Acts, but without prejudice one may be quite sure that a 
solution of the problem is not to be found in the way in 
which Weiss seeks it. No doubt he establishes among other 
things the fact, that in the Speeches of Peter 6 displays 
almost no variation, but then he makes no attempt to explain 
this fact or make any use of it. It is an indication of con- 
siderable progress to find Zahn going so carefully into matters 
of the text in an Introduction to the New Testament, and his 
appreciation of the Western text is most gratifying. At the jake ee 
same time the reader will naturally ask whether Zahn’s verdict sar 
on the @ text in Luke is not fatal to his own conclusions with 
Barnard’s Biblical Text of Clement of Alexandria (Texts and Studtes, v. 5), 
especially p. xviii: ‘‘Let us come out of the land of Egypt, which speaks, as 
Clement’s quotations show, with such doubtful authority, and let us see whether 


the agreement of East and West, of Edessa and Carthage, will not give us a surer 
basis upon which to establish our text of the Gospels.” 
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regard to Acts. Is it not true in this connection that “he 
who says A must also say B”? If you admit that there were 
two editions of Acts, you must make the same admission in 
the case of Luke. And conversely, if there was no second 
edition of the Gospel, must you not then look for some other 
explanation of the variations in Acts? For it seems quite 
certain that the variants in Luke xxiv. are most closely 
related to the text of Acts i. Or how else are the readings 
in Luke xxiv. 51-53 to be explained? Westcott and Hort 
have one way of explaining them. They say that cal dvepépero 
els TOV ovpavoy “was evidently inserted from an assumption 
that a separation from the disciples at the close of a Gospel 
must be the Ascension. The Ascension apparently did not 
lie within the proper scope of the Gospels, as seen in their 
genuine texts; its true place was at the head of the Acts of 
the Apostles as the preparation for the Day of Pentecost, and 
thus the beginning of the history of the Church.” That is all 
very well, and it may also be the case that rpooxuvjoayres 
avrov in v. 52 is the natural result of the insertion of xat 
avepépeto eis Tov ovpavov. But how then are we to account for 
the interchange of evAoyotvres and aivovyres in the next verse, 
which is found in precisely the same groups of witnesses ? 1 

If this explanation then is insufficient on account of verse 53, 
it may be confidently asserted that the omission of the Ascen- 
sion and the Worship of the Exalted Lord by any later scribe 
is all but inconceivable from the moment that Luke was sepa- 
rated from Acts and placed among the Gospels. If such a 

* Attention may be directed in passing to the interesting way in which the 
witnesses are distributed. Thus we have in verse 51, for the omission of xat 
avepep. eis T+ ovp. ®* D Syrsmabde ff 1*, Aug. 1/2; verse 52, omit ™pookuv- 
aitdy, D Syrsm ab de ffl, Aug. 1/1 ; verse 53, alvodvres for edAoyotvres Dabde 
ff 1 x (Aug.); (Syrsim here has p.3020, not pnawn which represents aivodyres in 
Luke ii, 13, 20, xix. 37, and, therefore, must have read edAoyodyres in this passage). 
Now I ask, is it right to accept the testimony of D and its associates in verse 52, 
only to reject it in verse 53? And what amount of weight is added to the testi- 


mony of D by the addition of that of x*? Schiller says in Zell: ‘The strong is 


mightiest alone : united e’en the weak are strong”—how far are both these notions 
true in textual criticism ? 
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thing were possible at all, it would be in the case of rpooxuw}- 
cavTes avTov, as there is no express mention in Acts i. of the 
disciples worshipping. On the other hand, the omission 
becomes quite conceivable as soon as the author added a 
devtTepos AOyos to the rp@ros. So far these variants appear 
to me to fit in very well with Blass’s theory and with no other. 
Zahn, as far as I can see, has nowhere expressed any opinion 
regarding them, certainly he says nothing of the variation be- 
tween alvovytes and evAoyouyres, which is the one of most im- 
portance critically, though it is of least consequence materially. 

Graefe, following on the lines of Birt and Riiegg, supposes 
that the shorter form was due to want of space, that Luke 
was glad to get the shorter form all into his roll at the foot 
the first time he wrote it out, and sent off the book to 
Theophilus in that form, hoping to deal with the Ascension 
in the second of his books. In the second edition he had suffi- 
cient space to admit of the insertion of cal aveépero els TOV 
ovpavoy, then of rpockunijocayres avrov, and finally of evAoyourTes.t 
These additions he made, feeling, rightly enough, that there 
could be no more fitting conclusion to his Life of Jesus than 
a brief allusion to the Ascension, which he had already 
described more particularly in the Acts. At the same time 
he substituted ws ets for é€ mwpos. Graefe thinks that all 
these changes are connected with the alterations made also 
in the introduction to the Acts, though he omits to say what 
the connection is. 

Weiss, father and son, omit the words kat avepépero ets Tov 
ovpaydy as “a gloss derived from Acts i,” and “likewise” the 
words zpookujraytes airov in verse 52 (is this also a gloss 
from Acts i.?). Which text they hold to be correct in 
verse 53 they do not say. 


1 So Graefe, but it is not apparent whether the «al that belongs to this reading 
is to be supplied before it or after. Evidently he intends to read aiv. kab eddoy. 
with the great majority of witnesses, and not ebAcy. ka) aiv. with the Ethiopic 
version. See 7h. St. Kr., 1898, i. 136f. The passage is regarded by Westcott 
and Hort as a good example of ‘‘ conflation,” § 146. 

2 See now Jexthritik der vier Evangelien, pp. 48, 181. 
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Awe! is the specifically Lucan word for “to praise,” 
while evAoyety in this sense does not occur in Acts at all, 
and only in the first two chapters of Luke. Further, as any 
concordance will show, aéveiy is the regular equivalent of $n 
and evAoyety of Jr3, while atvety is rarely used for 72 or 
evAoyew for sm. This confirms the supposition that aivobytes, 
which is preferred by Tischendorf but rejected by Westcott 
and Hort, is the original reading. 

In order to show the full extent of the difficulty of the 
problem, we shall take along with this passage from the end 
of the Gospel a single instance from the Acts. How does 
the Apostolic Decree read in ch. xv.? “To judge any matter 
before knowing the facts of the case is inadmissible.” So 
Hilgenfeld says in his magazine, adding that the matter of 
the Apostolic Council, as it is called, and the Decree have 
been so judged. He himself restores the whole text in this 
passage to the form that Blass has adopted as the Forma 
Romana—te., to confine ourselves to this point of main im- 
portance, he omits “things strangled.”? On the other hand, 
Harnack, in the article to which reference will be made below, 
comes to the conclusion that the Eastern, z.e. the common, text 
is the original, and the Western a later correction made sub- 
sequent to the Didache, and not earlier than the first decade 
of the second century.3 The same conclusion is reached by 
Zahn in his extremely careful discussion of the question 
(Ent, ii. 344 ff.): “The two texts are here mutually exclusive, 
and therefore cannot both be derived from the same author 
(Xv. 20, 29, xxi. 25).” But he immediately adds: “The fact 


1 Aiveiy is not given in Cremer’s Dictionary among the synonyms of edaoyeiv, 
and is only cited on p. 610 with the reading alvodvres Ka) evAoyooytes from this 
passage, 

? See Hilgenfeld, Das Afostel-Concil nach seinem urspriinglichen Wortlaute in 
the Z/fw7h., 42 (1899), 1, 138-149. 

* Harnack, Das A/fosteldecret (Acta xv. 29) und die Blass’sche LHypothese, 
Berlin, 1899. From the Si/zungsberichte der preuss. Akad. der Wiss. Noticed 


in the Expository Times for June 1899, p. 395 f See also the Beriiner philolog- 
asche Wochenschrift of the 13th May 1899. 
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that Blass, in this important point, as in many another of 
less consequence, declares a certain thing to be an original 
element of the text which turns out to be simply an early 
corruption in no wise detracts from the correctness of his 
hypothesis.” That is quite true and must be borne in mind 
in connection with the objection raised by Wendt, that 
“manifest clerical errors are found in the actual 6 text.” 
The passages are also used by Corssen as an argument 
against Blass. The remarks of the latter in reply to the 
strictures of Corssen (Evang. sec. Lucam, p. xxvi) seem to me to 
be not without reason, but in any case it is strange that altera- 
tions should have been made in an official document like the 
Decree in Acts xv., no matter whether these were due to the 
writer himself or a later intermediary. That there was some 
method in the alteration is shown by its recurrence in three 
places. But again I must emphasise the superiority of Codex 
D. Whereas in ch. xv. 20, 29 the shorter text is represented 
by other witnesses as well, in ch. xxi. 25 it is supported by D 
with the sole addition of Gigas Holmiensis.1 I have not to 
decide the question here ; I simply commend it to a searching 
investigation, in which attention must be paid to the ap- 
parently meaningless differences in the use of particles and 
synonyms, of simple and compound words, and such-like 
seeming minutia. I can only repeat how frequently the 
thought occurred to me when I was comparing Scrivener’s 
edition with that of v. Gebhardt for my Supplement, that here 
was no alteration of a later scribe, and what then? The 
simplest explanation was that both readings were due to the 
author himself, who on the one occasion purposely set down 
the one reading and on the other the other. 

There is another question in connection with the Western 
text which has been even more neglected than the former— 
viz. the amount of importance to be attached to it in the case 
of the Pauline Epistles. What about Eusebius’s reference to 
Tatian’s work on these Epistles? I frankly confess that not 


1 See critical note inthe Axfosttor’s Greek Testament (Knowling), 27 loco. 


Rules of 
criticism. 


Illegibility. 
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till the printing of this work was begun did I become aware, 
mainly from Zahn’s Eznlectung, how many problems are here 
waiting to be solved, and for this reason as well as others I must 
for the present forbear making any attempt in this direction. 

Here I can only indicate a few of the most general rules of 
textual criticism, and thereafter adduce a number of New 
Testament passages which are of interest from a critical point 
of view. 

(£) General Rules of Textual Criticism.—In its essence the 
task of the textual critic resembles that of the physician, who 
must first of all make a correct diagnosis of the disease before 
attempting its cure. Manifestly the first thing to do is to 
observe the injuries and the dangers to which a text trans- 
mitted by handwriting is liable to be exposed. A correct 
treatment must be preceded by a correct diagnosis. 

The injuries which a text receives will vary according as it 
is multiplied by Dictation or by Copying. The fifty Bibles 
which Eusebius prepared at once for Constantine would be 
written to dictation. In the early times of the Church, copying, 
as has been already mentioned, would doubtless be the more 
usual method of multiplication. Here, however, we must 
make a single exception in the case of Paul, who for the 
most part did not write his Epistles with his own hand. He 
evidently dictated them. He certainly did not have them. 
simply written out from his own rough draft. 

(1) In the case of copying, errors originate first of all, though 
not most frequently, in a word or group of letters being 
illegible, or in their being read for some psychological reason 
otherwise than as they were intended. However attentive the 
copyist may be, he may still be in doubt as to the way in 
which a word or passage should be read, and may decide 
wrongly. Proper names, ¢g., are often very doubtful. More 
frequently however the mistake will be due to inattention. 
The context may lead the copyist to expect a certain word; 
he sees one like it, and inserts the former in its place. 

1 Cf. the passage of Hermas cited above, p. 47. 
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- (2) It frequently happens, particularly in copying the old 
scriptio continua, that the eye of the scribe jumps from one 
word or group of letters to another the same or similar to it, 
either before or after it. In the former case the intervening 
words will be repeated, in the latter they will be omitted. 
Scholars designate these errors as dittography and elision re- 
spectively ; printers know them under the name of a marriage 
and a funeral. The former mistake is not so serious, because 
it is at once detected on reading over the copy. A peep into 
any manuscript will show how frequently this error occurs, 
the repeated words being enclosed in brackets or surmounted 
with dots.!. In Codex B such passages give us an opportunity 
of observing the beauty of the original writing, because the 
painstaking man who retraced the old writing with fresh ink 
in the eighth, or tenth, or eleventh century, or whenever it 
was, adding at the same time accents and punctuation marks, 
left these untouched. This kind of mistake very often happens 
in passages where a group of characters catches the eye for any 


reason, such as the occurrence of the abbreviation mark, 02, 


IAHM, ANOS, etc., and at the transition to a new page or 
leaf. The omission of a piece of the text of various length by 
homoioteleuton is as common, and is more serious.” Any 
critical apparatus will show the frequency of its occurrence. 
We often find there the note “a voce alterutra.... ad 


1 A good example is seen in Ezek. xvi. 3. In the Sixtine edition of 1 586 a new 
page (692) occurs in the middle of the sentence Siayaprupoy 7 lepoucaAnm Tas 
avomlas avrns Tade AcyerKupios Tn lepovoadn/, with the result that the eight words 
from the first Iepovcadnu to the second are printed twice by a recessive homoio- 
teleuton, while in Codex 62 they have dropped out altogether owing to a forward 
error of the same sort. The former mistake is tacitly corrected in all reprints, but 
the latter could not be detected from the context alone without other testimony. 
Compare also Mark ix. 10 in codex T of the Vulgate and ff of the Old Latin, In 
the former the passage from vesurrexit to resurrexit is repeated, in the latter it 
is omitted. 

2 had a teacher once who invariably tried to get over any difficulty in the 
Greek classics by saying that the text was corrupted by homoioteleuton, We did 
not always agree with him ; he was perhaps a little too ready with this way out of 
a difficulty, but any one with experience knows how very apt this mistake is to 
occur. 


Homoio- 
teleuton. 


Confusion. 
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alterutram desunt” or “a voce 1° ad vocem 2° (3°) transilit,” 
or “vox .... alterutra. et intermedia desunt.” Com- 
pare, e.g., Codex D, Matt. xviii. 18 from yis to ys; x. 23; 
xxiii. 14-16. The result is worst when the mistake is not 
discovered till afterwards and the two fragments are patched 
together in some way with more or less success. Lacunze 
that have not been doctored are very helpful in determining 
the relationship between different texts.1 

(3) As errors of the tongue and the memory? rather than 
of the eye may be reckoned the Transposition and Confusion 
of particular combinations of letters or entire words. The 
former occurs so frequently in connection with a liquid, that 
in some cases it ceases to be a mistake. Thus we have on 
the one hand the confusion of xopxodetAos with kpoxoderXos, 
Kapxndwy with Carthago, and on the other, e8aXov with eraBor, 
BnPapaBa with BnOaBapa, John i. 28; kipvatw with cpwere, 
wovrov with rozrov, 23, ¢alent, Matt. xxv. 14-30, with p25, 
cities, Luke xix. 17, 19. Akin to this is the confusion of 
vowels with a similar sound, to which are to be ascribed all 
cases of itacism, as it is called—éyeipe and éyerpar, —eoOe and 
—eobai, eraipos and érépors, xpyoros 6 Kipios and xpirros 6 
kuptos, 2 Cor. xii. 1; gopécwuev and gopéromer, xwuev and 
éxouev, Rom. v. 1; wera dwyyev and pera duvyudv. Mani- 
festly mistakes of this sort would occur more readily in dicta- 
tion than in copying. 

A third class of errors of a more conscious or semi-conscious 
description is due to the substitution of words or forms of 
similar meaning. Thus, for \éyer we may have efzre or &py or 
amexpivato, or the simple form may be replaced by the com- 
pound or vice versa, or one preposition may be substituted for 


This applies to printed editions as well as to manuscripts. Wan Ess’s reprint 
of the Sixtine Septuagint (1824) is very carefully done, yet five words have dropped 
out in Joel iii. 9, These are omitted in all the later editions of 1835, 1855 (novis 
curis correcta), 1868, and 1879, and were only supplied by myself in 1887 on the 
occasion of the third centenary of the Sixtine edition, They are omitted in 
Tischendorf’s first edition of 1850, and also in the second of 1856. 


* In ancient times people always read aloud, even when reading by themselves, 
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another| Separate words are very frequently transposed 
without seriously affecting the sense. Thus, in Acts iv. 12, 
we find nearly all the possible permutations of the three 
words ovoua ecrw erepoy actually represented—viz., in addi- 
tion to this (2) ovoua erepov extw ; (3) eTepov ovoxa ectiv; (4) 
eo TLV eTEpoy ovoua ; (5) exw ovoua erepov.2, On Luke xvii, 10, 
Merx says (Deze vier kanontschen Evangelien, p. 246): “ Let it 
be observed that the position of dypetor fluctuates between 
(1) dotvAo axpetot éeouev; (2) SovAoL éouev aypetor D, and 
(3) &xpetor dovAoL éouev. Such fluctuations are due to the 
different arrangement of a word that did not originally 
belong to the text, but was appended as a note and after- 


1 Scrivener would. explain the ‘‘ remarkable confusion” of the two prepositions 
mpo and mpoo, when compounded with verbs, which we meet ¢.g, in Matt. 
xxvi. 39; Mark xiv. 35; Acts xii. 6; xvii. 5, 26; xx. 5, 133 xxii, 25, by saying that 


the symbol -£ is used indifferently for xpo and poo in the Herculanean rolls, and 


here and there in Codex Sinaiticus. Seeing that it has become a bad habit in 
Hebrew Grammars to speak of Aleph prostheticum instead of protheticum, and 
that the practice is still defended (Gesenius-Kautzsch®, p. 64, n. 3, “‘rightly 
so”) after my notice of it (Margznalen, p. 67), I have given some little attention to 
this confusion, and could cite dozens of examples. Others, of course, have noticed 
it as well as myself, In his WV. 7., i. 20, B. Weiss says: ‘‘The compounds with 
mpo and mpoo are interchanged quite heedlessly,” and he cites in proof of this 
eight passages from the Acts. He writes similarly in ii, 34. I shall instance only 
one or two cases in connection with this same word mpdéecrs. Pitra on Afost. 
Const., 5, 17 (p. 325): mpd0eou restituimus cum Vatican, 2, 3, 4, 5, vulgo mpdoGeow}; 
Excerpta Mep) Ma@ay, ed. R. Schneider (Programme of Dudsburg, 1895), where the 
manuscripts deviate in five passages, pp. 5, 14, 20; 6, 5; 13, 7. 13, and we read 
in § 10, dvrixerra: Bt mpdaGeors piv apatpéce, etc., and in § 11, rpdabeots wey 
ovy ear) mpoobhnn atoixelov Kar’ dpxhy, olov arapis, doragls Kai doradgts. Both 
times, of course, it should be mpd@eots, as the better manuscripts have it, 
Wherever mention is made of the ‘‘shewbread,” D invariably turns it into ‘extra 
bread,” by reading rpooOécews instead of mpodécews. Tischendorf first called 
attention to this in Luke vi. 4, but it occurs also in Matt. xii, 4, I have no doubt 
myself that in the case of verbal forms, the o was inserted in order to avoid the 
hiatus before the augment. Compare mpocé@nxev for mpoéOnnev, Ex, xxiv. 23 5 
mpooéOnnas, Ps. Ixxxix. 8, Symmachus ; rpoave9éuny or mpocavebéunv, Gal, i. 16, 
In Wisdom, vii. 27, the first hand of Sinaiticus even writes mpoogfras for 
prophets. It is disputed whether the title of one of Philo’s books is mpomatdevuaTa 
or mpds [ra] radedpuata. Etc, etc, Sapzentd sat, 

2 We find all the possible permutations of the words abrois éadAnoey 6 “Incods in 
John viii. 12, See my note on Codex Purpureus Petropolitanus (N) in Hilgen- 
feld’s Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie, 42 (1899), p. 623. 


Additions. 
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wards incorporated with the text. Such fluctuations point to 
the interpolation of the fluctuating word.” This judgment 
has to be accepted with caution. For one thing, it is not at 
all clear which word it is that fluctuates, In this particular 
case, one might say that dodAa fluctuates as much as axpeiou, 
and the copula still more. Moreover such an interpolation 
becomes at once an integral part of the text, and its insertion is 
no longer visible. Only if several copies were made of that 
exemplar in which the interpolation was first introduced 
could fluctuation of this sort originate. Such transpositions 
are much more frequently of a harmless order, as each one 
may perceive for himself. The writer's thoughts fly faster 
than his pen and anticipate a word that should not come in 
till later. One of the most frequent cases of transposition is 
that of "Iycotvs Xpistds and Xpicrds “Incots-in the Pauline 
Epistles. 

(4) Akin to this last is a class of mistakes originating in 
the border region between the unconscious and the conscious 
or intentional—viz. that of Additions. One can readily 


understand how easy it was to insert a xvpros or 6 Kiptos 


yuav, a wou after tatyp on the lips of Jesus, the subject at 
the beginning of a sentence, especially of the first sentence 
of a pericope, or the object in the form of a pronoun. 
Bengel proposed to omit the name of Jesus in some twenty- 
five places, for which he was ridiculed by Wettstein, as may 
be learned from my work on Bengel, p. 74. Now, everyone 
admits that Bengel was right. Under the head of “ Inter- 
polationes breviores,” Wordsworth and White first give 
examples “de nomine Jesus,” then of “Christus, Dominus, 
Deus,” and then of “ Pronomina,” It is evident that in this 
way the wrong word may be supplied now and again. 
Perhaps one of the most interesting cases is Luke i. 46. 
All our present Greek witnesses make Mary the composer 
of the Magnificat, but Elisabeth’s name is attached to it in 
three Old Latin manuscripts, in the Latin version of Irenzeus, 


according to the best manuscripts, and in some manuscripts 
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known to Origen (or to his translator, Jerome: the passage, 
unfortunately, is found as yet only in the Latin). 

(5) To the category of conscious alterations belong first 
of all grammatical eorrections, then assimilations to parallel Corrections, 
passages, liturgical changes introduced from the Evangeliaria, 
as, ég., the addition at the close of a pericope of the words 
0 €xwv ta akovérw which occurs in all sorts of manuscripts in 
the most diverse passages, or indications of time, such as éy 
T) Kalpw exeivy at the beginning of a pericope, and lastly, 
alterations made for dogmatie reasons, if any such can be 
established, It is impossible to deny that dogmatic concep- 
tions had some influence on the propagation of certain read- 
ings if not on their origin—as, eg.,on the form assumed by 
the words in Matt. xix. 17, Ti we Aéyers ayaOov, or on the 
omission of the words ovde 6 vids in Mark xiii. 22 ; compare 
also above, p. 106. On the whole, however, there is no real 
ground for the scepticism that was for a time entertained with 
respect to our texts in this connection, A sober criticism 
will be able in most cases to restore the correct form. Its 
conditions will be apparent from what has been said in the 
foregoing. 

Gerhard von Maestricht laid down forty-three Critica] Canons of 
Canons, and Wettstein set forth in his New Testament his Tae 
Animadversiones et Cautiones ad examen variarum lectionum 
Novi Testamenti necessariae (vol. ii. 851-874). In 1755 J. D, 
Michaelis added to his Curae zn versionem Syriacam Act. 

Apost. his Consectaria critica de... . usu versionis Syrtiacae 
tabularum Novi Foederis.? Bengel reduced all the rules to a 
single one. Quite recently Wordsworth and White compre- 


1 See Harnack, Das Magnificat der Elisabeth (Lukas i, 46-55) in the Berliner 
Sitzungsberichte of the 17th May 1900, p. 538 ff. A good example of how glosses 
may creep into-the text is afforded by Philo “ Quod det.” 11 (Cohn, 1, 266). 

2 On the influence of a system of pericopee on the text of Codex D, see 
Scrivener’s Introduction to his edition of the manuscript, p, li, and Zahn, Zz, 
ii. ; 

ae Semler’s edition of 7, 7. Wetsteinit libelli ad crisin atque tinterpreta- 
tionem N.T., Halae, 1766. .,- : 
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hended the rules they followed in the preparation of the text 
of their Latin New Testament in four sentences. Of these 
the first two apply to a version only, and therefore do not 
concern us here ;+ while the fourth (dvevdor lectio probabilior) 
is but another form of Bengel’s canon, The third alone may 


} be regarded as new and deserving of attention—viz., vera 
| 4ectio ad finem victoriam reportat. That is to say, if a phrase 


is repeated in several passages in the same or similar terms, 
and displays variants in the earlier passages, the reading of 
the later passage will, as a rule, be the correct one, the 


_ reason being that copyists are apt to consider a certain 
| reading to be an error the first time it occurs, and therefore 
‘ to alter it, but come in the end to admit it as correct.. 


I would once more briefly emphasize the following pro- 
positions :— 


(1) The text of our manuscripts must not be regarded 
as homogeneous, but must be examined separately 
for each part of the New Testament. A manuscript 
that exhibits a very good text in one book does not 
necessarily do the same in the others. The same 
thing holds good of versions and quotations, 

(2) The text is preserved with less alteration in the 
versions than in the manuscripts.? 

(3) In the Gospels that reading is the more probable 
which differs from that of the parallel passages. 

(4) The influence of the ecclesiastical use of the Scrip- 
tures on the text must be more carefully attended 
to than heretofore.” 


1 (1) Lectio quae in veteribus latinis non apparet probabilior est. (2) Codices 
qui cum graecis 8 B L concordant plerumque textum Hieronymianum osten- 
dunt. 

? In view of the frequency with which the witnesses fluctuate between judy and 
buav, juiy and duiv, etc., it is impossible to adjust their claims on any mere 
arithmetical principle, Zahn (Z2n/., ii. 61) calls attention to an important con- 
sideration in support of the reading Suzy in 2 Peter i, 4, which applies to other 
passages as well—viz., ‘‘ that when the New Testament epistles were read at divine 
service, jets would very readily and very frequently be substituted for duets, which 


~— oe = cannes 
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(5) One of the most valuable aids in estimating the 
importance of the witnesses is the proper names, 
particularly those of less frequent occurrence. 

(6) “ Proclivi scriptioni praestat ardua.” 


Of these propositions only the last two need be illustrated Proper 


further, particularly the second last. For it is really remark- : 
able to what extent this consideration has been neglected 
hitherto. To the best of my knowledge there is as yet no 
monograph in which the proper names are treated from a 
critical point of view. And yet these are for the critic fre- 
quently the only points of light in vast regions of darkness. 
They are to him what the lighthouse is to the mariner or the 
fossil to the geologist. This makes their neglect all the more 
strange. Had there been a systematic examination of the 
proper names of the New Testament, Lippelt’s important 
discovery with regard to the spellings “Iwavys and ‘Iwavuns 
might have been made long ere now (see above, p. 162 f.). 
Weiss’s critical studies in Acts deserve honourable mention 
in this connection, But Westcott and Hort, who have paid 
attention to these things with their usual exactitude, were 


excluded the reader or preacher.”” Compare Acts iv. 12: év & de? cwOhvai—, 
Neas OY Buas ? 

It might be laid down as a second rule in this connection, that particular 
importance attaches to those versions in which the distinction of the persons does 
not depend simply on a single letter but on a separate word (7002s : vobis, etc.). In 
versions of this sort the original reading is preserved from the first ; in the case of 
the others, the change could be made at any point of the transmission, especially 
when it was helped by the nature of the writing, which must also, of course, be 
taken into account. 

A glance over the verse enumeration in the margin of one of the modern 
editions of the text will reveal, perhaps, most clearly how strong is the tendency 
to interpolation, Of the verses into which Stephen divided the Greek N.T. 
(1551), the Stuttgart edition omits entirely the following from the Synoptic 
Gospels—viz., Matt. xviii. 11 (xxi. 44, Tischen.), xxiii, 143 Mark vii. 16; 
ix. 44, 46; xi. 26; xv. 28; Luke xvii. 36 (xxi. 18, W-H margin) ; xxiii, 17 
(xxiv. 12, 40, Tisch.). Compare also Matt. xx. 28; xxvii. 35, 38, 49; Mark 
vi. II; xiii, 2; Luke vi. 5; ix. 55; xii. 21; xix. 45; xxi. 38; xxii. 19f., 43 £, 475 
xxiii. 2, 5, 34, 48, 533 xxiv. 5, 36, 51, 52. In the case of several verses this or 
that part had to be omitted. Luke xx. 30, 4g., is reduced to the three words, 
kal 6 devTepos, with the result that it becomes the shortest verse in the N.T. 


Q 


ames. 
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simply on the wrong tack in this case when they asked 
whether the various persons who bore this name might not 
have spelt it differently, as in the case of Smith, Smyth, 
Smythe, etc. Similarly the genealogies give rise to a whole 
host of problems of which no account has been taken hitherto. 
See above, p. 165, for the reading Zapé exhibited by B in 
Matt. i. 3; and compare Sela, given by Syr*™ in verses 4 and 5, 
with Yada in Luke iii. 32. Tischendorf omits the testimony 
in Matt. i. 5, while Baljon passes over both the variants, 
though they are certainly of more importance than the varia- 
tion in the spelling of Boés, Boos, Boog. In Luke iii. 27 the 
word SWS] is converted into a proper name ‘Pyod. From this 
fact some very interesting conclusions might be drawn with 
regard to the sources of Luke’s Gospel, but this is a matter 
lying outside the scope of this chapter. On the other hand, 
the fact that in the fourth Gospel the traitor is called not 
‘Ioxapiorys, or anything like it, but aro Kapvérou by » in 
_ ch. vi. 71, where his name first occurs, and by D in every 
_ other place in that Gospel (xii. 4; xiii. 2, 26; xiv. 22), raises a 
_ very strong presumption in favour of these two manuscripts 
and indeed of the fourth Gospel. On this see my Philo- 
logica Sacra, p. 14,and my notes, with Chase’s unconvincing 
replies, in the Expository Times for December 1897, and 
January, February, and March 1898. I am very glad to see 
that Zahn now inclines to the same view (Etat, te 86r) 
Considerable weight is given to it by the fact that these two 
manuscripts seem to be the only ones that have preserved the 
correct reading in the case of other names as well. 
| What is Apollos called in Acts? He is mentioned by D 
| only in ch. xviii. 24, where he is called ‘ArodAwvuios. &* calls 
chim “AzedAjs in xviii. 24 and xix. 1. This reading is sup- 
ported in the former passage by the minuscules 1 5 and 180, 
and in the latter by 180 alone. Wendt now agrees with 
Blass in thinking it probable that the original form in Acts 
was ’A7reAAjjs, which was altered in the main body of manu- 
scripts in conformity with 1 Corinthians, just as dé Kapvoérou 
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in John was accommodated to ‘Icxapusrns given by the 
Synoptics. But what about D? I must ask with Salmon. Even 
Weiss says in this connection (Codex D, p. 18): “The most 
that can be said for ’AzroAAwr0¢ is that this form, differing as 
it does from that prevailing in the Pauline Epistles, has the 
presumption of originality, seeing that there was always a 
temptation for the scribes to accommodate it to the latter.” 
In his earlier work on the text (p. 9) he seems not to have 
considered this point. 

I cannot understand how Weiss could at first explain 
‘lwva@as, which is found in D (Acts iv. 6) in place of “Iwdv(v)ys 
read by the other witnesses, as a “clerical error,’ whereas now 
(Cod. D, p. 108) he deems it more natural to suppose that a 
corrector inserted the name of the son of Annas and the 
successor of Caiaphas mentioned by Josephus (Azzézg. xviii. 4, 3) 
in place of that of the entirely unknown John, than that 
the name of Jonathan, even supposing it was unknown to the 
copyist, which applies equally to that of Alexander mentioned 
along with him, was replaced by John, which was a very 
common name, the name of the Apostle so frequently 
mentioned before. It could, therefore, be only a purely 
accidental clerical error. Headlam, in his article on John 
(Hastings’ Dectionary of the Bible, ii. 676) seems to know 
nothing of all this. But perhaps Weiss sees on the same page 
of the aforesaid book that the mistake of Johanan and 
Jonathan occurred elsewhere also, and remembering Bengel’s 
principle, considers that Iwvaas is the scriptio ardua, and, 
therefore, the praestantior, 

In 2 Peter ii. 15 the father of Balaam is called Boodp, 
which is quite peculiar. Westcott and Hort and Weiss, in 
their fondness for B, write Bewp. But this is most certainly 


1 The best discussion of the form ’AmeAAjs will again be found in Zahn, Zzz/., 
i. 193. 

2 See my note in the Zafosztory Times for July 1900, p. 478, where I have brought 
forward a new witness for the reading Jonatha—viz., Jerome’s Lzber ctnterpreta- 
tionts Hebraicorum nominum. He explains the word as ‘‘coluwmba dans vel 
columba ventens,” 
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| a correction which is combined with the original to form 
| Bewpedp ins. The only thorough discussion of the passage 
‘that I know is in Zahn’s Ezuleitung, ii. 109. The only thing 
that might be added to his data in the LXX. is that, accord- 
ing to Holmes-Parsons, the Georgian version has vidv too 
Bocodp in Jos. xiii. 22. Lewpdp, as the name of Beor, has 
crept into various manuscripts in several places from Jos. 
xxiv. 9—e,¢. into the Armenian in Gen. xxxvi. 32, Codex 18 in 
Num. xxii. 5, Codex 53 in Num. xxiv. 15, where Cod. 75 has 
XePSedp, and into Lucian in 1 Chr. i. 43. There seems to me 
to be a confusion between Gen. xxxvi. 32 (=1 Chr. i. 43) 
and the following verse, in which Bosra occurs. In Gen. 
XXXvi, 33 one manuscript observes, 7 Bocdp adds THs ’ApaStas 
voy Kadounérn Boocpa. Jerome also renders “ex Bosor.”! 
Bocép also occurs as the name of a place -in Deut. iv. 433 
I Sam. xxx. 9; 1 Macc. v. 26. On this last passage see 
ZdPV., 12, 51; 13, 41. For other interpretations (Hebrew 
“pronunciation of the Aramaic mins)? see Pole’s Synopsis on 
2ePeter i715. 

It is worth observing that minuscule 81 displays a close 
agreement with B in other places as well as this. 

On the names in the catalogue of the Apostles, see Zahn, 
Einl, ii. 263 ; on ‘TepoveaAnju and “TepocoAvma, ii. 310; on Jesus 
Barabbas, ii. 294; on Barachias in Matt. xxiii. 35; eto, 
ii. 308. On the confusion between Isaiah and Asaph in Matt. 
xiii, 35, and between Jeremiah, Zechariah, and Isaiah in other 
passages, compare Ambrosiaster’s note on 1 Cor. ii. 9 cited 
above, p. 148. 


“He who seeks in the wild fir wood, will still find many a cudgel good.” 





1 Volck has an article of four and a half pages on Balaam in the PRE%, iii. 227 fis; 
but he says not a syllable about the form Booép, which is too bad. In Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible it is at least mentioned though not explained. 

? sya is explained as the Hebrew form of the Aramaic aya by C. B. Michaelis 
(De Paronomasia, § 30); Hiller, Onomasticum, 1706, p. 536; and Bernardus (in 
Marck, lx praecipfuas guasdam partes Pentateucht Commentarius, Leyden, 
1713, 366), Marck himself makes it the equivalent of 1np. M. M. Kalish, Bib/e 
Studies, i. The prophecies of Bileam, London, 1877, contributes nothing to the 
solution of the question. 
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The rule that the shorter text is the more original is a 
subdivision of Bengel’s canon, It is specially the case when 
two longer forms are opposed to it which are mutually ex- 
clusive and whose origin can be explained from the shorter. 
As examples of this Zahn adduces, in addition to the double 
conclusion of Mark’s Gospel, the following :— 

John vi. 47: morevoy, 8 BL T,+“in God,” Syreu. sin, + ef 
epee © DIT AUN Desk: ox. 

John vii. 39: mvedua, 8 K TII, + dycov LXT A A, + de60- 
meévov it vgcle, + &yiov éx’ adrois, D f goth, + &yroy Sedopévor, 
B 254 Syrsin. hark 4 

James v. 7: wpotuoy, B 31, pr. terov AK LP, pr. caproy 8 
of etc. 

It is equally clear that a reading is incorrect which proves 
to be a mixture of two others (eonflate readings). The re- 
spective claims of these others must be adjudged on other 
considerations. Thus we have— 


Luke xxiv. 53: atvovvres, Dabe. 
evAoyouvTes, 8 B C* L. 
alvouvtes Kat evAoyouvtes, AC? XT A ATL. 
evAoyourTes Kal aivovyres, Ethiop. 
Acts vi. 8: aAnpns xapitos, XA BD. 
TANPNS miacrews, H P. 
mAnpys XaptTos Kat wicTews, E. 


In general that reading will have the best claim to origin- 
ality which stands first in the combination. Further illustra- 
tions are unnecessary. 

In order to fulfil the promise of the title of this chapter, the 
foregoing exposition of the Theory of New Testament criticism 
should be succeeded by a further part dealing with its Praxis. 
Such a part would contain particular illustrations of the way 
in which the criticism of the text has been handled by our 
authorities hitherto and the way in which it must be treated 
in accordance with the foregoing principles. The following 
notes do not and cannot claim to be a complete fulfilment of 


Textus 
brevior. 
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this great task, more especially as in the preceding part we 
were unable to arrive at a finished system of textual criticism. 
I have therefore contented myself with bringing together a 
series of passages of interest from a critical point of view. In 
doing so I have freely drawn upon Zahn’s Introduction. For 
this I feel sure the reader will thank me, while at the same 
time I trust that the author will pardon the liberty I have taken. 
I have made use, as far as possible, of the additional material 
afforded by editions later than those of Tischendorf and West- 
cott and Hort, particularly of the Sinai-Syriac. This collec- 
tion may therefore serve in some degree to supplement our 
commentaries, which, though their merits in other directions 
are to be freely conceded, still leave much to be desired in 
the matter of textual criticism. A purely critical commentary 
on the New Testament is a great desideratum. The follow- 
ing notes are to be regarded not as the commencement of’ 
such a work, but simply as a stimulus thereto, I myself felt 
it to be a defect in the small Stuttgart edition of the New 
Testament that want of space obliged me to omit all refer- 
ences to the origin and significance of the various readings 
selected from manuscripts. For many of these an Annotatio 
Critica in an Appendix like that in the larger edition of 
v. Gebhardt would scarcely have been sufficient. What 
information, e.g., would it have imparted to a reader to have 
given the numbers of the two minuscules 346, 556 after the 
reading in Matt. i. 16? What he needs is an Apparatus 
Criticus or a Commentarius Criticus such as Bengel appended 
to his edition, or like that which Burk published separately 
in his second issue. Ed. Miller has promised to give us one 
for the Gospels, only it will proceed on principles which very 
few of us will be able to accept. 


CRITICAL NOTES ON VARIOUS PASSAGES OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


THE GOSPEL. 
Matthew. 


WITH regard to the title, Westcott and Hort say (troduction, 
§ 423, p. 321): “In prefixing the name EYAITEAION in 
the singular to the quaternion of ‘the Gospels, we have 
wished to supply the antecedent which alone gives an 
adequate sense to the preposition KATA in the several titles. 
The idea, if not the name, of a collective ‘Gospel’ is implied 
throughout the well-known passage in the third book of 
Irenzeus, who doubtless received it from earlier generations. 
It evidently preceded and produced the commoner usage by 
which the term Gospel denotes a single written representation 
of the one fundamental Gospel.” Compare Zahn, GX., i. 106 ff.; 
Einleitung, ii. 172 ff., 178 f.: “Of recent editors, Westcott and 
Hort have most faithfully interpreted the original idea by 
setting EvayyéAcov on the fly-leaf, and cara MaO@aior, etc., 
over the separate books.” I have followed the same principle 
in the Table of Contents prefixed to the Stuttgart edition of 
the New Testament. Compare above, pp. 164,165. On the 
spelling Ma@@aios, instead of Mar@aios, compare on the one 
hand the LX X. manuscripts, which exhibit the forms Ma$aua, 
Ma0@and, Mar@anda; Marrabias, Mar0abias, Ma€@abias (see 
Supplement I. to Hatch and Redpath’s Concordance to the 
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Septuagint), and on the other, Blass’s Grammattk des neutesta- 
mentlichen Griechisch, § 3, 11 (English Trans. by Thackeray, 
1898, p. I1). 

i. 16. There are three forms of the text here— 

(1) "Iwonp tov advdpa Mapias, ée€ js éyevvijOn “Incots 6 
Aeyouevos Xpiords: all our Greek uncials and almost all the 
minuscules. 

(2) "lwond, © wryorevOeioa trapbévos Mapia eyévnoev TOY 
"Inooty (rov Xeyéuevov) Xpicrdv: most of the Old Latin 
(a d g, k q, with bc similarly), Curetonian Syriac, Armenian, 
and four minuscules—viz., 346, 556, 624, 626, with slight 
divergencies. 

(3) “Iwojp: "lwond dé, 6 urnorevOeioa (or weuvnorevmuérn ?) Av 
lying the newly-discovered Sinai-Syriac.! é 

These readings are discussed in the “ Additional Note” to 
Notes on Select Readings, Westcott and Hort, Jntroduction 
(1896), p. 140 ff. Reading (2) is dismissed on external 
grounds as displaying the characteristic features of the 
“Western” type of text. Reading (3) is regarded as inde- 
pendent of (2), neither confirming it nor confirmed by it. 
Taken therefore on its own merits, it must yield to the 
received text (1))-as itis easier to suppose that (3) is derived 
from (1) than..véce versa. hy Mb 

Zahn goes fully into these various forms (Einlettung, ii. 
291-293). He begins by saying that it is impossible, except 
on a very loose view of the facts, to conclude that the Sinai- 
Syriac here preserves the original text, which was gradually 
displaced for dogmatic reasons by the modified form pre- 
sented in (2), and ultimately by that given in (1). On the 
contrary, the Curetonian-Syriac preserves an early form of 
text, and one that had a pretty wide circulation, so that it 
cannot be due to an orthodox alteration of the Sinai-Syriac, 


1 See Mrs, Lewis, in the Expository Times, November 1900, p. 56ff., What 
have we gained in the Sinaitic Palimpsest? I. St. Matthew's Gospel, where a 
number of important variants are cited from that manuscript. 
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“Tf it be the case that the latter, like the former, is derived 
from a Greek original, and that these two earliest versions of 
the ‘ Distinct’ Gospel are not independent of each other but 
are two recensions of a single version, then it follows that the 
recension which agrees exactly with a demonstrably old 
Greek text (in this case the Curetonian Syriac) preserves the 
original form of the Syriac version; while, on the other hand, 
the one which deviates from all the Greek, Latin, and other 
forms of the transmitted text (in this case the Sinai-Syriac) 
is derived from the other by a process of intentional altera- 
tion.” There would be nothing to object to this reasoning 
were it not that, as it seems to me, there is a flaw in the 
second of the premises stated above, which of course vitiates 
the conclusion. In the main, it is true that the Sinai-Syriac 
and the Curetonian are not independent, but two recensions 
of a single version, but their common original was, as Zahn 
himself was the first to suggest, Tatian’s Diatessaron, which 
did not contain the first chapter of Matthew's Gospel. So 
that the Sinai-Syriac may also go back to a Greek text (such 
as has been discovered in the Déalogue of Timothy and 
Aquila, see above, p. 99), and be earlier than the Curetonian. 

Zahn concludes his examination of this passage by saying: 
“We may give up all hope of finding in early manuscripts 
and versions any indication that Joseph was regarded as the 
natural father of Jesus by the writers of lost Gospels which 
may have been employed in the composition of the canonical 
Matthew and Luke. A writer like Matthew, whose purpose 
was to silence the calumnies raised against the miraculous 
birth of the Messiah, and who knew how to utilise the smallest 
details of an intractable genealogy to this end, cannot at 
the same time have accepted in his narrative statements 
directly contradicting his view of that occurrence. Any 
text of Matthew’s Gospel containing such features would 
be pre-condemned as one that had been tampered with in 
a manner contrary to the conception of the author.” 

i, 18. The reading yéveow is now supported by the newly- 
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discovered Oxyrhynchus Papyrus. It was adopted in the 
text by Vignon (Geneva, 1574). Origen knew no other read- 
ing than yevnas, which is also attested by L (Codex D is 
defective here). Westcott and Hort have accordingly given 
it a place in their Appendix. Weiss explains it as an altera- 
tion made in conformity with the verbal forms éyévynce, 
éyevviOn, occurring in the previous part of the chapter. Zahn 
(Einleitung, ii. 270, 289) thinks it is probably original. The 
two oldest and the latest Syriac have a different word here 
from that ini. 1. These agree with Irenzus in the omission 
of ’Iycov. Zahn thinks this is probably correct. 

i. 25. On zpwroroKoy, see above, p. 166, and the Oxford 
Debate, p. 4 ff. 

v. 25. On dyridixos = 8TYI, see Lagarde, De Novo, 20 (Ges. 
Abhdl., 188); quem Matthaei locum quum imitaretur et rideret 
Lucianus in Navigio 35, avridicos non ferebat: éws et kal’ odev 
elow of TOAEMLOL, ETLXELPOMEV AVTOLS. 

Vi:.4; Sixaror vay, x* B D Syr*: éXenwoovyyy, most authorities : 
Sooty S*: “your gifts,” Syr". Zahn (Zznd., ti. 311) asks whether 
these variants may not go back to a time when the Aramaic 
Gospel was interpreted orally in these different ways? The 
agreement exhibited between x* and Syr is particularly 
strange. 

vi. 13. There is a considerable amount of unanimity now 
with regard to the doxology which used to be so much dis- © 
cussed. Among the witnesses supporting its insertion are 
Syr“, which, however, omits cal 4 dvvauss, and the Sahidic, 
which omits xa! 4 dééa. Syr™ is unfortunately lost here. In 
addition to the testimony previously known for the insertion 
of the Doxology, there is now that of the Teaching of the 
Apostles, one of the. earliest ‘Church writings. But the very 
fact that the 7. caching i is a Church work reveals the source ot 
the Doxology—viz. liturgical use. The Conclusion was early 
added in Church worship from Old Testament analogies ; in 
the First Gospel it is out of place. The Greek manuscripts 
from which Jerome made his version knew nothing of it, and 
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accordingly the Catholic Church omits it to this day. Luther 
also passed it over in his Catechism, in which the exposition 
of the Conclusion is limited to the word “ Amen,” and says, “ it 
is added that I may have the assurance that my prayer will 
be heard.” In the Greek Church the Amen was explained 
as equivalent to yévorro, “so may it be.” 

+ viii. 7. Fritzsche (1826) took this verse as a question of sur- 
prise. This view has been renewed by Zahn (ZznZ, ii. 307). 

viii. 24. The words “erat enim ventus contrarius eis,” which 
are found in one manuscript of the Vulgate in W-W after 
“mari,” and in four after “ fluctibus,” are an interpolation from 
Mark vi. 48. Tischendorf cites two Greek minuscules in sup- 
port of it. Lagarde’s Vienna Arabic manuscript (see p. 143) 
mentions it as an addition of the “ Roman” version. 

oh Schlottman and Lagarde explain the variation be- 
tween ¢ ya and TEKVE, as a confusion of the Aramaic N73) (ser- 
vant: mais) and 832 (work). See Zahn, Eznl, ii. 311 ae and 
compare also Salmon, Some Thoughts etc, p. 121 f.  It_is 
still to be shown, however, that réxva is ever used as the 
equivalent of 832¥. Hilgenfeld (Z/wTz., 42. 4, p. 629) refers 
to 4 Esdras vii. 64 (134), where the Latin and the first Arabic 
version read “quasi suis operzbus,’ the Ethiopic “quasi ji/zzs 
suis,” and the Syriac “ quia servz eius sumus.” 

xii. 36. See on xviii. 7. 

xiii. 35. dua "Heatov rod zpopyrov is now attested only by 
x*, two members of the Ferrar group, and some other 
minuscules, but Eusebius _and Jerome found it in several 
manuscripts, and jt was used still earlier | by Porphyrius_ asa 
proof ‘of Matthew’s ignorance. Nits certainly, therefore, 
genuine, although it is omitted by Syr", Syr, by the 
“accurate” me serepts according to Eusebius! and by the 
“vulgata editio” according to Jerome. The conjecture of 
the latter, that “Aca@ was the original reading, which was 
changed to “Hoatov by some unintelligent copyist and then 
dropped as incorrect, only serves to show what sort of ideas 


1 Corderius (Cate. Psal., ii. 631) substitutes ‘‘ ancient ” for “accurate.” 
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he had with regard to textual criticism. The assertion of the 
Breviarium in Psalmos, p. 59 f., that all the old manuscripts 
read “in Asaph propheta” is pure fiction. Compare ‘lepeuéov 
in Matt. xxvii. 9, where one would expect Zayapiov, and 
where we find that "Iepeu/ov is omitted by some witnesses 


-and replaced in others by Zayapiov or “Esaiam.” “Esaiam” 


has also crept into the Vulgate manuscript rus (W—W’s R). 
On the insertion, omission, and interchange of such names, 
see W-H’s discussion of this passage, and the “Supple- 
mentary Note” by Burkitt on Syr*™ in the edition of 1896, 
p. 143. For an interesting exchange cf names (Jonah and 
Nahum), see Tobit, xiv. 8. Asaph is called 6 zpogijrys in 
2 Chron. xxix. 30. Compare Zahn, Zzwl, ii. 313 f£. Weiss? 
would omit the word on the ground of insufficient testimony as 
being simply introduced from iii. 3, iv. 14, viii. 17, and xii. 17. 

xiv. 3. Zahn (ind, ii. 309) thinks it extremely improbable 
that D and certain important Latin witnesses should have 
removed the (wrong) name, Philip, from this passage on the 
ground of their better knowledge, while allowing it to stand 
without exception in Mark vi. 17. He believes rather that 
they have preserved the original text, and that ®Alar7ov is 
here an interpolation from the passage in Mark. Weiss’, 
on the other hand, sees no reason why it should be either 
bracketed or omitted. The possibility of its being inserted 
is shown by the fact that it also crept into six or seven 
manuscripts of Jerome, collated by W-W. This is one of 
the. passages where Tischendorf in his seventh edition frankly 
preferred Codex D to all the other Greek witnesses. 

xv. 46. For Oavarw reNevtatw, Syr™ has bwpna, evidently in 
accordance with Exod. xxi. 17. In the Arabic Diatessaron 
(§ 20, 23) the second half of this verse seems to be~replaced 
by Mark vii. 10d. After “morte moriatur” in this passage, 
Ephraem adds “et qui blasphemat Deum crucifigatur,’ which 
Zahn (Forsch., i. 157) thinks he must have found in his 
original. This apocryphal addition, which has no other 
testimony than that of Ephraem, does not seem to Zahn like 
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a passage that had been afterwards removed from the text of 
the New Testament with complete success (Forsch., i. 241). 
The correct explanation of the words is given by Harris: 
they are the Peshitto rendering of Deut. xxi. 23. Compare 
Driver's Deuteronomy on the passage, and the reference there 
made to Lightfoot’s Galatzans (Extended Note on iii. 13, 
ninth edition, p. 152 f.. _Symmachus also renders the words : 
“propter blasphemiam Dei suspensus est,” while Onkelos 
says Sous » DIP am by, and Siphre own ns Sbpw san. This 
should be noted in connection with Matt. xxvi. 65, and still 
more so with John xix. 7. The only passage usually cited 
there is Levit. xxiv. 16, according to which Jesus should have 
been stoned. Our commentators pass too hastily over the 
question why the Jews insisted on crucifixion instead of 
stoning. 

“Xvi. 184, 19. So far as the criticism of the text is concerned, 
there is no occasion for entering on the discussion whether 
this passage, like the one resembling it in xviii, 15-18, is 
original or not. There may, however, be cases in which one 
cannot overlook the fact that where the “lower” criticism 
ends the “higher” begins. Compare, on the one side, Zahn, 
Forsch., i. 244 ff, and on the other, Resch, Logza, p. 55; 
Paralleltexte, ii. 187-196, 441. 

xvi. 22. The peculiar reading, “ compatiens,” which is found 
in the Arabic Tatian (J. H. Hill, p. 137, § 23. 42: Zahn, GK, 
ii, 546), and which Sellin has also traced in Ephraem, is now 
explained by the Syr™ of Mark viii. 32: see my note in 
Lewis, Some Pages, p. xiii. The very same play upon the 
words pin, “to pity,” and on, “to be far from,” is found as late 
as in the Histoire de Mar-Jabalaha, de trois autres patriarches, 
ed. Bedjan, 1895, p. 407, line 14; p. 408, line 4. For 
a moment I thought of dpyiOets and ordayxucOeis in 
Mark i. 41. 

xviii. 7. The Dictum Agraphum ra ayaa edOeiv dei, 
waxdpios 6& 6” 0b épxerat, which, according to the Clementine 
Homilies (xii. 29), 6 Tis GAnOetas tpodirns &pn, was known 
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also to Ephraem (cf Zahn, Forsch, i. 241 f. on § 50. 4). An 
exact parallel to this “harmless expansion of the canonical 
text” is seen in the form which Matt. xii. 36 assumed in 
‘Codex C of the Palestinian Syriac Evangeliarium : that “for 
every good word that men do ot speak they shall give 
account” (see Lewis, Jz the Shadow of Sinai (1898), pp. 
256-261; and thereon, 7%Lz., 1899, col. E27): 

Xviii. 20, On the form in which this saying is found in the 
Oxyrhynchus Logia, compare Ephraem (Moesinger 165), “ubi 
unus est ibi et ego sum.” Zahn believes that Ephraem found 
this in his text, but that Aphraates, who also has it, arrived at 
it by way of a “spiritual interpretation” of the canonical words. 
After quoting the comments of Aphraates on these words, 
Zahn says: “It appears certain, therefore, that Aphraates 
did not find in his text the apocryphal sentence given in 
Ephraem, but by way of interpretation reached the same 
thought that Ephraem found in his text as a word of comfort 
spoken by Jesus to the lonely. (Ephraem introduces the 
saying with the words: ‘He comforted them in His saying.’) 
The interpretation, which may not have been original in 
Aphraates, became first a gloss and then part of the text of 
Tatian’s Harmony.” This should be noticed in connection 
with the Oxyrhynchus Logion. See Burkitt in the Introduc- 


tion to Barnard’s Biblical Text of Clement (Texts and Studies, 


Vv. 5, p. Xiv). 

xx. 13. The peculiar form of the householder’s reply given 
in Syr™, ay adiker ge (Baethgen, pw} Mol KOTOUs mapexe) is 
ignored by Tischendorf, Our commentators also err in not 
taking note of the variant auwvepavyoa cor for cuwvepavyc as 
wo. Compare the similar variation in John viii, 573; also 
Luke xviii. 20, ras évToAas oda, read by the Marcionites instead 
of oidas; and Ephes. v. 14, erates tov Xpirroo, derived 
through a presupposed reading, érufaice: cor 6 X purrs. 
Luvepwvyra gor in Matt. xx. 13 is also attested by Syrsin, 
which agrees with the common text in the first member of 
the verse. It is also found in the newly-discovered purple 
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manuscript in Paris. The Arabic Tatian agrees with the 
usual text in both members. On the strange mixture of this 
verse and Luke xvi. 25 in Petrus Siculus (€éraipe, ovx aduco 
oe: améAaBes Ta ca ev tH fwn cov: viv Gpov TO Gov Kal 
Umaye) see Zahn, GK., ii. 445. 
~ xx. 16. The concluding member of this verse is now rightly 
omitted with s B L Z and the Egyptian versions. All the 
Syriac versions have it, including the newly-discovered Syr*”. 
It is worth observing that the verse with this addition forms 
the close of a lection in Syr™*, 
xx. 28. Westcott and Hort devote one of their “Notes on 
Y Select Readings” to the addition to this verse, and in the 
edition of 1896 Burkitt adds that it cannot have stood in 
Syr™, because there was not room for it on the leaf that is 
missing between Matt. xx. 24 and xxi. 20. According to 
W-H the passage is Western, being attested by D 6 among 
the Greek manuscripts and by the Latin and Syriac versions. 
“The first part only, vueis—eivai, is preserved in m, ger, and 
apparently Leo, who quotes no more ; the second part only, 
eizepxouevoi—xpryo.ov, in ger, and apparently Hilary. The 
first part must come from an independent source, written or 
oral ; the second probably comes from the same, but it is in 
substance identical with Luke xiv. 8-10.” Tischendorf states 
that of the Old Latin, four (f g,1q) omit the section, which, 
however, is found in cd e ff,,, g, h (m) n, two manuscripts of 
the Vulgate (and. emm.), the Old German, and the Saxon. 
To these W-—W add also the Old Latin r, two manuscripts 
of the Vulgate not usually employed by them, and, of 
those forming the basis of their edition, H™* © O—z.e. the 
Theodulfian Recension. A hand of the tenth century has 
written on the margin of O, “mirum unde istud additum: 
cum Lucas parabolam de invitatis ad nuptias et primos 
accubitus eligentibus decimo canone, ubi M(atthaeu)s sua 
non communia dicit referat.” This resembles the marginal 
note attached to the passage by Thomas of Heraclea (not 
given by Jos. White, but by Adler, from Cod. Assem., 1): 
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Haec quidem in exemplis antiquis in Luca tantum leguntur 
capite 53: inveniuntur autem in exemplis graecis! hoc loco: 
quapropter hic etiam a nobis adiecta sunt. 

The word dervoxdjtwp, which Resch took from this 
passage into the text of his Logéa Jesu, for 6 o kal avrov 
kadéoas, found in Luke xiv. 9, should itself have provoked 
investigation. The only Latin witnesses which render it in a 
substantive form are d, which has coenae tnvitator both times, 
and m, which has zzv¢tator the first time. The others give it 
as a relative clause (guz vocavit, envitavit), so that they may 
have read it in the form in which it stands in our present 
text of Luke? It is impossible not to believe that some 
connection exists between these substantive expressions 
and the Syriac ymmwnsy sqm, “master of the feast,” which 
is found in Syr™ and Syr*, and is also given by Aphraates, 
‘for 7@ KexAnxdre abrév in Luke xiv. 12 (Aphr. 388, 12-10; 
Zahn, Forsch., i. 85, note). Syr™ has it both times in this 
passage of Matthew.? 

Bengel, like our modern expositors, says nothing of the 
interpolation in his Gzomon, and his view with respect to it 


1 Or ‘‘exemplo graeco,” according as the plural points are inserted or not. 
The passage is printed in Syriac by Cureton, p. xxxvi, who says that it is also 
found in the margin of the London manuscript of the Peshitto, 14456. He also 
gives the verses in which Juvencus paraphrases this text. 

* The other variations of the Latin witnesses are extremely instructive—viz. : 


locis eminentioribus superioribus g, emm. honorificis m 
clarior dignior d mg,emm. honoratior e 
deorsum inferius g. emm. infra m 
inferior humilior minor 

superius sursum in superiori loco, 
utilius utile gloriam. 


This variety is an indication of the early age at which the text was translated into 
Latin. 

3 The Thesaurus Syriacus does not contain the word either in col, 1405 under 
xmnwn, or in col. 2205 under xp. 

It may also be observed in passing, that the passage is one of those whose 
sense is entirely changed by the insertion or omission of the negative in this or 
that witness (see below on Gal. ii. 5). Instead of kad ek MelCovos, SyrY reads Kal 


un x welCovos. Moreover, it takes (nretre as imperative, a fact that Tischendorf 
has failed to notice. 
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has, therefore, to be gathered from his apparatus. “Inter- 
jicit cod. Lat. vetustissimus Vos autem, etc. ... . Vid. Rich. 
Simon, Oés. Nouv., p. 31. Et sic fere Cant. (Ze, D) cuius 
lectio passim exstat. Idem vero Codex Graeca sua ad Latina 
haec, quae modo exscripsimus, confecit: Latina autem sua, sub 
manu, vehementius interpolavit, magno argumento licentiae 
suae. Eandem periocham legit Juvencus, Hilarius: habentque 
praeterea codd. Lat. aliquot, et inde Sax. Ex. Luc. xiv. 8 f, 
interveniente forsan Evangelio Nazaraeorum .... Priorem 
duntaxat partem, ‘Vos autem ... . minui’ habet alius cod. 
Lat. antiquiss. ut si Librarius, cum describere coepisset, non 
scribendum agnosceret: eandemque Leo M. sic exhibet. Et 
tamen .... porro ab hoc loco ad Luc. xxii. 28, verbum cres- 
cendt protulit Cant. coenaeque cnvitator ei dicitur dervoxAjTwp.” 

The truth is, of course, the very opposite of this, as is shown 
by the indicative guaeritis and the imperative of the Syriac, 
which are both derived from the ambiguous (yre?re. There 
cannot be the slightest doubt of this, seeing that the dis- 
covery of Codex Beratinus (@) has added a second Greek 
witness in support of the interpolation. It reads eAaTTwy 
(cf minor, c), omits the cat before éé\Oy just as m does with 
et, has aye in place of cvvaye (accede: d, collage), and the com- 
parative ypyoywrepoy (utzlius) for the positive read by D d. 
The word de:mvoxdjtwp also occurs in 1 It is not found 
in Bekker’s Pollux or in Schmid’s Hesychius, and the only 
instance that ancient lexicons are able to cite for its usage is 
that of Athenzeus, who observes (4. 171 B) that Artemidorus 
calls the é\éatpos by that name. The note appended in 
Hase-Dindorf’s Stephanus was not correct at the time of its 
publication: Quidam codices Matt. xx. 27, Hesych., Wakef. 
Eust. Od., p. 1413, 3; nor the quotation from Ducange: A. in 
Lex. MS. Cyrilli exp. ésriatwp. In the same work deirvo- 
KAnToptoy is cited from Eust., //, 766, 58, and as an explana- 


1 [see that Chase, who discusses the passage in pp. 9-14 of his Syro-Latin 
Text, has the same impression : ‘‘ the compound Greek word in D, 6 SermvoKANTwp, 


seems intended to represent the Syriac expression ‘ the lord of the supper.’” 
R 
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tion of ésriatdpiov from the Lex. MS. Cyrilli. The word 
therefore belongs to the later popular language. The ques- 
tion is whether it may not also belong to the vocabulary of | 
Tatian. Moreover, it reminds us of the equally rare word 
kTnrwp in Acts iv. 34. 

On the occurrence of the passage in Tatian, see Zahn, 
Forsch., i. 85, 179. On the questions connected with its inter- 
polation see Chase and p. 216 above. 

xxii. 23. We have in this verse an illustration of the difference 
caused by the insertion or omission of the article. If we read of 
Aéyovres with x° E F G etc., then the words introduce the creed 
of the Sadducees (“ who say,” Weizsacker: “ members of that 
sect who deny the resurrection,” Stage) ; if we omit of with »* 
B D and Syr*™, we have then what they actually said to Jesus. 
But as this would be the only place where Matthew gave an 
explanation of this sort regarding Jewish affairs, the article 
should be omitted. See note zz loco, Expositors Greek Testa- 
mént, and compare the margin of the Revised English Version. 
. Xxlii, 35. SN’ omits vlod Bapaxiov, which is replaced in the 
Gospels of the Hebrews by “filium Joiadae.” Zahn (Zzn/, 
ii, 308) refers to the view of Hug, adopted by Eichhorn and 
many others, that the author, or redactor, or translator of 
Matthew made this Zechariah, who is rightly called the son 
of Jehoiada in the Gospel of the Hebrews, the son of Barachiah 
in order to identify him with the Zechariah, son of Baruch, 
who was murdered by the Zealots (Josephus, Be//., iv. 5. 4). 
He points out that this would involve a prediction on the 
part of Jesus, and that, moreover, the scene of the murder 
is different in the two cases: that the locality in Matt. 
points to 2 Chron. xxiv. 21, and that Matthew’s mistake 
in calling him the son of Barachiah is due to a confusion 
with the Zechariah mentioned in Isa. viii. 2, or that<in 
Zech. i. 1. It should be observed, however, that Lucian 
alone calls the murdered person in Chronicles by the name 
of Zechariah; the LXX calls him Azariah. 

xxv. 41. See on Luke xx. 35, 
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xxvi. 73. ‘Omowager was formerly attested by D alone, but 
has has now the further support of Syr%*, The clause xa! 4 NaALa 
oou Fou omovater has crept into a great number of manuscripts, 
including even A, in Mark xiv. 70. There Tischendorf 
remarks, “Omnino e Mt. fluxit,” in which he is quite right. 
But he is wrong when he says “ipsum dodger glossatoris est.” 
Because the glossator must then have been earlier than Tatian 
(Ciasca, p. 87), and the parent of all those manuscripts. The 
converse is the truth—viz., that D alone preserves the original 
reading, and that diAov ce qowet is the voice of the dt0pOwrie. 
“’xxvil.9. The name of the prophet, which was omitted in 
some manuscripts, according to Augustine, is now omitted 
only by a band the two minuscules 33 and 157. Augustine 
also observes that Matthew himself would have noticed his 
mistake or had his attention called to it by others. On this 
compare my notes on éGapuvare in Acts iii. 14, which I have 
explained by supposing that the author read pnmna5 or on72> 
instead of ommps (Philologica Sacra, p. 40; above, p. 170). 
Origen, Eusebius, and Jerome evidently still found Iepeudou in 
all the manuscripts. Zayapiov is supplied only by 22 and 
Esavam by 1. See on Matt. xiii. 35, and compare Expository 
Times, November 1900, p. 62. 

xxvil, 16. Zahn (zn, ii. 294) points out that Origen also 
found /esus given as the prenomen of Barabbas “in very 
ancient manuscripts,” but that in all probability Tatian did 
not have it, seeing that Bar-Bahlul cites it expressly as the 
reading of the “Distinct” (ze, not harmonised) Gospel. 
Jerome says that in the Gospel of the Hebrews he was called 
by a name meaning “filius magistri eorum,” so that he must 
have been thinking not of Bar-abbam but of Bar-rabbam. 

Xxvil. 49. See above, p. 227, and compare Burkitt, Zerds 
and Studtes, v. 5, p. xix. 

xxviii. 18. Compare Dan. vii. 144 (LXX), cai é600y ato 
efovoia, and also Dan. vii. 13 (=Matt. xxvi. 64), vii. 14 f. 
(= Matt. xxviii. 18). See the English Revised Version with 
marginal References (Oxford, 1899). 
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According to the subscriptions found in various minus- 
cules, the Hebrew Matthew was translated into Greek “by 
John,” or “ by James,” to which some add “the Brother of 
the Tord,” or “ by Bartholomew, the celebrated Apostle 
(ravevp7uov), but as others say by John the Theologian, o% 
Kat adnO@s epijxacw.” See Tischendorf, and Zahn, Ezu1, ii. 267. 


Mark. 


As if to enforce the desire to which I have given expression 
above (p. 246), there has come into my hands Blass’s TJext- 
kritische Bemerkungen zu Markus. Vf the statements con- 
tained in the introductory remarks are correct, and scarcely 
any other view is possible in the circumstances described, 
then the textual criticism of the first and second Gospels is a 
hopeless matter. “An evangelist or teacher who obtained 
possession of the originally anonymous Commentarius could 
not feel bound to respect the external form, but considered 
himself justified in correcting it if it seemed to him to be 
defective, and even felt called to correct or complete its sub- 
ject matter.” Blass reminds us that we have whole classes of 
documents, legends of saints ¢,g., which were treated with the 
utmost possible freedom by the copyists, who in fact were in 
this case editors and revisers. But he says that no one has 
treated Mark quite so drastically as all this, His summing 
up of the matter is, that the critic can often do no more 
than recognise and admit the early multiplicity, and that 
in such a case it were best to print the text in parallel 
columns. At the same time he is able to distinguish some of 
the variants as later falsifications or corruptions. Universally 
trustworthy authorities there are none; here one group is 
right, there another, and we no sooner give them credence 
than they mislead us with some fresh error. 

We are far removed, truly, from the confidence displayed 
by Tischendorf in the treatise he published shortly before his 
death in 1873 in answer to the question, “ Have we the genuine 


sal 
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text of the Evangelical and Apostolical writings?” All the 
more urgently, therefore, do we need fresh studies in textual 
criticism, and their appearance in Germany is the more gratify- 
ingon that account. The J/arkus-Studien of Dr. H. P. Chajes 
(Berlin, 1899), however, are quite beside the point. They 
are purely imaginary, having neither substance nor method. 

i. 1. On the title, see above ;. Zahn, Azw/, ii. 220 ff., 235; 
Swete, zz loco; and on this last, S. D. F. Salmond, in the 
Critical Review, April 1899, 206 f.: “We do not see, how- 
ever, why Professor Swete’ should regard the opening verses 
as probably not a part of the original work. One might say 
the same of the whole paragraph with which the Gospel opens, 
or, for that matter, the whole chapter. The documentary 
evidence is substantially the same in each case, and the 
internal considerations are much too indeterminate.” It may 
be pointed out, as remotely analogous to this, that before 
Matt. i. 18 the margin of harl (Z in W-W) contains a note 
in a hand of the ninth or tenth century to the effect, “ genea- 
logia hucusque: incipit evangelium secundum Matthaeum,” 
while Y has the words “incipit evangelium secundum 
Matthaeum ” in the text, and eight manuscripts begin verse 18 
with capital or red letters. Compare Scrivener, I. c. iii., on 
the divisions of the text in B and other manuscripts. 

For the way in which the opening sentences are to be con- 
strued, reference must be made to the commentaries. It may 
be said here, however, that parallels may be cited from the 
New Testament for each of the three possible constructions. 


These are (1) “Apyy ...., KaOws.... avrov, eyeveto ; (2) 
"Apyy... + Kadas.... avrov. “Eyevero ; (3) “Apyn os.» 
Kados.... atrov, éyévero. For (1) and (2) compare 


Luke iii. 1 ff, and for (3) 1 Tim.i.1 ff. Origen favours the 
first construction (Contra Celsum, ii. 4; vol. i. p. 131). As 
regards the text it need only be said that cat is read before 
éyévero (v. 4) by x1, and that dé is found after it, not only 
in the Coptic, but also in Syr™*. 

i. 2. Origen here read éyw and gumpocGer cov (i. 131). But 
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the former should be omitted with B D etc., and the latter with 
all the good authorities. It follows that Matt. xi. lois not taken 
from Mark i. 2 (Zahn, Zzvd, ii. 316, 332). One can see how im- 
portant the so-called “ lower” criticism may be for the “ higher.” 

i. 11; ix. 7. See on “ Punctuation ” above, p. 52. 

i. 29. “Bhere has é€eAOwv #A\Oev, and D bceq Pesh. have 
substantially the same. This is not an improvement, because 
it excludes Peter and Andrew. The reading of Syr*™ is 
peculiar, ‘and He went out of the synagogue and came into 
the house of Simon Cephas (Andrew and James and John 
were with him), and the mother-in-law etc.” See Zahn, 
Eznl,, ii. 252, and below on ix. 14. 

i. 41. The remarkable “Western reading” dpyiOets is dis- 
missed by Swete with a reference to W-H, who call it “a 
singular reading, perhaps suggested by v. 43 (éuGpunodmeros), 
perhaps derived from an extraneous source.” In my Philologica 
Sacra, p. 26, I have expressed the opinion that it is impossible 
to suppose a copyist altered orAayyucbels to dpytabels, even 
though éuBpiuyoduevos does follow two verses further down. 
Either dpy7, dpyigerOa has another meaning in Biblical Greek, 
which is quite possible, or we have here an instance of a differ- 
ence in translation. The confusion of the gutturals, e,¢., is very 
common. Compare Ps. xii. 6, m5, Gr. yp’; Ps. xiv. 6, 2» = 
liii. 6, -3n; mow in Isa. xxxix. 2 for you in 2 Kings xx. 13; 
Ps. xxii. 25, nvay, where Gr. has déyou = mvnn; Ps. xcvii. 11, 
yu, Gr. avérerXeyv =m; and especially Mark ix. 19 in 
the recently-published Evangeliarium Hierosolymitanum of 
Lewis—Gibson, where Cod. B has nm for ny found in A B. 
Compare also 1n, Matt. vii. 11 (p. 68), and sy (p. 135) A 
glance at the Thesaurus Syriacus 3953 shows that oy is used, 
not only for Bpovray, but also for erAayyviter Oat, orépyeu, 
and cvu7aGeiv, while nyins stands for yarerawew, a&yavaxrei, 
and yoyyugewv. Payne-Smith gives no instance of épyl€eoOau 
The usual Syriac word for it even in Syr%™ and Syrbet is 135 


The case is quite different in 1 Macc. v. 2, where the first hand of % wrote 
wpylcOncav for éBovredcarvro, Here apyloén occurs immediately before it. 
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or nonns ; both verbs are found together in 1 Macc. vi. 59 for 
the simple wpyicOycay (137) INDNNN). It is worth noting that 
in Col. iii. 13, dpyiv is read by F G, where D* has méuww, and 
the other authorities noudiy. 

On the reading in Mark i. 41, see Harris, Fragments etc. 
(1895), p. 6. He shows that Ephraem had odpyie6e’s in his 
text alongside of orAayxuoOeis. The Arabic Diatessaron, 
in which the pericope does not come till § 22, follows the 
usual text, and so, too, does Syr*". 

ii, 14. Zahn (Zzw/,, ii. 263) holds that “ Levi son of Alphaeus” 
is the original reading here and not “James,” and that it was 
taken from Mark into the Gospel of Peter. The reading 
“ Jacobum ” was also taken into the first hand of the Vulgate 
manuscript G from D 13, 69, 124,abcdeff,r. In Koetschau’s 
new edition of Origen, the name is no longer spelt AeGys 
but Acuns (i. 113, 19; Cod. P: Aevis). 

iii. 17. Our expositors might tell us where Luther got his 
“Bnehargem,” which is retained in the German Revised 
Version. On Daniel ii. 7 Jerome has “Benereem.” I have 
looked in vain in Lyra, Pole’s Synopsis, Calov, and Wolf. 

iii, 31. We have here to choose between xadowvres (8 B C L 
etc.), dwvotvres (D etc.), and fyrovvres (A): A leaves a space. 
I am inclined to think that gwvovrres is the original reading, 
which was improved by the substitution of the more usual 
word xadourres, just as ov dwvedyvtos axovw was altered to 
Nar¢ovros in the Delphic Oracle in Herodotus i. 47. Com- 
pare a similar variation in Heb. xi. 13, where the original 
reading xouicapevor (N* P) was ‘thought to be improved by 
the substitution of ‘DaBdrres (xe DE K) or zpocde€auevor (A). 
Here, too, A stands alone. Was it never copied ? 

vi. 16. There is a discrepancy in the Eusebian Canons in 
this verse which has not been explained. Both Tischendorf 


and Wordsworth and White number this verse 5° But 


according to the table in 77Gr., p. 152, W-W, p. 10, pericope 
38 belongs to the ¢temtz Canon as being one that is peculiar to 
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Mark. Asa matter of fact it is not so, unless Eusebius meant 
axovoas d€ at the beginning of the verse. It is remarkable 
that Eusebius did not make the whole of verses 14-20 
one pericope of the second canon, but numbered 14, 15 as 


we and 17-20 as se He must therefore have found some- 


thing peculiar in verse 16 to make it 58. 

vi. 20. This passage is very instructive from a textual point 
of view. Most authorities read that “Herod had put John 
in prison, heard him and did much,” or “ heard much of what 
he did,” axovoas airod woAXa (&) érote. But in place of this 
last word BL and the Bohairic version alone read NTOPEL, 
“was much perplexed when he heard him” The “great 
majority of expositors decide at once in favour of the latter 
reading, setting aside éote: as the scriptio prochvior. But in 
that case should it not have been jropetro? In classical Greek 
it should undoubtedly, but in Biblical Greek we find nToper in 
Wisd. xi. 5, 17, for example, and what is specially worth 
noting, dvymope in the parallel passage Luke ix. 7, for which 
D,_it is true, has nmopetro. The passage may therefore be 
taken as showing that the correct reading has been preserved 
in a very few witnesses. Strict logic, moreover, would lead 
us to infer that not one of our 1300 manuscripts is derived 
from any one of these three, but that » B L continued childless. 
Is that likely? Field, it may be added, decides in favour of 
érroler (Ottum Norvicense; see Expository Times, August 1899, 
p- 483), and so, too, does Burkitt (Zerts and Studies, v. &, 
p. xix). In Philo, i. 264, line 8 (ed. Cohn), the manuscripts 
vary between merewporoAew, —Topelv, —rovetv, and —royerv. 

vil. 33. Codex W4, published by Harris in facsimile (1896), 
here exhibits a very peculiar reading which Harnack \ Thies 
1891, p. 356) thinks has affinity with Tatian. It reads: Zrrugey 
els Tous daktVAous atTod Kal éBarev eis Ta Ota Too Keooo EON 
iaro Tis yhdoons Tov pmoyiAddov. This gives us quite 
another view of the occurrence than most of the ‘authorities 
do. It seems much more natural certainly to moisten the 
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fingers before putting them in the ears than before touching 

the tongue. It reads somewhat similarly in Syr®, which says 
that “he put his fingers and spat in his ears, and touched his 
tongue.”! This manuscript exhibits other noteworthy read- 
ings, which will be found most conveniently in Swete. 

ix. 14. The singular, é\@ov .... eidev, has the support of D, 
while Syr*™ takes the side of the plural, eAOovres . . . . efdov. 
Zahn decides for the latter. He explains the plural by saying 
that the original narrator was evidently one of the three dis- 
ciples who were with Jesus on the Mount, in all probability 
Peter, as tradition has it. Peter, of course, in telling the story, 
used the first person and the plural number, “When we came 
down from the mountain we saw, etc.” Mark, reporting the 
words of Peter, turned the first person into the third, retaining 
the plural number. Zahn explains in the same way the some- 
what peculiar expressions in Mark i. 29. Here Peter said, 
“qe (2.e. Jesus, Andrew, and himself) came into our house 
with James and John.” In reporting Peter's words Mark 
paraphrases “we” and “our,” and says, “they came into the 
house of Simon and Andrew with James and John.” See 
Zahn, Eznl,, ii. 245 f. 

x. 30. Neither Tischendorf nor Swete observes that in 
addition to the readings dwyuov and diwyyudcy the singular 
Sterymod is exhibited by D. Has the mysterious reading eds 
wov in Clem. Alex. (Quis Dives) anything to do with this? 
It is worth remarking that the Vienna Arabic manuscript 
(Lagarde: Storr) has a note after “post persecutionem ” to 
the effect that this is the “ Roman” reading. 

xiv. $1. Kal veavicxos Tu, N BCL; veavioxos 6€ Tis, D; Kat 
eis Tis veavicxos, A E etc. This last is rejected by Zahn on 
the ground that the text has evidently been accommodated 
to verse 47, under the false impression that another of the 
disciples is referred to. It is adopted, however, by Tischen- 
dorf’, and supported by Brandt, Die Evangelische Geschichte 
etc., Leipzig, 1893, p. 23 ff. 


! So given in Merx’s edition, but not in Lewis. — 7”. 
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xiv. 65. €\aSov, s A B and most authorities: ehap.Bavor, 
D G, 1, 13, 69, 2%, al!!: Baddrov, H. . . .: 2Badov, EMU etc. 

e simplest explanation of this variety of readings is that 
é\auGavoy was first, and that it was changed into the more 
common aorist é\aBov, which then became @Badoyv or éBad)or. 
The converse is not so likely, viz. that ¢Bad\Xov or éBadov 
became first ¢\aGov and then eAduBavor, or that é\aBoy gave 
rise directly both to é\auPBavoyv and éBadrov or éBadnov. 
On these and also on internal grounds the reading of D G is 
to be preferred: “they began to spit upon him, and con- 
tinued to buffet him.” 

xv. 28. Syr*™ is now to be added to the authorities that 
omit the interpolation. On the interesting names, Zoatham 
and Chammatha, Dysmas and Gestas, Titus and Dumachus 
(2.2. Qeouayxos), see Berger in the notice of Wordsworth, and 
White’s Epzlogus mentioned above, and also J. R. Harris in 
the Exposttor, March 1900, p. 162 ff., April, p. 304. 

xv. 34. It is extraordinary that no reference is made in 
Swete’s edition to the very singular reading of Codex D, dvidioas 
instead of éycaréAures. In addition to the testimony of the 
Old Latin manuscripts c (exprobrasti me), i(me in opprobrium 
dedisti), k* (maledixisti:"see Burkitt in the Journal of Theo- 
logical Studies, i. p. 278), this reading is attested in Greek by 
Macarius Magnes. No explanation of it has yet been given 
that is in all respects satisfactory. See Expository Times, 
August 1898, and February, March, and April 1900. 

xvi. 9-20, The English Revisers had not the courage to 
omit the conclusion. They print it quite like the rest of the 
text, only they separate it from the foregoing by a somewhat 
wider space than usual, and give a note in the margin to the 
following effect — viz. “The two oldest Greek manuscripts 
and some other authorities omit from verse 9 to the end. | 
Some other authorities have a different ending to the Gospel.” 
The German Revised Version has no remark to offer, which is 
easily accounted for on the principles on which that version is 
made. The most careful discussion of the passage is now that 
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of Swete, pp. xcvi-cv. See also Zahn, zm, ii. 227-235, 237, 
240, and compare the Appendix in Chase’s Old Syriac Ele- 
ment, pp. 150-157, “ Note on Mark xvi. 9-20,” and Arthur 
Wright, The Gospel according to St. Luke, p. xv. 

The subscription of several minuscules bears that Mark’s 
Gospel was written at Rome ten years after the Ascension, 
and delivered to the brethren there by Peter, the a pwToKopv- 
gatos of the Apostles. Others give Egypt as the place of 
origin. It is of more importance to observe that A 20, 262, 
300 contain the note: dvreBANOn duotws éx TaY éxTrovdacpuévev. 
This refers to the subscription to Matthew found in these 
manuscripts: éypady cat avreBrAHOn ék Tay év “TeporoAvuors 
Tadaav avTypagwy Tay ev TO cyl Spe aTroKkeévov. A similar 
subscription occurs in 2°°, a minuscule of considerable import- 
ance for Mark (473 in Scrivener ; see above, p. I51, n.). 


Luke. 


Apart altogether from the question how the numerous and 
decided peculiarities of Codex D are to be explained, we find a 
great many problems connected with the text of Luke’s Gospel. 

On the supposed title see Zahn, AznZ/, ii. 383. 

i. 26. In place of the definite indication of time, Blass 
follows certain Latin authorities, especially the Latin Irenzeus, 
in giving: in ipso (or, eodem) autem tempore, év avro be TH 
capo. Zahn points out (Zz, ii, 354) that this is the cus- 
tomary formula for the beginning of a pericope in the Lec- 
tionaries, and that while no doubt in the later Greek system 
the pericope of the Annunciation began with verse 24, 26 is 
the more appropriate beginning. He adds that in any case 
the origin of this formula is evident, and that Cod. D, which 
here parts company with the Latin witnesses, gives other 
indications besides this of the influence of a pericope-system. 
See the Introduction to Scrivener’s edition of the Codex, p. li. 

i. 46. On the reading Eizsabeth, see above, p. 238. 

i. 63. The 6 text inserted the words éAv@n 4 yA@ooa 
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avrov before cat eOavuacay raves, by way of explaining the 
astonishment of the people. Zahn thinks this an absurd 
misplacement, seeing that the mention of Zechariah’s speaking 
does not come till the following verse, and the people could 
not know that his tongue was loosed till they heard him 
speak. Syr*" accordingly corrects this by putting the men- 
tion of the astonishment after that of the speaking, in which 
it is followed by Blass. 

ii. 4, 5. In the 8 text Blass adopts the reading adrovs, and 
transposes the clause dca 76 efvac avrovs é£ olkov Kal rarptas 
AaveiS to the end of verse 5. This arrangement is also 
exhibited by D. Syr reads “both.” One Old Latin manu- 
script has essenz, but as it exhibits the clause in the usual 
place, Zahn thinks that essent is manifestly a clerical error for 
esset. The Syriac, he points out, is derived from Tatian. 
See Eznl, ii. 355; Forsch. i. 118; GK., ii. 561; Vetter, Der 
adritte Korintherbrief (1894), 25. 

ii. 7. One Latin manuscript (e) has obvolverunt and colloc. 
averunt, which may be compared with essen¢ in verse 4. 
Zahn thinks that the plural here is due to the reflection that 
the mother does not usually herself attend to a new-born 
infant. 

ii. 14. How does the Christmas song of the angels run 
exactly? Is it év avOperors evdoxias, or év GvO. evdoxia? The 
question belongs more to exegesis than textual criticism. 
The whole matter turns upon a single letter, but it divides 
Western Christendom in two parts. The Latin Church reads 
it as 7” hominibus bonae voluntatis, “ among men of goodwill,” 
or, as modern critics understand it, “among men of God’s 
good pleasure.” The second reading makes it “goodwill to 
men.” Which should it be? The former reading, the geni- 
tive, is supported by s* A B* D, the Latin, and the Gothic, 
whereas nearly all the other witnesses, including the Bohairic, 
the three Syriac, and A itself in the Hymns at the end of the 
Old Testament Psalter, have the nominative. Oné thing 
seems to me decisive in favour of the nominative. Scarcely 
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any part of the New Testament is so steeped in the Hebrew 
spirit as the first two chapters of Luke’s Gospel. As Field 
points out in the third part of his O¢cum Norvicense, the 
Greek av@pw7o. corresponds to the Hebrew expression “son 
of Adam,” which cannot take another genitive after it—‘‘ sons 
of Adam of goodwill.” On the other hand, the word goodwill 
in Hebrew is always followed by the preposition correspond- 
ing to the Greek év. So that, till we have further testimony, 
I would retain the nominative and the tripartite division, 
notwithstanding the authority of Tischendorf, Westcott and 
Hort, Weizsacker, Stage, and Blass, who, by the way, 
mentions no variants in the 6 text. 

ii. 40. D here reads év air in place of é’ avro. The 
difference is slight, but not unimportant from a theological 
point of view. It is not accidental, as is shown by the 
corresponding change of é7’ into eis in ch. ili. 22. 

iii. 22. Zahn regards this as one of the passages wherein D 
and its associates have preserved the original reading. They 
exhibit here éya onjuepov yeyevvyxa oe in place of éy cot 
evcoxnoa. He says, moreover, that “those who hold the 
former as original need not lament its disappearance from 
tradition subsequent to the year 300” (Azn/, ii. 240, 356). 
See Burkitt in Barnard’s Bzblécal Text of Clement, pp. 
ili, 33, 

iii. 23 ff. May not the peculiar form of the genealogy in D 
be explaimed by the Diatessaron, which originally had no 
genealogy? The index of the Latin edition shows that there 
was none originally, but we find in the text one compiled 
from Matt. i. 1-16, Luke iii. 34-37, Matt. i. 17. The first- 
known manuscript of the Arabic Diatessaron had Matt. i. 1-17 
in § 2, and Luke iii. 24-38 in § 9. The better manuscript, 
discovered later, has no genealogy in the text, but it contains 
one compiled from Matt. and Luke, inserted between the 
close of the work and the subscription by way of appendix. 
See Zahn, GXK,, ii. 539; J. H. Hill, Zarliest Life of Chrest 
ete, ps > f 
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iii, 27. The correct explanation of ‘Pyoa is that given by 
Plummer in his Commentary on Luke, and quoted by Bacon 
in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, ii. 140. “ Rhesa, who 
appears in Luke, but neither in Matt. nor in 1 Chron., is 
probably not a name at all, but a title which some Jewish 
copyist mistook fora name. Zerubbabel Rhesa or Zerubbabel 
the Prince (NWN) has been made into ‘ Zerubbabel (begat) 
Rhesa.’” The interpretation of Rhesa as “ prince” is, how- 
ever, not new. See Pole’s Synopsis: it was not safe to use 
the proper name Zerubbabel in Babylon, seeing that it meant 
“ventilatio Babelis,” and the name Sheshbazzar was therefore 
substituted for it. Sic filii eius Meshullam et Hanania, quia 
vix ibi tuto aut proprie dici potuerunt Abiud, ze. patris mei 
est gloria, et Rhesa princeps (Lightfoot, Florae Hebraicae). 
Reuchlin (Rudimenta, p. 18) gives the explanation YW (sic) 
qui cognominatur Mesollam. This interpretation, however, 
lends no real support to Sellin’s theory. 

iv. 34. The exclamation 2a, which Zahn (GK., i. 682) says is 
unknown in the New Testament, is omitted by D, eleven Old 
Latin manuscripts, and also by Marcion. It is supported by 
a considerable number of witnesses in Mark i. 24. According 
to Zahn, these witnesses took it from Luke, but of this I am 
by no means certain. Syr‘" omits it in both places. In 
Luke it is also omitted by four manuscripts of the Vulgate 
mentioned by Wordsworth and White. 

iv. 34. Marcion invariably omits Nagapyvé. There is, how- 
ever, no other authority for its omission. See Zahn, GK, i. 
685; ii. 456. 

iv. 44. "lovdaias is the better attested reading, and on 
account of the improbability of its being invented, should be 
regarded as the original. See Zahn, Einleitung, ii. 37 3s 

v. 5. Emorara in the New Testament is peculiar to Luke. 
In place of it D has dwWacKaXe here, and KUpte in viii. 24-1 
retains émiarara, however, in viii, 45, ix. 33, ix. 49, and 
RV TS. 

v. 14. The long interpolation at the end of the verse found 
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in Dd is derived from Mark i. 45 and ii. 1, though there are 
slight differences. It is introduced here for harmonistic 
reasons. Was it taken from Tatian? 

v. 27. After the name of Levi, D inserts rév rod ’AXdaiov, 
which, according to Zahn, is not original. See Ezul, ii. 263. 

v. 39. Marcion agrees with D in the omission of this verse. 
Syr* and Syr are, unfortunately, both defective here. To 
the authorities for its omission should be added r, which 
Weiss does not mention. On the reasons for the omission 
of the verse, see Zahn, GX., i. 681. 

vi. 5. Zahn is of opinion that the narrative of the man 
working on the Sabbath is taken from the same source as 
Mark xvi. 9 ff., and the pericope adultere, John vii. 5 3-viii. 11 
—viz. from Papias, and that it may be historically true. See 
his Eznlettung, ii. 355. Westcott and Hort insert it among 
their “Noteworthy Rejected Readings,” and Resch puts it 
among the “ Logia Jesu.” The Sinai-Syriac is defective here. 
For a long time it was thought that D and Stephen’s 8 were 
different manuscripts, and they are here cited by Mill as “duo 
codices vetustissimi.” This was shown to be a mistake by 
Bengel. Grotius also speaks of “nonnulli codices,’ and, 
according to Mill, thought the words were “adjecta ab aliquo 
Marcionita.” The narrative seems to have remained quite 
unknown during the thousand years that elapsed between its 
relation by D and its publication by Stephen in 1550. 
According to Scrivener’s edition of Codex Bezae, p. 435, 
none of the ten or twelve later hands that worked upon the 
manuscript: down to the twelfth century and even later, 
seem to have touched the page on which this narrative 
stands (2054). It would seem, therefore, that no copy was 
ever made of this manuscript either. How much would have 
been lost had it also disappeared entirely ? 

vi. 10. Whether ws xat 7 GAAy is genuine or not is of no 
material consequence so far as the exposition of the passage 
is concerned, but it is important in connection with the ques- 
tion of the relationship of Luke to the other Synoptics. The 
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words are wanting in Mark iii. 5, but occur in Matt. xii. 13. 
See Zahn, Ez, ii. 420. 

vi. 31. Zahn is not sure if Marcion’s text contained the 
Golden Rule in this passage in the negative form. GXK., i. 
680 ; ii. 462. 

vil. 27. Zahn thinks that €urpooév cov should perhaps be 
omitted here (£zv/, ii. 316). 

viii. 43. The words farpot tpocavadécaca 6Xov Tov Biov are 
omitted in BD. Zahn holds it to be an “unworthy insinua- 
tion” to suppose that Luke, being himself a physician, toned 
down the expressions used by Mark as reflecting on the credit 
of his profession. The words are more likely to be a gloss 
from Mark. See Einlettung, ii. 437. 

ix. I. This verse is written three times over in codex = 
This cannot be a mistake. It might have been written twice 
by inadvertence, but not three times. The reason lies in the 
fact related—viz., the conferring of the power over evil spirits. 

ix. 16. The reading evAdyycev éx’ avrods crept into the 
Vulgate manuscript called G by Wordsworth and White from 
the Old Latin. It is now attested also by Syr". See Lewis, 
Some Pages, in loco. Zahn thinks it is deserving of special 
attention (GK., i. 682), In this he is quite right. 

ix. 18. Marcion here had rév viov rod avOpérov. See Zahn, 
GK.,, i. 686. 

ix. 52-56. “It is impossible to suppose that the shorter 
form of the text is the original, and the longer due to a later 
interpolation, as this would imply what is incredible—viz., that 
one of Marcion’s most antinomian readings found its way into 
a large number of Catholic manuscripts (D, the Peshitto, 
Harklean Syriac, most Latin witnesses, Chrysostom, etc.). 
The only probable explanation is that the Catholic writers | 
objected to 544 and 550 on account of the use made of them 
by the Marcionites, and the apparently Marcionitic character 
of their contents. They were particularly offensive when 
taken together. Accordingly, some manuscripts like e and 
Syr" omitted only 544, others, like A C, only 554, while 
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others again, like B L Syr*”, boldly omitted both... . . The 
words were written by Luke and not invented by Marcion.” 
Zahn, GK., i. 681, ii. 468; Hznd, ii. 357. 

x. I. Instead of 70, B D, Tatian, the Syriac, and the Latin 
give 72. According to Zahn, the number has nothing to do 
with the Jewish enumeration of 70 Gentile nations, languages, 
or angels, nor the 70 members of the Sanhedrim, the 70 
translators of the Old Testament, or with any other number 
70. These 70 were not sent to the Gentiles, and Luke gives 
no hint of the allegorical-significance of their number. Any 
such allegorizing was foreign both to himself and Theophilus, 
neither of whom was a Jew. See E7zu1/,, ii. 392. 

xi, 2. On Batrodoyeiy ws of Xovrroi in D, see my Philologica 
Sacra, pp. 27-36. 

xi. 3. There is a certain amount of probability in Zahn’s 
view that Marcion was led to insert cov after dpros émiovotos 
by thinking of John vi. 33 f,, a passage which suggested itself 
to Origen also in this connection. See Zahn (GK.,, i. 677, ii, 
471), who thinks it probable that Marcion interpreted the 
words in a spiritual sense (=supersubstantzalts). 

xi. 53, The text of D here displays several marked varia- 
tions, which, however, do not affect the sense of the passage. 
Zahn sees in them the arbitrary alterations of a later time; 
but Weiss thinks that in some particulars they may preserve 
the original. 

xii. 1. Marcion, seemingly, and Jerome omit zpe@rov, which 
is attested by” most of the Old Latin witnesses, with the 
exception of b. See Zahn, GK., i. 692, ii. 474. 

xii. 14. The words % muepioryy were omitted by Marcion 
(Zahn, GK., i. 682). They are also wanting in the Sinai- 
Syriac (see Lewis, Some Pages). 

xii. 38. The mention of the éorepivy pvdaxy by Marcion 
and other authorities is due, according to Zahn (GK., ii. 683 ; 
Einl, ii. 356), to the “magisterial consideration” that an 
orderly householder would not come home from the festivities 


after midnight or in the early hours of the morning, but at the 
S 
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latest in the first watch of the night, which was still called 
the evening, The reading is also found in Irenzeus, but not 
in the Sinai-Syriac. 

xii. 51. Bade (SON) is found here in Syr™ in place of 
morqoa (De Syr%), mittere (b 1), dotvar (usual text). This 
is interesting in view of Marcion. See Zahn, GK., i. 604, ii. 476. 
Tertullian seems to have been mistaken in thinking that 
paxorpay was read in place of drapepioudr in this connection 
(machaeram quidem scriptum est. Sed Marcion emendat, 
quasi non et separatio opus sit machaerae). 

xiii. 8. See above, p. 193 ff. Chase cites this passage as an 
indication of the laxity of transcription of which D was guilty 
in introducing what appears to be a common agricultural 
phrase. In Columella (De Ke Rustica, xi. 3) we find “con- 
fecta bruma stercoratam terram inditam cophinis obserat.” 
Chase also cites from the manuscript notes of Hort the refer- 
ence to Plutarch, Vita Pompeti, 48, airod dé Tis Kom ploy Kopwov 
kara keparjs Tov BUBAov kareckédace. Better than any words 
of mine are those of Zahn, Ezmledtung, ii. 346:—No one with 
any perception of the difference between naive originality and 
a regularity due to liturgical, dogmatic, and stylistic con- 
siderations can fail to assent to the following propositions— 
viz., (1) as regards contents and form of expression B (ze. the 
text of D and its associates) has preserved much original 
matter, which from the very first was peculiarly liable to 
alteration, and which was set aside by the learned revisers 
from the end of the third century onwards (Lucian, Hesychius, 
Pamphilus), etc. 

xvi. 12. While the common text with Syr*™ reads umerepor, 
for which B L have #uérepov, Marcion alone supports 157 
eil in reading éudv. How is this to be explained? Com- 
pare above, p. 211, and Zahn, GK., i. 682. 

xvi. 19. Zahn denominates the introductory words found 
in D, efev de kat érépay rapaBoAy, “a liturgical gloss at the 
beginning of a pericope.” Blass, too, omits them from the 6 
text. ‘ 
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XVi, 22, 23. x*, most Old Latin witnesses, and the Vulgate 
omit xa‘ at the beginning of verse 23, and read erady ev TH 
ay. This conjunction of the words is attested by Tatian 
“and Marcion. The Sinai-Syriac presupposes the form “was 
buried. And being in Hades he lifted up his eyes.” Atten- 
tion may be drawn to the detailed notice of the different 
readings by Wordsworth and White. They say: Asyndeton 
in Johanne tolerabile, in Luca vix ferendum videtur.. .. Vix 
dubium est quin Lucas ipse scripserit kai éragn’ cal év To 
ay, sed cai secundum in antiquissimis codicibus ut nunc in 
x* casu omissum, ex conjectura tribus modis restitutum 
videtur, sc. cal év to Gép, et év d& TO aon et év To Gdn Kar; 
quae lectiones omnes in codicibus Latinis referuntur, et ter- 
tiam ab Hieronymo ex traditione codicum suorum servatam 
magis quam ex ratione praelatam credimus. See Zahn, GX., 
i. 682, ii. 480. 

xvii. 11. “In all likelihood pécov, without the preposition, 
as given by D, is the original form. This was variously 
replaced by avauéooy (Ferrar Group), which is not amiss, by 
dua_uérov (A X, etc.), which is not so good, and by dia péoor 
(x B L), which is very bad.” Zahn, Etnleitung, ii. 391. 
Compare, also (for uécov), Jilicher, Gleichnisreden Jesu, ii. 516. 

xvii. 21. Marcion inserts ‘dou before éxez, which Zahn holds 
to be original. Syr*” reads “here it is, or there it is,” and 
therefore apparently omits the first ‘dou as well. See Lewis, 
Some Pages. Wordsworth and White omit Tischendorf’s 
g'? from the authorities given by him in support of the 
omission of the second ecce, 

xviii. 20. On the alterations made on the text here by the 
followers of Marcion, see Zahn, GX., i. 616, ii. 484. 

Xviii, 25. The evidence in support of the readings rpjuaros 
and Geddes is very strong (8 BDL). The choice of the 
terms tpyua for rpv’rnua Or Tpuu“adrsa, and Beddovn for pagis, 
betrays the language of the physician. See The Expositor’s 
Greek Testament, Acts of the Apostles, Introduction, pp. 9-11 ; 
Zahn, Eznlectung, ii. 427 f., 435 f. 
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xx. 35. With reference to this verse, Tertullian makes the 
following charge against the Marcionites : Nacti enim scripturae 
textum ita in legendo decurrerunt : “quos autem dignatus est 
deus illius aevi”; “illius aevi” “deo” adjungunt .. . . cum sic 
legi oporteat,“ quos autem dignatus est,” ut facta hic distinctione 
post “deum” ad sequentia pertineat “illius aevi,” etc. Zahn 
insists, as against Ritschl, Hilgenfeld, and Volkmar, that this 
requires not only the insertion of tro Tod Ocov after car- 
a€wévres, but also the active voice instead of the passive, as 
though the Marcionites had read ols be katn€iwaey 6 Beds TOU 
alavos exelvou, TUXEW Kal THs avacTracews. A similar change of 
construction occurs in Matt. xxv. 41, where it is quite certain 
that ro MTT o1mag .evov is a correction of the stronger expression 
0 HTOlKacev O TaTHp pov, found in D, 1, 22, ten Old Latin manu- 
scripts, and the earliest Fathers. 

xxi. 30. The insertion of rov kaprov avtéy may be but a 
trifling addition, intended to facilitate the sense (Zahn, GK., 
i. 682), at the same time it is an interesting question how it 
comes to be in D, 157, 572 (see above, p. 211). Wordsworth 
and White say that D here is “ex Latinis forsan correctus.” 
Syr*™ agrees with Syr™ in inserting the words. 

xxii. 16. For zAnpwOy D reads cawov Bpwby. On this see 
my Philologica Sacra, p. 38, where it is suggested that these 
two readings are due to the confusion of nba and 53x. This 
occurs several times in the Old Testament—eg. 2 Chron. 
xxx. 22, where 153x is represented in the LXX by owere-. 
Aecav, But even apart from the question of a Hebrew foun- 
dation for the variant, I am inclined to regard xawov BpwOy 
as the original, and 7AnpwOy as the correction. 

xxil. 16-21. The narrative of the Last Supper is extant in 
three forms. There is (1) the common text, (2) that exhibited 
by the two most important of the Old Latin witnesses (b, e), in 
which verse 16 is followed by 19a, after which come 17, 18, 21, 
so that 19 and 20 are wanting altogether, The text of 
Syr*™ and Syr resembles this. There is further (3) the form 
exhibited by D and four Old Latins, which has the same order 
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as (1), but omits verses 19,20. Zahn decides in favour of (2). 
See his Eznlettung, ii. 357 ff. It is to be observed that the 
last discovered Syriac omits the nominatival clause 76 iaép 
vuov exxuvvouevoy after To aluati wou, which is the only member 
that seems to be derived, not from 1 Cor. xi. 24 f., but from 
Matthew and Mark, and that does not agree in construction 
with the rest. This confirms the supposition that these two 
verses are not part of the original text. See Westcott and 
Hort, Votes on Select Readings, p. 63 f.; Plummer, Commentary 
on St. Luke in the International Series (T. & T. Clark). Com- 
pare also the article by the latter in Hastings’ Dectionary of the 
ible (Lord’s Supper). 

xxii. 36. On dparw Basil the Great (d. 379) remarks: 
apatw rot apel o’Tw yap kal Ta TOAAG ToV" avTLYpapwr 
éyer . . . . WSO My Elvae TpdTTAyua GAAa TpOPyTElay Tpo- 
Aéyovtos Tod Kupiov. At present D is quite alone in exhibit- 
ing the reading dpe?, which is worth noting in view of ra 
moda above. 

xxii. 43, 44. These verses, with their mention of the Bloody 
Sweat and the Strengthening Angel, are omitted in A BRT, 
one Old Latin (f), the Bohairic, Sahidic, and Armenian 
versions, and the Sinai-Syriac. On the other hand, they are 
read by the Curetonian Syriac and the Peshitto, by the first 
and third hands of ~ (the second hand enclosed them in 
brackets and cancelled them by means of dots), by D, as also 
by most of the Old Latin witnesses and the Vulgate. In the 
Greek Lectionaries they are omitted at the place where one 
would naturally expect them, but are found in the text of 
Matthew xxvi., together with portions of John xiii, in the 
Liturgy for Holy Thursday. This explains their insertion 
after Matt. xxvi. 39 in the Ferrar Group, at least in 13, 69, 
124. The first of these, moreover, repeats the first two words 
of verse 43 (@6y de) in Luke, but no more. The necessary 
inference is that these verses are no part of the original text 
of Luke. They go back, however, to a time when extra- 
canonical traditions from the Life and Passion of Jesus were 
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in circulation either orally or in writing. Zahn holds that D 
here has preserved what Luke wrote. 

“xxiii 2, Zahn (GK,, i. 668) expressly points out that Mar- 
cion did not invent the additional words cai xatadvovra Tov - 
vomov Kal Tov’s mpogijras, but found them in his exemplar. 
They occur in eight Old Latin and at least five Vulgate 
manuscripts, among which are four of the early codices 
collated by Wordsworth and White. One of them omits ef 
prophetas, while some others have nostram after legem. Weiss 
takes no notice of this addition, nor of the further addition in 
verse 5 of the words aroorpéporvta tas yuvaixas kal Ta Tékva, 
supported by at least two Old Latin manuscripts, both of 
which add non enim baptizantur sicut et nos, while one of them 
exhibits thé still further extension nec se mundant. If the 
addition were really made by Marcion, it would be all the 
more deserving of attention. The omission of the additional 
words in verse 2 is conceivably due to homoioteleuton, the eye 
of the scribe passing from xcatadvovta to kwAvovta. In the 
case of verse 5, the mention of the women and children is quite 
_consistent with what is said elsewhere in the narrative of the 
Passion, but the reference to baptism and purification is not 
so clear. Codex c has the singular baptizatur, but this is 
merely a clerical error. 

xxiii. 34. The case of the First Word from the Cross is 
remarkable. This verse, containing the words, “ Father, for- 
give them, for they know not what they do,” is bracketed in x 
by an early corrector, and then restored ; it is omitted by B 
without being replaced ; it is inserted in D by a hand not 
earlier than the ninth century, and omitted by two Old Latin 
manuscripts, by two Bohairic codices, by the Sahidic version, 
and by the newly-discovered Sinai-Syriac. Is it possible to 
suppose that a Christian would have cancelled these words in a 
Bible manuscript like x, unless he had valid reasons for doing 
So in the tradition of the Gospel text? Zahn thinks they were 
omitted from D by mistake. On the Order of the Seven Words 
see my note in the Expository Times for June 1900, p. 423 f. 
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xxiii, 38. The notice of the three languages in which the 
Inscription on the Cross was written is taken from the text of 
John, and is read by all the Latin authorities with the single 
exception of codex Vercellensis (a). Syr*" is now to be added 
to the witnesses supporting the omission of the clause. Its 
use of the word spua reveals the ultimate affinity of this 
version with the Curetonian Syriac. The interpolation, as 
Zahn rightly asserts (GX., i. 675), points to the estimation in 
which John’s Gospel was held at an early date. Its insertion 
in Luke is undoubtedly erroneous. 

xxiii. 43. The insertion of ro éaimAjjocovT in D, as well as 
the other variants found in this manuscript, viz. éA\evovs, which 
is also read by D in Luke xxi. 7, and Odpoe., which is inserted 
by others in Luke viii. 48, is attributed by Zahn (Einleitung, 
ii, 356) to some preacher who sought in this way to contrast 
the penitent thief with his comrade. With the substantival 
expression éAevois, compare detrvoxAjtwp exhibited by D in 
Matt. xx. 28. On the somewhat rare verb émimAijooey, com- 
pare the new edition of Origen, i. 5, 8; also Clement Alex. 
(ed. Dindorf ), i. 186, 188. 

xxiii. 53. After cefueyvoy U, with a few minuscules, reads 
Kal T POTEKVALT EY Alov péeyar émt tiv Ovpav Tov [UNLELOV, 
while three Vulgate manuscripts have a similar addition et 
| inpostto eo inposuit monumento lapidem magnum. On the 
other hand D, with its Latin, reads cai Oévros (/eg. rTeOevros) 
avroo éxéOnkey TO wynmelw ALBov ov moyts elkoat exvdtov. The 
same thing is found in the Old Latin manuscript c, et cum 
positus esset in monumento, posuerunt lapidem quem vix vigint 
volvebant. The Sahidic and Ti exhibit a similar expansion 
of the text. In this addition, which Scrivener thought was 
“conceived somewhat in the Homeric spirit,’ Harris detects 
a Latin hexameter which the scribe of Codex Bezae “de- 
liberately incorporated into his text and then turned into 
Greek.” See his Study of Codex Bezae in Texts and Studies, 
ii. 1, 47-52. Chase, on the other hand, adduces Josephus, 
Bell. Jud., vi. 5, 3 (Syvo-Latin Text, p. 62 ff.). Compare my 


Philologica Sacra, pp. 39, 58. 
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xxiv. 6. The reading 8a (D, c, Marcion, etc.) in place of 
we is now attested also by the Sinai-Syriac. 

xxiv. 32. In place of xatouévy (a text) and cecarvupévn (D), 
Blass inserts GeGapnuévy in the B text on the authority of the 


old Syriac versions, the Armenian, and the Sahidic. But in the 


Syriac this last reading is due to a transcriptional error of ~p 
for pr (see Blass himself, p. 120, and compare the variants 
“pro and spyo in Rahmani’s Testamentum D. N. Jesu Christi, 
p. 112, 6); and as the Armenian is derived from the Syriac, 
the only question becomes whether the Sahidic reading is due 
to the same error. Kexadvuuéy in D, which has hitherto 


_ baffled explanation, is shown to be a purely clerical error by 


_comparison with Heb. xii. 18, where also xecavuév becomes 


| xexaduupevm in the Greek of D and in Pseudo-Athan. Soe 


xxiv. 34. For Aéyovras D reads éyorres, which is simply a 
clerical error arising easily from the influence of the Latin, 
which would be the same in either case. For the conclusions 
drawn from this reading by Resch, see his Aussercanonische 
Paralleltexte, iii. 779 f. Other examples of the same mistake 
(—es for —ac) occur in Matt. xxii. 165; Acts’ vi iii) vine 
Rom. vi. 13. It is interesting to observe that Origen had 


Liuwvos kat Kredrra (i. 184, ed. Koetschau). 


“XXIV. 97) Zann (GAvoL 681) rejects the supposition that 
the reading gavracua for rvejua was coined by Marcion and 
taken from a Marcionite Bible into D. That he is right 
in doing so appears from Chase, who shows that pavracma 
here is the same as damduoy dodmarov in Ignatius (Ad 


Smyrnaeos, iii, 2). See my Philologica Sacra, p. 25. The 


Semitic equivalent of pavracma as well as of Satmovioy is 
TRY, NINY,? which is used in both the earlier Syriac versions, 


1 See also von Dobschiitz, Das Kerygma Petri, p, 82, where he cites the 
passage of Origen relating to the Doctrina Petri, which is also quoted by Tischen- 
dorf on Luke xxiv. 39, and insists rightly that in the LXX. Satudvioy is never 
employed to represent 137. Conybeare’s articles on ‘‘The Demonology of the New 
Testament” in the Jewish Quarterly Review (1896) I have unfortunately been 


unable to consult. Joh. Weiss never mentions pdvracja in his article on Damonen 
und Damonische in the PRE®, iv. 
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the Curetonian and the Lewis, to represent ¢aytacua in Matt. 
xiv. 26 and Mark vi. 49. I find that xtNw is used for qvedua 
in the translation of Eusebius (Zccles. Hist., v. 16, ed. Wright- 
Maclean, p. 289). 

xxiv. 39. All the authorities agree in saying that Marcion 
omitted the words wWyAagyjoaré me cat tdere, while Tertullian 
and Epiphanius state that he also omitted capxas cat. See 
Zahn, GK., ii. 495, who adds that “the longer clause—ze. 
Wnradioaré pe kat iete—is also omitted by D, it (with the 
exception of Colbertinus), vg, but not Syr*, as Tischendorf 
wrongly states.” This however is a misapprehension. The 
om in Tischendorf refers only to me after WyAadijoare. This 
is omitted by Syr™ as well as by D and also by Syr™. It 
would be more exact to say, however, that the «cai before 
com is also omitted - See Moreover, Syr™™ agrees with 
Syr™ in reading 671 éyw eius avtos after tere. 

The subscription of certain minuscules states that Luke's | 
Gospel was written fifteen years after the Ascension. Some |\ 
say ets "AXeEavdpetay THv peyadny, others év “Péuy, while one ) 
says very strangely, év ty ’“Attixy tis Bowraias, “for Theo- | 
philus, who became bishop after divine baptism.” A, 262, 300' 
also contain here the notice of careful collation. The chapter 
enumeration in these manuscripts is not the same, being 342, 


349, and 345 respectively. 


John. 


In this Gospel the attention of textual critics was long 
confined to the passage vii. 53-viii 11. They failed to 
observe that in other places there are clauses and whole verses 
whose omission or interpolation has to be investigated in con- 
nection with vii. 53 ff, as, for example, iv. 9, v. 3, 4, and that 
interesting questions of textual criticism are raised in other 
parts of the book as well. hos 

Chapter xxi., which the last two verses: of the preceding 
chapter Ceaely. show to be an Appendix, is equally well 
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' 


attested by all the authorities, while the omission of xx. 31 
by the first hand of G is just one of those unaccountable 
phenomena which make their appearance so frequently in the 
domain of textual criticism. The same thing is probably to 
be said of the omission in s of the last verse of chapter xxi. 
Tischendorf was of opinion that this last verse in x, together 
with the concluding ornament and subscription, was not by 
the same hand (A) as had written the Gospel of John, but by 
another (D) who had acted as corrector, and had written part 
of the Apocrypha and six leaves of the New Testament. 
Tregelles, on the other hand, who examined the passage in 
Tischendorf’s presence, thought the difference was due simply 
to the scribe having taken a fresh dip of the ink: that at all 
events the scribe who wrote the Gospel (A) did not intend it 
to conclude with verse 24, otherwise he would have added a 
concluding ornament and subscription as in the case of 
Matthew and Luke. The verse is found in all the other | 
manuscripts and versions with which we are acquainted, and 
the question with regard to ws is interesting only from the fact 
that a few manuscripts do contain a scholium to the effect 
that the verse is an addition (xpocOycn) inserted in the margin 
(€€wOev) by one of the scholars (rivds rév pirordver) and 
afterwards incorporated in the text by another without the 
knowledge of the former (xarayévros (?) 6¢ &owOev ayvola TUXOV 
TOU TPOTOV Ypapéws UT Twos TaY TaAaLaV Mer, OvK axpiBav 
dé, Kai wépos The Too evayyeNlou ypadhs yevduevov). This 
entire note, however, is evidently no more than an inference 
drawn from the contents of the verse, as the Syriac Com- 
mentary of Theodore shows. See further, Zahn, Etnletung, 
ii. 495, and the reference to the Commentary of Ishodad 
in Sachau’s Verzeichnis der syrischen Hlandschriften in Berlin, 
p. 307. 

With respect to the pericope adulterxz, on the other hand, 
we may be quite certain that it did not originally stand in the 


‘This description is elsewhere understood as applying to Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, 
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position it now occupies (vii. 53—viii. 11), nor indeed in John’s 
Gospel at all, although the decision of the Holy Office of the 
13th February 1897, which was confirmed by the Pope two 
days later, obliges Catholic exegetes to hold it as genuine. It 
is omitted ina great many manuscripts and versions—e.g. in 
sBLT. A and C are defective here, but the amount of 
space shows that they could not have contained it. It is 
omitted in the Syriac and Egyptian versions, in the Armenian 
and the Gothic, in some Old Latin codices, and in the earliest 
of the Greek and Latin Fathers. On the other hand it is 
found in all the manuscripts of Jerome and in Codex D, 
which | is the only one of the earlier Greek manuscripts to 
contain it. In some minuscules and later Armenian manu- 
scripts it stands at the end of the fourth Gospel, where now 
Westcott and Hort put it. In minuscule 225, written in the 
year 1192, it follows vii. 36; in the Georgian version it comes 
after vii. 44; while in the Ferrar Group—ze. in minuscules 13, 
69, 124, 346, 556—it is inserted after Luke xxi. 38. Its in- 
sertion after vii. 36 is probably the result of an accidental 
error. In the Greek Lectionaries the liturgy for Whitsunday 
begins at verse 37 and extends to verse 52, followed by viii. 12, 
so that the pericope was, by mistake, inserted before instead 
of after this lection. Its position in the Georgian version is 
the more remarkable, seeing that in the Old Latin Codex b, 
which contained the pericope by the first hand, the entire 
passage from vii. 44-viii. 12 has been evased. As a probable 
explanation of its position in the Ferrar Group after Luke 
xxi. 38, it has been suggested that the scribe inserted it there 
owing to the resemblance between Luke xxi. 37 and John 
viii. 1, and also between Luke xxi. 38 (wp0pife) and John 
viii. 2 (6p@pov). Harris thinks that its proper place is in John 
between chapters v. and vi., because reference is made in 
v. 45, 46 to the Mosaic Law, which is also mentioned in viii. 5. 

But the remarkable thing is that here again the text of D 
differs in a conspicuous manner from that of the other wit- 
nesses. In viii. 2 the words cab xaOicas édidackev adtois are 
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wanting: in verse 4 we meet the sentence éxrespafovtes avrov 
ot lepers a éxwow Katnyoplay avtod, which does not come till 
after verse 5 in the other text: for wovyela D has auapria: in 
verse 5 it reads, Mavoiis 5é év TO vopw@ ExéXevoev TAs ToLa’Tas 
ALOa ery, for which the other text has év 6€ Te vouw Maas 
éveteiiato Tas Toavtas ALOoBoreic Oar: in verse 11, D has 
dmaye where the other text has zropevov. Now, if two persons 
got such an easy sentence as “ Moses in the Law commanded 
to stone such” to translate from Latin, Hebrew, or any other 
language into Greek, one of them might quite well use Kerevew 
and \Oagew, and the other évréAreoOau and AvOoBorew. And 
so the question is suggested whether the two forms in which 
the text exists were not derived from different sources, that of 
D, e.g., from its Latin. But on closer examination the latter 
supposition is seen to be impossible. For-the Latin corre- 
sponding to éywow Kxatnyopiay aitod is “haberent accusare 
€um,” showing that the Latin translator read kaTnyopelv in 
his original,! and for date wdvtas é€eXOeiv he has “uti omnes 
exire,” where again the infinitive speaks for the priority of the 
Greek. On the other hand, it is to be observed that, accord- 
ing to Eusebius (Eecles. Hist,, iii. c. 39, sub fin.), Papias knew 
and recorded an incident sep) yuvauxds él roddais dwapriaus 
SiaBryPetons ért tod Kupilov, iv To Kab’ ‘EBpaious evaryyédcov 
meptéxet. So that the Gospel according to the Hebrews (2.é. 
the Palestinian Jewish Christians) contained a narrative 
similar to this, we may say quite confidently, contained this 
narrative. From that Gospel it was taken and inserted in 
some manuscripts after Luke xxi., in others after John vii. 
By the time of Augustine it was so widely propagated in the 
Latin that he thought it had been removed from certain 
manuscripts by people of weak faith, or rather by enemies of 
the true faith, “credo metuentes peccandi immunitatem dari 
mulieribus suis.” The pericope is no part of John’s Gospel, 
though it belongs to the oldest stock of evangelic tradition. 


1The same variation occurs in Luke vi. 7, where %* 


BS X read karnyopeiv 
{xatnyopicat D), while X¢ A E F have kaTnyoptay. 
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On the question whether it may not originally have stood 
between Mark xii. 17 and xii. 18, and so between Luke xx. 26 
and xx. 27, see Holtzmann in the T/Lz,, 18098, col. 536 f. 
Vide supra, p. 66. 

i, 5. Zahn raises the question what word Ephraem found in 
his copy of the Diatessaron corresponding to xatéraBe, seeing he 
gives vzcz?. In this connection I might (with the proviso that 
the reading may be more easily explained from the Armenian) 
point out that the Syriac word ubmwn corresponds to xatada- 
Bérwoav in Sirach xxiii. 6. This stands elsewhere for apy, 
deoTrotw, e€ovordtw, Kataxvpievo, Kupietw, KpaTd. war also 
frequently represents the Greek xatadayBdvev. The Sinai- 
Syriac for John i. 5 is unfortunately lost. 

igiee.ehe reading dos... eyevvnOn is, so far as is known 
at present, attested by Latin witnesses only, “qui natus est.” 
But as Zahn is careful to point out (Zzwd, ii. 518), it did not 
originate on Latin soil, for Justin presupposes it, and, more- 
over, Irenzeus constantly applies the passage to the Incarna- 
tion, while the Valentinians, who had the usual text, were 
accused by Tertullian of falsification. And it is not proved 
that the two last-mentioned used anything but a Greek Bible, 

i, 17. According to early testimony, this verse, so frequently 
quoted since the time of Ritschl, once ran: “The Law was 
given by Moses, but zs truth came by Jesus.” See Zahn, 
arsch., i. 121, 248. 

i. 18. Zahn agrees with Hort in holding that the originality 


of the reading povoyevns Peds (without the article) is established. 


See Westcott and Hort, Motes on Select Readings; Zahn, 
Einlettung, ii. 544,557; Westcott, Commentary on John, in loco. 
It may be mentioned here that Codex Monacensis of Origen’s 
6 vids 
Commentary on the Gospel of John has jpovoyeviys Geds with 
o and vids both written above the line in a later hand, This gave 
rise-in the Codex Regius to the reading 6 povoyeris vids Peds. 
i, 28. Is it @nOaBapa or BnPavia? The former is exhibited by 
the Sinai-Syriac, the Curetonian, and the margin of the Hark- 


Me 


V 
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lean, and the latter by the other three Syriac, and the Arabic 
Diatessaron. With regard to the former, is it the case, as is 
supposed by many, that it is due simply to a conjecture of 
Origen, and that Syr® and Syr™ took it from him? Accord- 
ing to Zahn (GX., i. 406), Hilgenfeld pointed in this direction 
in the Z/fwT7h., 1883, 119. See also Lagrange, Ovigéne, la 
critique textuelle et la tradition topographique (Revue Brblique, 
iv., 1895, pp. 501-524). Origen explains BnOavia as otxos 
vmaxons, and the Syriac as “place of praise.” Compare on 
this the much-discussed passage in the Gospel of Peter 
(jrraxon nxoveTo, Cc. xi.) ByOaB8apda, on the other hand, he 
interprets as oixos KatacKevjs, so that he must either have 
spelt it Bethbara, N13 m3, as in Jud. vii. 24, or taken it as 
Beth-ha-bara. It is spelt BnOaa8apd in Lagarde’s Oxomastica 
Sacra, 240, 12, and Bethabara in 108, 6 (Bethbaara, Codex 
B). Jerome (see Onomastica Sacra) interpreted the name as 
“domus humilis (=?) vel vesperae” in Joshua xv. 6,as “domus 
multa vel gravis” in xv. 59, and as doikntos in xv. 61, follow- 
ing Symmachus. Luther had Betharaba, but in three im- 
pressions of the New Testament and in three of the Postils he 
had Bethabara (according to Bindseil-Niemeyer), and in the 
margin Bethbara, with a note in which reference is rightly made 
to Jud. vii. 24, “ut mysterium consonet.” See my German or 
Greek-German New Testament. It may be asked if “ Ainon” 
in John iii. 23 has any connection with Bethania. Compare 
ny main Jos. xv. 59. For év Aivév e has zm eremo and f has 
in deserto. How is this to be explained? Compare Zahn, 
Einleitung, ii. 561. 

i. 34. For vios x*, Syr, Syr®, and e read éxrexrds. D is here 
defective. Zahn thinks the latter reading is original, and the 
former an example of an early and widely current alteration. 
Westcott and Hort insert éxAexros among their Voteworthy Re- 
jected Readings. The two readings are combined in some manu- 
scripts “electus filius Dei” See Zahn, Eznl,, ii. 515, 544, 557. 

i. 41. Zahn here decides for the nominative mpatos. Both 
the disciples of John who attached themselves to Jesus found 
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their brother, but Andrew was the first to doso. See Ein- 
lectung, ii. 477 f. 

ii, 2, In his Commentary on the Gospels, extant in the 
Armenian only, we find Ephraem saying, “Graecus scribit 
recubutt et defecit vinum” (§ 53), which shows that he had a 
Greek exemplar before him containing the itacism ékAdOy for 
€xAnOn. See Zahn, Forsch, i. 62,127, and compare Luke xiv. 8, 
where Antiochus, Hovz1, iii., has cataxduOns for KrAOfs. 

ii, 3. Zahn is perhaps right when he says that no critic 
need doubt for a moment that the original reading is the 
longer, genuinely Semitic text exhibited by x*, the Harklean 
Syriac, and the best Latin manuscripts. D is defective, as 
also Syr® and Syr*”, 

iii. 5. Bacielay Tov ovpavady is attested only by s*, a few 
minuscules, by c m, and certain early Fathers, in place of 
Bactrelav Tov Oeod, which has now the support of the Sinai- 
Syriac. - Zahn thinks the former reading to be correct (Ezn-. 
lettung, ii. 294). If that is so, this will be the only place where 
the expression is found in the New Testament outside the 
Gospel according to Matthew, where it occurs some thirty- 
three or thirty-four times. See note on “The Kingdom of 
Heaven” in the Exposttory Times for February 1896, p. 236 ff. 

iii. 24. Zahn (Zzn/, ii. 515) thinks that the omission of the 
article before @vAaxnv shows that there was some uncertainty 
regarding the fact mentioned by John, This, however, is 
open to question. That the insertion or omission of the 
article may be of importance is shown by such examples as 
John v. 1; Matthew xxii. 23; Acts xvi.6; James ii, 2. 

iii. 34. Our knowledge of the text of the Sinai-Syriac here 
rests solely on the last reading of Mrs. Lewis: “ Not accord- 
ing to his measure gave (or, gives) God the Father.” This 
rendering, as well as the insertion of 6 Oeds in many Greek 
texts, is due to the fact that wvedwa was not taken as the 
subject of the sentence. 

iv. 1. For 6 xvptos Tischendorf reads o ’Inaods, which is prob- 
ably correct. ‘O xvtpuos is elsewhere found only three times 
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in John—viz., vi. 23, xi. 2, xx. 20. . According to Zahn (4zu/, 
ii. 391) the first two passages are explanations outside the 
Gospel narrative interjected by the evangelist, while the words 
in the last passage are spoken from the point of view of the 
disciples. 

iv. 9. The words od yap cvyypavtat “lovdator Lapapetrars 
were retained by Lachmann and by Tischendorf in his 
seventh edition, because the only authorities known at that 
time for their omission were D abe. But when the first 
hand of 8 appeared in confirmation of the testimony of these 
witnesses, the words were dropped by Tischendorf and 
bracketed by Westcott and Hort. Syr™ and Syr" insert 
them, and perhaps Tatian. Zahn is inclined to admit them. 
“The classic brevity of the interjected explanation speaks for 
its genuineness.” See his Aznlettung, ii. 549. 

Vv. I. 9 €opTH is supported by x C ete. and éopT7 by A B D 
etc. On the chronology, see Zahn, Ezulectung, ii. 516. 

v. 30, 4. After Eypav D alone inserts zapadutinov, and then 
adds, with A? C? ITT A A II (this last, however, with asterisks), 
the clause éxdeyouévav tiv tov tdatos Kivnow. The shorter 
text is given by s A* B C* L. The whole of the fourth verse 
is omitted by s B C* D, 33, 157, 314. In this case D and A 
change sides. Within the limits of the verse there are a 
great many variations, which show that it is a very early 
addition. Some of the words are hapax legomena, like S:jrore, 
Tapaxn, voonua. Zahn thinks the gloss may have been one of 
the “expositions” of Papias. According to the Commentary 
of Ishodad, Theodore of Mopsuestia did not consider this 
verse as part of the Gospel of John (Sachau, Verzeichnis der 
syrischen Handschriften, p. 308). See Zahn, Evnlettung, ii. 557. 
Cyril says the incident occurred at Pentecost. 

v. 36. Zahn (Aznd,, ii. 557) calls petSov a difficult reading, 
and one that could not have been invented: “I, as a Greater 
than John, have the witness of God.” 

vii. 8. ovw has taken the place of od« in all the uncials 
except s D K M P,a fact which reveals its antiquity. Ov« 
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is retained also by Syr™ and Syr™. The change was intro- 
duced to obviate the inconsistency between vii. 8 and vii. ro. 
Porphyry (apud Jerome, Contra Pelagium, ii. 17) on the 
ground of ov«, accused Jesus of “inconstantia et mutatio,” 
and Schopenhauer (Grundprobleme der Ethik, 2nd edition, 
Pp. 225) cited this passage as justifying an occasional falsehood, 
saying that “Jesus Christ himself on one occasion uttered an 
intentional untruth.” See Zahn, Eznlectung, ii. 547. 
vii. 15. See Addenda, p. xvi. 

vill. 57. According to the authority cited in the 7hLz., 
1899, p. 176, the first hand of Codex B is supposed to have 
written eopaxece: “the final e¢ has been erased, and the e 
preceding it changed into a.” I have examined the photo- 
graph of B in the Stuttgart Library, and can find no trace of 
an e ever having stood after a. The blank space of the size 
of two letters is meant to divide the sentences, It is the 
case, however, though neither Tischendorf, Fabiani, nor the 
pamphlet of 1881 mentions it, that the first hand wrote eopaxes, 
which was then made into ewpaxas by means of a stroke 
drawn through the o. The matter is not insignificant in view 
of what is said in Westcott and Hort’s Votes on Orthography, 
Appendix, p. 168. Burkitt supposes that eopaxece was the 
reading of the ancestor of s B ( Texts and Studtes, vol. v. 5. p. ix). 

1 When examining Codex BI took occasion to look at certain other passages, 
and discovered some strange mistakes in Tischendorf’s statements with regard to 
that manuscript, as I did previously in the case of Codex D. In 3 John 13 B has 
Aaa for &Ad’, on which Tischendorf has no note. Westcott and Hort mention 
the passage in their Motes on Orthography, ii. p. 153, but say nothing about B. 
On Jude 5 we find Tischendorf saying in his Apparatus: edoras sine vuas cum 
ABC?.... s¢(Gb%) add. vuaas cum x K L. But vyuas stands quite plain in 
B. Had they known this, Tischendorf and Westcott and Hort would certainly 
have printed their text differently. How far back this false testimony with regard 
to B extends I am unable to certify. It is found in Tischendorf’s seventh edition 
of 1859, and in Huther’s Commentary of the same date. I repeat my Ceterum 
censeo, that two or three sharp eyes should really revise the statements current 
about B. This one is repeated from Tischendorf by Baljon, Weiss, and all our 
Commentators. At the same time, Weiss has quite properly inserted vyas in his 
text, on the ground that while there was no occasion for its interpolation, its 
omission is quite conceivable. He will, no doubt, be gratified to see His reasoning 


confirmed by this weighty testimony afforded by Codex B, 
av 
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xii. 7. rer7jpnxev, without wa, has the support of a compara- 
tively large number of manuscripts. Peerlkamp and De Koe 
read Wa tl... . Tetipynxev; Zahn (Hzul, ii. 518) has no 
doubt that the correct reading is wa... . Typjoy, and that 
it was replaced by teri/pnxev (without iva) on the ground that 
this Mary was not among the women who came to the 
sepulchre to anoint the body of Jesus. He says that the true 
text presupposes that Mary would like to use the remainder 
of the ointment to anoint the body of Jesus after his death, 
and that the words of Jesus were intended to prevent Mary 
and the disciples afterwards following the suggestion of Judas. 

xiii. 2. The change of a single letter here is important from 
a harmonistic point of view. x* B L read Seizvou yiwopévov, 
Ze. “during supper,” but x¢ A D have deirvov yevoyévov, which 
means “after supper.” Compare Zahn, Ezvlectung, i. 520. 

xiii. 34. On the form in which this saying was cited by the 
Marcionites, see Zahn, GK. i. 678. 

xviii. 12 ff. The Sinai-Syriac, probably following Tatian, 
gives the following arrangement of the verses—viz., 12, 13, _ 
24, 14, 15, 19-23, 16-18, 25-28. On this see Zahn, Azz/, 
ii. 521. Spitta would arrange the verses, 12, 13, 19-23, 24, 14, 
15-18, 256, 27,28. See Zahn, Hzwl,, ii. 558. It does some- 
times happen that a leaf of a manuscript is misplaced, but it 
is hard to account for such transpositions as these. Compare 
the Journal of Theological Studies, October 1900, p. 141 f. 

xix. 5. Though not properly connected with the criticism 
of the text, the question may be asked here, by way of a 
contribution to a subject much discussed of late, whether 
the expression (dod 0 dvO@pwiros may not be connected with 
xw2 12. Compare o dvOpwmos and o vids tod avOpe@mov in 
Mark ii. 27, 28. In this passage of John, B omits the article © 
before dv@pwrros, reading idov avOpwmos simply. See the 
Expository Times, November 1899, p. 62 ff., “The Name Son 
of Man and the Messianic Consciousness of Jesus,” where 
Schmiedel’s article with the same title in the Protestantische 
Monatshefte is noticed. 
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xix. 37. The quotation, according to Zahn, is made from 
the Hebrew. The LXX has éiBrdWovra mpos me av0 dy 
katwpxycavto. The later Greek versions all seem to have kept 
the first three words as in the LXX but to have variously 
corrected the second clause, for which Aquila gives ody @ 
efexevtycav, Theodotion ee dy é€exéevtnoav, Symmachus 
eumpoober ére€exevtnoav. Compare with this Apoc. i. 7, ofrives 
avr ov e€exévtycay ; Barnabas vii. 9; ovrovrat QuTOV . 
kaTakevtyncavres; Justin, Deal, 32, érvyviocea Oe eis bv eLexevtcare. 
It has accordingly been supposed that John in the Gospel 
and Apocalypse followed some unknown Greek version which 
exhibited the characteristic forms 8Woyra (found only in 
John and Barnabas) and eis by é€exévrycay (given by John, 
Justin, Theodotion, and partly by Aquila). But this sup- 
position is simply a proof of unwillingness to admit a palpable 
fact—viz., that in the Gospel and Apocalypse John gives an 
independent rendering of the original text of Zechariah xii. 10, 
and that Barnabas and Justin follow John. See Zahn, 
Einleitung, ii. 563. 

The subscriptions state that the fourth Gospel was written! 
thirty or thirty-two years after the Ascension, at Ephesus, in 
the reign of Nero, or, as some say, of Domitian. It is also 
said to have been published by Gaius, the host of the Apostles 
(dia Taiov rov Eevoddxov Tay arocroAwy). Others say that it 
was dictated to Papias of Hierapolis the disciple of the 
Apostle. On the alleged autograph (¢é:0xe.pov) preserved at 
Ephesus, see above, p. 30. 


ACTS. 


It would unduly enlarge the extent of this work were I to 
go on mentioning all the passages in the Acts that are more 
or less striking from the textual point of view. This book has 
already been more frequently referred to than the others. I 
would again refer the student to Zahn’s /utroduction. agree 
with that writer in thinking it impossible in many cases to 
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suppose that a scholiast manufactured the text we now find in 
Codex D with no other material before him save the usual text 
and his inkhorn. At the same time there is undoubtedly room 
for much diversity of opinion with respect to many matters of 
detail. I would instance such a simple narrative as that of 
Acts iii. 1-5, and ask what reasonable ground a copyist could 
have had for altering ¢ into odtos, arevicas into éuBréWas, 
BrAbov into &rénor, éeixev into arevioas Or Vice Versa, OT for 
omitting or inserting Jrdpxwy or AaBew. Such changes 
might, however, be introduced by an author who writes a 
passage twice over. Without himself being fully conscious of 
his reasons for doing so, he might substitute a final construc- 
tion for a participle, introduce or remove an asyndeton, replace 
one word by its synonym, and make all the striking linguistic 
changes which a comparison of the two texts reveals. 

Time will show whether I am right in my conjecture that 
éBapuvare in iii. 14 is due to an error in translation. In illustra- 
tion of the interchange of \aot and cdcpovin ii. 47, I have cited 
in Philologica Sacra, p. 39, a number of instances of the con- 
fusion of py or Noy with aby or xoby, to which I would now add 
Daniel viii. 19, Sirach xlv. 7; xlvii. 4; Matt. i. 21 (in the 
Curetonian Syriac). Compare also Eusebius, Eccles. Hizst., 
iv. 15, 26; History of Mary, ix. 17; xiv. 11 (ed. Budge). 
Whether the change in the passage in question is really to be 
explained in this way, or by the supposition of an “anti-Judaic 
tendency,” as Corssen prefers (Gottinger gelehrte Anzeigen, 
1896, vi. 444), may be left an open question for the present. I 
would just point to one thing in favour of my view, and in 
answer to what Zahn says in his Eznlectung, ii. 423. He says 
there: “ Linguistic considerations are against the supposition 
that a pure Greek like Luke, the physician of Antioch, was _ 


1 Further instances of changes requiring investigation are:—epwray and 
mapakadew ; opay and GeacOar ; ayery and gepey 5 epxerOat and vrayew; vrapxew 
and emt; ovy and peta; es and ev; ews, mexpt and aypi; evwmoy and 
<umpoobey ; eTepos and adAos ; otxos and oiia 3 mois and maidcov ; moArs and kwmn 5 
Aaos and oxAos; vaos and tepov; peyyos and dws; active and middle voice 
apxerOa, etc, a 
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able to read a Hebrew book. For a thousand Jews (Syrians 
and Copts) who were able at that time to read, write, and speak 
Greek, there would be at most a single Greek possessed 
of a corresponding knowledge of Hebrew or Aramaic. And 
I confess that I have hitherto sought in vain for this rara avis.” 
Quite true, but how do we know that the physician of Antioch 
was a pure Greek? All the Prologues to the Gospels unani- 
mously call him “ natione Syrus.” I have pointed out in my 
Phitlologica Sacra, p. 13, what is very generally admitted, that 
in the New Testament “EAAnves denotes simply the “ heathen,” 
whether they speak Greek or not.) The woman mentioned in 
Mark vii. 26 was a ‘EAAnvis Lvpo-Powikicoa TO yévos, and in 
the same way Luke was a“E\Anv of Antioch (Acts xi. 20), but 
Lvpos To yévos. He is one of the thousand who could read, 
write, and speak Greek, though he was not above making such 
a mistake in translation when using a Hebrew or Aramaic 
book as I think he certainly does in Luke xi. 41, and as I am 
inclined to think he does in Acts iii. 14, till I find a better 
explanation of the reading éBaptvare than has yet been given.” 
I am glad to see from Zahn that more than seventy years ago, 
in his dissertation entitled De Codice Cantabrigienst (1827), 
p. 16, Schultz suggested that the text of D may perhaps be 

1 See, however, Romans i. 14, and compare Zahn, Zzm/., i. 263.77. 

2 I have already (p. 37) referred to the frequency with which mistakes, often 


quite incredible mistakes, in translation occur. A few additional instances may 
be cited here. 

There is, for example, that of Ephraem in John ii. 2, mentioned above, p. 287. 

According to Aphraates 41, 16, Jesus promised to the mourners }1DWINI f1?, 
7.e, that they should be evveated, The writer of the text, therefore, that Aphraates 
used, must have taken mapaxadetv here in the sense of ‘‘to entreat.” See Zahn, 
Forschungen, i. 78. 

The same writer (383, 16) renders the words in Luke xvi. 25 viv 5¢ d5¢ mapaxa- 
Aetra in the form 7D MP2 PI NINN, 2.2, ‘but to-day thou er¢reatest of him”, 
where tapaxadeiv is again taken in the sense of ‘‘to entreat”, though a different 
word is used for it. See Zahn, zézd. 

Again, Aphraates (390, 4) renders mapdxAnow (airey) in Luke vi, 24 PINIYA, 
“their prayer, their reguest.” Zahn, 262d. 

The last clause of John v. 14 is rendered ‘‘ that thou mayest have need of nothing 
else,” where xpefa must have been read instead of xeipoy. Zahn, Forschungen, 
i. 161 f. Compare also the Syriac text of Apoc. ii. 135 vili. 13, etc. 
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derived from a Syriac version. According to what I have 
said above on Tatian, this view must certainly be admitted as 
possible, and I see that it has been revived by Chase. 

A new solution of the textual problem in Acts has been 
suggested by Aug. Pott (Der abendlindische Text der Apostel- 
geschichte und die Wir-Quelle, Leipzig, 1900). He thinks that 
the original narrative drawn up by Luke existed as a separate 
work for some time after it had been worked up into our 
canonical Acts, and that notes were taken from the former and 
inserted in the margin of the latter, and in this way came into 
the text of Codex D and its associates. Against this, how- 
ever, there is the fact that similar problems emerge in the 
Gospel of Luke where this distinction cannot be made. 

For the sake of brevity I append notes to a few passages only 
of Acts. ; 

But at the outset I must express my surprise that Wendt, 
even in his eighth edition of 1899, repeats the statement that 
the title of the book in D is zpa£is drrootédwv. Even without 
the assurance given by Blass in his Grammatzk, § iii. 1, 2, it 
should be borne in mind that “dwow stands equally for both 
ddow and ddcew,” and that accordingly mpagis may be either 
mpagews or mpa&s. In the case before us it is the former. As 
illustrations take the following from D in Acts :—Ovvape, 
lii, 12, iv. 7; mort, vi. 7; ss, iv. 30; eynvas Tpls, Vil. 20; and 
conversely Oreupers weyadn, vii. 11; pepers, viii. 21 ; Suvapeces 
and onwots side by side in ii. 22. Compare also Mark vi. 2; 
vi. 14; xiii. 25 ; Luke xxi. 26; Acts viii. 13; (Svvapus Tovavrat ; 
at Svvapus ; Svvapis weyadras). It is true that in every case in 
which the title is written out, which occurs only five times 
altogether, it is wpakis, but this is to be understood as plural, 
like actus in the Latin. It came afterwards to be used as 
singular in the Syriac (Zahn, Ein, ii. 370, 383, 388), but that 
is nothing strange. We say “the Times says”; and we 
have an analogy in the use of the word dzd/a in the Middle 
Ages when the neuter plural dba bibliorum became biblia 
bibliae (singular feminine). 
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i, 23. It is a matter of commentary rather than of textual 
criticism, but Wendt, in his eighth edition, asserts that nothing 
further is known of this Joseph surnamed Justus. Eusebius, 
on the authority of Papias, mentions wapddo£ov trepi “lodcrov 
Tov émixrAnGevta BapoaBdv yeyovds, ws OndnTHpiov pdpyaxov 
e€utrlovtos Kab pndev andes dia THY TOD Kupiov xdpw brropeivaytos 
(Eccles. Hist, iii. 39). The name of Aristion is inserted in the 
margin of this passage in Rufinus’s Latin translation of 
Eusebius. This marginal gloss acquires a peculiar importance 
from the fact that the name Ariston is inserted in the Etsch- 
miadzin manuscript of the Gospels over Mark xvi. 9-20, 
apparently ascribing these verses or their main contents to 
him. Compare Zahn, Ezn/lectung, ii. 231, and see Plate IX. 

iv. 6. On the reading "Iwvabas in D for ‘Iwdvvns, see above, 
Pp. 243. 

iv. 24.) See Harris, Two Important Glosses in the Codex 

v. 39.5 Bezae, Expositor, November 1900, pp. 394-400. 

xi. 27, 28. In his treatise, “On the Original Text of Acts 
xi. 27, 28” (Berliner Sitz.-Berichte, Heft 17), Harnack comes 
to the conclusion that the Western text here cannot be the 
original. 

xv. 20, 21. On Harnack’s examination of the Apostolic 
Decree, see Selbie in the Expository Times for June 1899, 
p. 395. Harnack comes to the same results as Zahn, but 
draws the opposite conclusion from them. See above, p. 232 f. 

xvi. 6. The article is omitted before Tanratuxnv yopav by 
xs ABCD minuscules. For this Blass, on the authority of p, 
which reads “Galatie regiones,” substitutes tas Danarixas 
xopas =“ vicos Galatiae.” On this see Zahn, Eznlectung, i. 
133. The omission of the article does not necessitate taking 
tv Ppvylav as an adjective (so Wendt*) ; it might still be 
rendered “through Phrygia and Galatian territory.” 

xvii. 27. In my Philologica Sacra, p. 42,1 say that it was 
easier to change 7d Oefiov (8) into Tév Gedy (a) than vice versa. 
To this Wendt replies in his eighth edition, p. 294, by saying, 
“In all probability offence was taken at the representation of 
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God himself as an object of 7d Woraddav.” Yes, there is a 
considerable difference between Hector alive and Hector dead, 
and of the latter it could be truly said (/Mad, xxii. 372 f.): 


*O6¢e b€ Tus elrecKev dav és TANalov Edrov" 
"Q momo. 4 para 8) waraxwrepos aupapdac bar 


But the @eiov of which Paul speaks on the Areopagus is most 
assuredly no more and no less a nok me tangere than the @e6s. 
Among the witnesses in support of 7d Oetov is Clement of 
Alexandria. I can only repeat what Zahn says: “Whoever 
is careful to bear in mind that our earliest manuscripts are 
some two hundred years later than Marcion, Tatian, and 
Irenzus, and has any sense of the difference between naive 
originality and a regularity due to liturgical, dogmatic, and 
Stylistic considerations,” cannot but judge differently with 
respect to £. 

xviii. 3. See my article, “The Handicraft of St. Paul,” in 
the American Journal of Biblical Literature, xi. 2, 1892, on 
lorarius as the Syriac rendering of OKNVOTOLOS = iwavTOTdMOS, 
cxvutorouos, leather-cutter, and the notes in the Expository 
Times for December 1896, and January and March 1897. 
Chrysostom calls Paul oxvrorduos, and in the Jnventio 
Sanctae Crucis, it is said, “exercebat artem scaenographiam.” 
This last word I have explained as a confusion with oKnVop- 
padiav, as Professor Ramsay also does. In the Compendious 
Syriac Dictionary of J. Payne Smith (which must not be 
confounded with the Thesaurus of her father), lorarius is 
explained as “a maker of rough cloth for tents or horse- 
cloths.” But there is nothing said about tents even by the 
Syriac scholiasts. The correct meaning will be found in 
Brockelmann. Celsus (Origen, Contra Celsum, vi. 33) speaks 
of éxelvos amd Kpnuvod éppimpévos, ) eis Bapabpov éwopévos, 4) 
ayxovn Temviypwevos, i) oxutoré Hos, 7) NOoEdos, 4 oLonpevs. 
Paul is evidently referred to after Judas Iscariot, but who 
are meant by NOo€d0s and adnpeds? 

xix. 6. I fail to understand how anyone can dismiss D here 
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with the remark, “On account of Paul’s express declaration as 
to the desirability of the gift of tongues being supplemented 
by that of interpretation (1 Cor. xiv. 5, 13, 27), this addition 
seemed to be required in this case where Paul communicated 
the gifts of the Spirit” (Meyer-Wendt, eighth edition, p. 312). 

xx. 4. For AepBaios D* has AouBepios or Aov8pws, and g 
dovertus. Moreover, D* has Bepwiavos, not Bepuavos, as Tischen- 
dorf has it. Valckenaer and Blass insert a comma after Idios, 
and substitute dé for cai after AepBaios, with the result that 
Gaius becomes a Thessalonian, and Timothy a Derbean. 
For this Zahn sees no necessity. See his Azzlectung, i. 149. 

XxXvill, 16. On otpatoreddpyns (8) which Gigas renders 
princeps peregrinorum, see note on xxvii. 1, in Knowling’s Acts 
of the Aposiles, Expositor’s Greek Testament, vol. ii. p. 516; 
article “Julius” in Hastings’ Bzble Dictionary; Ramsay in 
the Expositor, November 1900; Zahn, Eznleitung, i. 389 f. 
Wendt (eighth edition, p. 420) omits the words in xxviii. 16, 
on the ground that their omission either by mistake or design 
is very unlikely, but their insertion, on the other hand, quite 
intelligible. This only shows how little reliance can be placed 
on subjective criticism. 

We are not yet sufficiently well acquainted with the sub- 
scriptions of the minuscules, but it may be cited here that in 
one of them Luke is called cuvéxdnuos IlavXov, and in another 
Oenyopos 6 cuyyparbas aitas eumvetce Oeia. 


PAULINE EPISTLES. 


In the arrangement of the books of the New Testament, 
it has become customary to follow the order adopted by 
Tischendorf and Westcott and Hort, who place the Catholic 
Epistles before the Pauline. In the Stuttgart edition of the 
New Testament, however, I have, in accordance with earlier 
usage, put the Pauline Epistles after the Gospels and Acts. 
Considering what is said by Hort himself in § 422 of his 
Introduction, and also what we find in No. 6 of Berger’s List 


° 
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of the various arrangements of the books of the New Testa- 
ment (fzstotre de la Vulgate, p. 339 f.), it might have been 
more correct to have put Paul immediately after the Gospels, as 
in Codex Sinaiticus. But seeing that the Latin and German 
Bibles at present exhibit the order, Gospels, Acts, Pauline 
Epistles, Catholic Epistles, and that Meyer’s Commentary is 
also arranged on this principle, I have retained this arrange- 
ment for the sake of uniformity. 

Here again I must refer the student for matters of detail to 
larger works, especially to Zahn’s Eznlectung. A few of the 
more important passages will be considered in the sequel, but 
previously something may be said here of the origin and 
circulation of the collective writings of Paul. 

1, Paul, accompanied by Silvanus and Timothy, came from 
Philippi to Thessalonica on his second missionary journey, 
somewhere about the year 54, though Harnack puts it as 
early as 49-50. There he gathered together a church in the 
short space of three or four weeks, if we may credit the 
account given in Acts xvii. 2 in this particular, At all 
events he was not long there. Disturbances similar to those 
in Philippi arose, which compelled him to leave the city. He 
came to Athens. In his anxiety over the internal and 
external circumstances of the newly-founded church at 
Thessalonica, he sent back Timothy from Athens to confirm 
those he had left behind. When his messenger returned he 
wrote to the Thessalonian Church, in all probability not from 
Athens but from Corinth, where he had gone in the interval 
of Timothy’s absence. This letter we know as the First 
Epistle to the Thessalonians. It is uncertain whether the 
apostle, as in most other cases, dictated the epistle, writing 
only the salutation and concluding benediction with his own 
hand (compare 2 Thess. iii, 17: 6 domacuds TH €un yxeupt 
IlavAov, 6 éotw onueiov év Taon emsaToMy obTws ypddw), or 

? On the custom of dictating letters, see Norden, Die antike Kunstprosa (1898), 


p: 954 ff. On the autograph additions to the letters of the Emperor Julian, see 
Bidez and Cumont, Recherches etc., p. 19 (see above, p. 174). 
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whether he wrote it all himself in large letters, as he did in 
the case of the Epistle to the Galatians which he wrote 
mrixors ypaupace (Gal. vi. 11), either on account of some 
affection of the eyes or because he was a craftsman and had 
little practice in writing. The epistle was intended for the 
entire church at Thessalonica, of which Aristarchus, Secundus, 
and perhaps also Gaius (see above, on Acts xx. 4), are known 
to us by name. It was probably addressed to the oldest, or 
most prominent, or most active member of the Christian com- 
munity. At the close of the epistle, the writer expressly 
adjures them to see that it is read by all the brethren. It 
would, therefore, be read aloud at. the next meeting of the 
congregation. There and then, some poor slave or aged 
woman would ask to have the letter for the purpose of 
copying it. What became of the original we do not know. 
In the very first copy that was made, mistakes and alterations 
would make their appearance, and these would be multiplied 
with every fresh copy. 

2. At the close of the Epistle to the Colossians (iv. 16), Paul 
asks that when they have read it, they will see that it is also 
read in the Church of Laodiczans, and that they themselves 
read the epistle from Laodicza (tyv é« Aaodseias) From 
this it has generally been supposed that an epistle of Paul 
to Laodiczea has been lost. An epistle with this title was 
restored at a very early date, in the second century. It is 
no longer extant in Greek, but many Latin manuscripts and 
editions of the Bible contain it, and it is also found in the pre- 
Lutheran German Bibles. But the epistle from Laodicxa 
referred to by the Apostle may perhaps have been the 
circular letter which we now know as the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, and which may have been intended to go, among 
other places, to Laodiczea, and from there to Colossae. How- 
ever that may be, we see that at a very early date there were 
epistles of Paul to various places, and that copies of these 
might be made at each place, and still further distributed. 
A parallel case is that of the Koran, the different recensions 
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of which are distinguished according to the cities whence they 
originated. Even at that time, therefore, the beginnings of a 
collection of the Pauline Epistles might be made. By the 
time that the Second Epistle of Peter was written, it was 
known that “brother Paul, according to the wisdom given to 
him, had written many epistles, in which were some things 
hard to be understood ” (2 Peter iii. 15). 

3. When a great man dies, we have usually a collection of 
the letters he received in his lifetime, but not of those he him- 
self wrote, and to collect these last is frequently a matter 
of considerable difficulty. We have therefore reason to con- 
gratulate ourselves that we have, within the covers of the New 
Testament, epistles of Paul addressed to the most diverse 
regions—to Macedonia (1 and 2 Thess., Philippians), to Achaia 
(1 and 2 Corinthians), to Asia Minor (Ephesians, Colossians, 
Galatians), and to Italy (Romans), not to speak of the so-called 
Pastoral or private Epistles—epistles, moreover, the dates of 
which extend over a period of at least eight years.) It is, of 
course, evident that the appearance of an epistle in this collec- 
tion is not in itself a guarantee of Pauline authorship. But 
on the other hand, the collection must have been made at a 
very early date, because we find, almost without exception, 
not only the same number of Pauline epistles, but also the 
same order of their arrangement. There is scarcely any 
evidence of the circulation of a particular epistle by itself. 
True, the order now usually adopted, which has been the pre- 
vailing order from the fourth century onwards and which 
seems, for the most part, to arrange the epistles according to 
their length (Romans, 1 and 2 Corinthians, Galatians, Ephe- 
sians, and so on), is not the original. In the Muratorian Canon 
(so called from its discoverer), which is a very old catalogue of 
the books of the Bible, the Epistles to the Corinthians stand 


* What an amount of perplexity would have been avoided had Paul been in the 
way of dating his letters exactly, or had the copyists preserved the dates, supposing 
they were there originally! One, but only one, of the epistles of Ignatius bears a 
date—viz. that to the Romans: &ypawa suv tadra Th mpd évvéa karavdav Der- 
TeuBplwy (x. 3). : 
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at the head of the collection and that to the Romans at the 
end. Tertullian had the same arrangement, while Marcion, 
for dogmatic reasons apparently, put Galatians first, then 
I and 2 Corinthians, Romans. The present condition of our 
Epistle to the Romans is also supposed to point to its former 
position at the end of Paul’s epistles to the churches. In that 
epistle the concluding doxology is found at different places, 
while many look upon chap. xvi. I-23 as a separate document, 
originally intended for Ephesus, which was attached to the 
entire collection at the end. Among other varieties of arrange- 
ment it may be mentioned that Colossians frequently followed 
2 Thessalonians. When and where the first collection took 
its rise, and by whom the second arrangement was introduced, 
can no longer be determined with certainty. Zahn thinks the 
first originated at Corinth about the year 85, his reason being 
that it seems to be presupposed in the Epistle to the Corinthians 
written by Clement of Rome about the year 95. The second 
he would date from Alexandria, between 220 and 260. If we 
might suppose that all our extant manuscripts are derived, not 
from separate copies of the Epistles, but from a copy of the 
earliest collection, it would serve to explain how it comes that 
certain corruptions have found their way into the text of all 
our manuscripts—eg. in Colossians ii. 18. On the other hand, 
the variations at the end of Romans, ¢g., are of such a sort 
that their origin seems to be anterior to the formation of the 
collection. 

It is not so difficult to understand how it is that the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, which, it is certain, was not written by Paul, 
varies so much with regard to its position in the collection. 
In the Syriac Bible, and in the majority of later Greek manu- 
scripts, it comes after all the Pauline epistles, the reason being 
that the Syrian Church did not consider it to be really of the 
number of these. (See Westcott, Bzble in the Church, p. 233 f.). 
In the earlier Greek manuscripts, however, it occupies the 
tenth place, standing between the epistles of Paul to the 
churches and the Pastoral Epistles. In the early Sahidic 
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version, and in the Commentaries of Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
it is found between 2 Corinthians and Galatians ; in the parent 
manuscript of Codex B it stood between Galatians and Ephe- 
sians. In his Histoire de la Vulgate, p. 539 f., Berger gives 
seventeen different ways in which the Pauline epistles are 
arranged in Latin Bibles—viz., Col., Thess., 1 Tim. ; Thess., 
Col,1 Tims; "Phil, LaodS=Gels Cols Laod., Thess.; Col., 
Thess., Laod. ; Thess., Col., 1, 2 Tim., Tit., Laod. ; Thess., Col., 
Laod.; Phil., Laod., Heb. ; ‘Heb.; Laod: ;: Heb; 1, 2-Dimenits 
Phil.; Apoc., Laod. ; Ephes., Col. ; Gal., Laod., Ephes. ; Ephes., 
I, 2, 3 Cor., Laod.; Phil., Thess., 1 Tim. ; Apoc., 3, Gor.;*> Colt 
Phil. 


Romans. 


With regard to, the very name and introduction of the 
Epistle to the Romans, it is worth observing, that while the 
words év ‘Pouy are read in verses 7 and 1 5 by all our manu- 
scripts, with the sole exception of G, their omission by Origen 
is attested by the critical work discovered by von der Goltz on 
Mount Athos (vide supra, pp. 90, 190), which says that Origen 
takes no notice of the words: oie év 77 efnyijoe ove ev TH 
pnt pynuoveve. The Latin commentary has them, and pre- 
supposes them in the exposition. Our editions of Origen have 
hitherto given them once in the Greek as well (iv. 287), but 
we must wait for the new edition before we can say with 
certainty that this is correct. The matter is not devoid of 
importance. If the omission is original, then it is possible to 
think that Romans, like Hebrews, was originally a circular 
letter; while on the other hand, if the words are an integral 
part of the epistle, we may suppose with von der Goltz that 
they were afterwards dropped when the epistle began to be 
read in church, so as to make it applicable to all Christians. 
See Jacques Simon, Revue a’ Histoire et de Littérature religeuses, 
iv. !2.(1800) 9177502 ahn, Evnlettung, i. 278 ; ThLOL, 1899, 179. 

i. 3. On the Syriac reading “of the house of David,” see 
Vetter, Der apokryphe dritte K ortntherbrief, 1894, p. 25, and my 
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Note in the Lectionary published in Szudia Stnattica, vi. (see 
above, p. 106), 

i. 13. For od 0 D* G Ambrosiaster read ovx olouat, 
which Zahn thinks sounds more natural, and quite likely to be 
replaced by the other expression so common in Paul’s epistles. 
Einlettung, i. 262. 

i, 15. For tuiv D* reads év buiv, G én’ buiv, g in vobis, 

i. 16. Marcion was accused of having removed TP@Tov OF TE 
mpa@tov from his text. This, however, is not so (see Zahn, 
GK.,, i. 639; ii. 515). It is also omitted in B G, showing, as 
Zahn thinks, that it was regarded as obnoxious at an early 
date (Aznlettung, i. 263). Marcion did, however, drop the 
quotation from Habakkuk in the next verse. 

li. 16. Marcion in all probability wrote 76 edayyéduov with- 
out ou, which is now omitted only by 37 d*. In the time of 
Origen and in the centuries following, Marcion’s disciples 
laid emphasis not on ov, but on the fact that edayyéduov is in 
the singular number. They charged the Church with having 
not one Gospel, but several. See Zahn, Einlectung, ii. 171. 

v. I. Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort, and Weymouth all 
follow the mass of the uncials in reading éywyev, and I was 
therefore obliged to give this as the text of my Stuttgart 
edition of the New Testament. For myself, however, I hold 
with Scrivener and Weiss that éyopev is certainly the correct 
reading. The same mis-spelling occurs in several manu- 
scripts in John xix. 7, jets vowov éywpev. For the reason of 
it, see Schmiedel’s Wener, § 19. According to Zahn, éywpev 
must be considered the right reading, and cavypeba (verse 2) 
taken also as subjunctive. See his Eznlectung, i. 264. 

v. 21. The words rod xuplov jyuev were omitted by Erasmus, 
and, therefore, also by Luther. This is not noticed by 
Tischendorf, nor by Baljon, who follows him. 

xi. 13. duly de is read by 8 A B P, for which D G L have tyiv 
yap. Zahn thinks it difficult to say which is right, but that 
the sense is much the same in either case. LHinlectung,i. 265 f. 

xiii. 3. The conjecture ayafoepy@ is thought by Hort to 
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have a certain amount of probability (Motes on Select 
Readings, in loco). Schmiedel also thinks it deserving of 
consideration (Wzner, § 19). 

xiv. 5. On the omission of yap (B D G), see Zahn, 
Einleitung, i. 2606. 

xiv. 23. Conclusion of the Epistle. The best discussion of 
the Conclusion of the epistle will now be found in Zahn’s 
Einleitung, vol. i. § 22, pp. 267-298, Die Integritat des 
Romerbriefs. Compare also Riggenbach, Kritische Studien 
aber den Schluss des Romerbriefs: two treatises published in 
the Neue Jahrbiicher fiir deutsche Theologie, Erster Band, 1892. 
Bonn, 1892; Dze Adresse des 16. Kapitels des Romerbriefs, 
Pp. 498-525 ; Dze Lexigeschichte der Doxologie, Rim. xvi. 25-27 
im Zusammenhang mit den tibrigen den Schluss des Rimerbriefs 
betreffenden textkritischen Fragen erortert. Also, F. J. A. Hort, 
Prolegomena to the Epistles to the Romans and the Ephesians, 
1895 ; Sanday and Headlam, Commentary on Romans. 

In certain manuscripts prior to the time of Origen, the 
Doxology was found between xiv. 23 and xv.1. It now stands 
after xiv. 23 in A L P and about 200 minuscules, while at the 


same time the epistle is certainly continued to xv. 13. Bengel _ 


alone has suggested a reason for this. He supposes that the 
solemn words in xiv. 23, wav 8€ 5 ob é« rictews dpaptia éoriv, 
were felt to form an unsatisfactory close to a church lection, and 
that the doxology was accordingly inserted here. Moreover, 
seeing that no part of xvi. 1-25 was included in any lection, 
this would be an additional reason for attaching the doxology 
to the end of chapter xiv., as otherwise this grand passage 
might not be read at all. It must be confessed, however, that 
this explanation is not altogether satisfactory. 

It is further to be observed that the Benediction is found 
sometimes after xvi. 20, sometimes after xvi. 23, and some- 
times in both places. In the last case it is found under three 
conditions : (1) before the doxology, (2) without it, (3) after it. 
With regard to the single Benediction, it is inserted after 
verse 20 in s A B C, and after verse 23,inuD.G- An explana- 


OO 
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tion of these variations has frequently been sought in the 
supposition that chapter xvi. is part of an epistle addressed 
to Ephesus, which has in some way been incorporated in the 
Epistle to the Romans. On this supposition the only question 
is whether the whole of chapter xvi. belongs to this Ephesian 
epistle or only the first twenty verses, while verses 21-23 
belong to the original Epistle to the Romans, Improbable as 
this may appear at the first glance, it admits of an easy 
explanation. It may be due to the fact that Romans once 
stood at the end of the collection of Pauline epistles. Or we 
may suppose that the commendatory epistle for Phcebe 
addressed to Ephesus and the Epistle to the Romans were 
written at the same time, and that in sending them off, the 
sheet containing the former by some mistake slipped in before 
the last sheet of the Roman epistle. On this view, the first 


benediction in verse 20,7) ydpus . . . . we” Suey, would belong 
to the Ephesian epistle, while the second, 7 ydpus . . .. peta 


mavrov vuav to the Roman. The uncial L would then be 
right in retaining both, while D E F G will have omitted 
the benediction the first time it occurred, and ~» A B C 
the second time. 

At the same time it cannot be disguised that there are diffi- 
culties in connection with the close of chapter xv. Minuscule 
48 omits the last verse (33). In verse 32, B reads simply iva 
év xapa éXOw, while the other witnesses have é\@@y, and vary 
between cuvavaravowma vuiv and avawiEw uel’ tuov.' Zahn 
thinks that the original position of the Doxology is after 
xiv. 23 and nowhere else. Now the authority for inserting 
the Doxology there only is Land many minuscules, A P anda 
few minuscules having it in both places. If Zahn is right, 
should not the testimony of L be accepted in other places as 

1On these two verbs compare Exod, xxxi. 17, where the LXX has énavoaro 
and Aquila davépuge; Isa. xxxiv. 14, LXX dvaratcovra, Aquila dvépuke ; 
Isa. xxviii. 12, Aquila dévdWugis ; compare also dvdmavots, Matt. xi. 29; xatpol 
dvawtiews, Acts iii. 20. Weiss, in his Commentary, ignores the reading of B in 
Rom. xv. 32; in his discussion of the text he supposes that the text was mutilated 


by a translator, and that D E F G “sought to restore it in their own way.” 
U 
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well as this, or at least have more deference paid to it than 
seems now to be the case. The testimony for the omission of 
the Doxology there has recently been endorsed by that of the 
Palestinian Syriac Lectionary, published in Studta Sinattica, vi. 

xv., xvi. Zahn points out that we cannot consistently lay 
stress on the supposed entire absence of these chapters in 
Marcion, unless we are prepared to maintain at the same time 
that the other passages which he fails to mention, such as 
Gal. iii. 6-9, 15-25, iv. 27-30; Romans i. 19-ii. 1, iii. 31-iv. 25, 
ix. I-33, X. 5-xi. 32 ; Coloss. i, 154, 16, were unknown to him, 
and only smuggled into the text afterwards by falsifiers on 
the Catholic side. Zahn thinks it probable that Marcion 
struck out the numerous personal references in chapter xvi. 
as being useless and unedifying for the Church of his day. 

xv. 23, 24. Zahn holds. that the later Antiochean reading 
edevoouat 7 pos Huds (N° L Euthal., etc.) is undoubtedly spurious, 
and the yap as certainly genuine (Eznlectung, i. 267). 

xvi. 27. Zahn (Eznlectung, i. 286) is inclined to regard @ as 
the correct reading here for two reasons: (1) because the 
incompleteness of the sentence made it liable to correction, 
and (2) because the correction is effected in very different 
ways. In some manuscripts is changed into avré (P, Copt., 
31, 54), in others it is omitted altogether (B F-lat: Syr.); 
while in others again eiy takes the place of # 9 (55, 43-scholion). 

Subscription : zpos “Pwuaiovs simply, s ABCD; others, 
eypapn ard KopivOov dia BolBys tie dcaxdvov, to which some 
add. rie év Keyxpeais éxxAnaolas ; others, eypapy Ova Teptiouv 
érréupOn dé dia Poi Bygs amo KopwOiwv. ‘ 


1 Corinthians. 


All the manuscripts in which the number of the epistle is 
indicated by a word and not by a numeral (a) call it rpadrn, 
never mporépa. Origen, however, says év ty mpotépa 7 pos 
Kopw®ovs 6 TLatdog (ii. 347). 

i, 2. The words wy:acuevors év Xpior@ Inood are read imme- 
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diately after Qeod by BD*G. This arrangement is adopted 
by Weiss, and supported by Zahn as undoubtedly genuine 
(Einlectung, i. 210). Heinrici is inclined to regard it as a 
transcriptional error which was very apt to occur in copying 
stichometric manuscripts. But were there StEhOmetrC t manu- 
scripts antecedent to the time of Codex B? 

ili, 22. Marcion seems to have dropped the name of Apollos 
here. Indeed, there is no trace in Marcion of any of the 
passages where Paul mentions his name. “What was Apollos 
to the Church of the second century?” (Zahn, GK. i. 649.) 

v. 2. For érevOjoare Naber suggests ézevoijoare. This is 
not noticed by Baljon, who is elsewhere careful to mention 
the conjectural emendations proposed by his countrymen. 

vi. 20. It was doubtless owing to a transcriptional error that 
Marcion read adpare between dofdrare and rov Oedv. But 
how it originated, whether from apa de = dpa éy or He ditto- 
graphy, it is hard to =ey 

x. 9. In place of Tov kvptov we find ror Kau, read by 
DGKL, Marcion, Irenzeus (iv. 27, 3), Clement (Ac/. Proph., 
49), and the early versions. See above, p. 152, and compare 
Zahn on the reading Iycovs for xvpsos in Jude 5 (Eznlettung, 
ii. 88 f.). 

xiv. 19. For vot wov Marcion read “per legem” dia Tov 
vouov, which was arrived at partly by a transcriptional error 
and partly by conscious alteration. This could not have 
occurred, however, unless the original reading was dia tov 
voos gov, which is still found in a good many manuscripts, 
and not 7 vot mov, the reading preferred by most of our 
editors. The latter is perhaps the result of an assimilation to 
the construction of yAdooy. 

xiv. 31-34. These verses are variously punctuated by recent 
editors, the main difference being with regard to the arrange- 
ment of the clause ws év macats Tals éxkAnolas Tov wyiwr. 
This clause is referred to verse 31 by Westcott and Hort, 
who place a comma after mapaxadovra and bracket the 
intervening words (32, 33@) as a parenthesis. Tischendorf 
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and Weiss place a period after efpyvys, and link the ws clause 
to what follows. This arrangement Westcott and Hort 
indicate in their margin. For details and reasoning, see the 
Commentaries. 

Xiv. 34, 35. These two verses follow verse 40 in DE FG 
93, Ambrosiaster, and Sedulius. In Codex Fuldensis, verses 
36-40 are found in the margin after verse 33, where they 
were inserted by Victor of Capua (see p. 122), who did not, 
however, remove them from their place further down. He 
must therefore have had before him a manuscript exhibiting 
this arrangement. We must suppose either that all these 
manuscripts are ultimately derived from one and the same 
exemplar, in which this arrangement of the verses occurred, 
or, as Heinrici suggests, that the original document itself gave 
occasion to this variety by having these verses written in its 
margin. Our modern editors are unanimous in following the 
usual order. 

xv. 38, Zahn has shown that in all likelihood the substitu- 
tion of rvejua for the first cua was due to certain followers 
of Marcion. See his GK. i. 615 ; also Zedtschrift fiir Kirchen- 
gescthichte, ix. 198 ff. 

xv. 47. On Marcion’s reading, 6 devrepos xviptos é€ ovpavod, 
see Zahn, GK. i. 638, who suggests that this may have been 
an early gloss that Marcion made use of, seeing that it is in 
the highest degree improbable that the heretic and some of 
his most violent opponents should alter the original text in 
exactly the same way. 

xv. 55. Tertullian found vetoes in Marcion, and he therefore 
leaves it an open question whether the word signifies victoria 
tua or contentio tua (v. 10, p. 306). See Zahn, GK. i. cae 

xvi, 22. On “Maranatha,” see Zahn (Eznlectung, i. 215 ff.), 
who, while admitting that no objection on the ground of 
language or grammar can be made to reading the word as 
NAS [9 =0 Kvplos yuav FADev (not épxetat or édevcera), prefers 
with Halévy, Bickell, and Néldeke, to take it as yn sp= 
Kvpie €pxov, which corresponds to the Peshitto rendering of 
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Apoc. xxii. 20, pw xv NN (Epxou Kipte "Incov). See note by 
Schmiedel in the Hand-Commentar on 1 Cor. xvi. 22, and 
the article by Thayer in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, 
sub voce. Luther has “Maharam Motha,”’ but whence he 
derived this I do not know. 

Subscription: éypady aro Pidirrwy (rie Makedovias) dia 
Lrepava kai Poptovvarou kat Ayaixovd (Kovaprov) cat Twobéov; 
al. j76 LavXov kat ZwoOévous ; al. aro "Edérou tis ’Acias. 


2 Corinthians. 


i. 12. Recent editors adopt the reading dyory7: on the 
authority of s* ABCKMP etc. Zahn, however (Azm/e- 
tung, i. 243), prefers awAoryt: as given by xe DEG ete. 
Meyer thinks that awAoryte was substituted for ay:drnre as 
being the more usual expression. Tischendorf is wrong in 
saying: de suo add. syr*" e¢ cum puritate. The Syriac has 
moses NmDUD) oNNVDIDD NMwwaa—Ze. év amAdTyTL Kal év 
etAukpweia! Kat év xapite [Tov] Oeod averrpadnuey ev TH KoTMH 
Kal OUK €V. . ... 

vii. 2, Zahn (GK. i. 650; ii. 515) thinks perhaps the whole 
section vii. 2-xi. I was omitted by Marcion: “Let us cleanse 
ourselves from defilement of the flesh and blood .... for I 
espoused you as a pure virgin to one husband, (even) Christ.” 

Subscription: éypagy axo Pidirmwy (+ Tis Makedovias) 
+ dia Tirov (+ BapvaBa) cat Aouxa. 


Galatians. 


i, 8. As illustrating how far the sharpest critic may be led 
astray by his fondness for conjectural emendation, it may be 
mentioned here that Hitzig (Das Buch Hiob, 1874, p. 199), 
suggested that H AX> formerly occupied the place of ipeis 
in this verse, and that this means 7 apxzepevs ! 


1 See 1 Cor. v. 8, where the Syriac has NMIW"P—2.e. ayidrntos—for 
aAndelas. 
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i, 18. For Kygav, as given in our critical editions, Zahn 
(Einlectung, ii. 14) would read Ilérpov. He accounts for the 
remarkable transition from the name Ilérpos in ii. 7, 8 to 
Kydas in ii. 9, 11, 14 very well by saying that Paul in the 
latter verses is echoing the language used by the Judaizers 
from Palestine, just as he does in speaking of the Three as 
orvAo. Seeing that Paul persistently employs the name 
Ky@as in 1 Corinthians, a scribe might have introduced this 
name, with which he had become familiar, into Galatians i. 18 
also, just as “Ioxapisrys was carried over from the Synoptics 
into most manuscripts of John’s Gospel, displacing the title 
azo Kapvérov. The following table will show the distribution 
of the Greek manuscripts in support of the readings Kydas 
and Ilérpos in Galatians :— © 





Kndas. Tl érpos.. 
Gal. i. 18, —~x* A B 17, 67**, 71. nD EF G Kode eB 
ee — omnes. 
if Pi —— omnes. . 
i. 9,. SBCKL Pete. D E F G(A omits). 
li,.t1,.. 8 ABC HP. DEE GRE, 


i. 14; iN A BC lo, 17, 67**, 137, DEFGK LE. 


It will be observed that in ii. 9 K L P take the side of ~ (A) 
B, while in verse 11 P alone does so, and that DE F G are 
the only witnesses that are consistent, 

ii. 5. of ovde is omitted by D*, by Tertullian, who ascribes - 
the negative to Marcion (Adv. Marcionem, v. 3), by certain 
manuscripts known to Victorinus Afer, who says “in plurimis 
codicibus et latinis et graecis ista sententia est Ad horam 
cessimus subjectiont,” and by the Latin translator of Irenzeus 
(Adv. Haereses, iii, 13, 3). Ambrosiaster calls attention to 
the discrepancy between the Greek and Latin manuscripts : 
“ Graeci e contra dicunt Nec ad horam cessimus,” and ‘similarly 
Sedulius. Bengel remarked on the proneness of scribes to 
insert. or omit a negative: “Omnino apud Latinos lubrica 
sub calamo est won particula.... . Saepe etiam in graecis 
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aliisque ov« omissum.” See Haussleiter, Forschungen, iv. 31 ff, 
who says that the subject is one deserving of special treat- 
ment. Bengel refers to the exhaustive discussion “ de nega- 
tionibus quae Pandectis Florentinis recte male additae vel 
detractae sunt,” but there might be a good deal said on these 
theological Szc e¢ Non also. ye 

A single letter or little word more or less, and the sense of 
a passage is completely changed. Did Paul say that in ‘his 
contention with the Apostles he gave place “ for an hour,” or 
“ not for an hour,” ofs pos epay, Or ois ovdé Tpos Hpay, OY Tpos 
@pav.simply? In Gal. v 8 is it 4 wescuovn ex Tov KadovrTos 
Uuds, or ovk ex? In1 Cor. v. 6 is it “your glorying is good” 
or “ zot good,” cadov or ov kadov? In Rom. iv. 19, carevonoev 
or ov xatévoncev? In 2 Peter iii. 10, evpePjoerae or ovx 
evpeOrjcera, or are both these wrong? Compare, for example; 
the reading maxpay in Matt. viii. 30, where almost all the 
Latin witnesses, and Jerome too, read “xox longe”; and 
John vi. 64, where we have of uy miotevovtes, and also of 
mortevovtes (8G). In this latter passage the reading “ cre- 
dentes” was adopted in the Sixtine edition of the Vulgate, 
but “ox credentes” in the Clementine; Wordsworth and 
White decide for the latter against the Sixtine text. In 
John vii. 8, x D R etc., read ov«, for which B and the majority 
of the witnesses have ov7w, but this is manifestly a correction: 
In John ix. 27 we have ovk jxovcare, where a solitary Greek 
manuscript (22), which, however, has the support of the 
Vulgate and half the Old Latin witnesses, reads yKovcarTe : 
audistis. In Romans v.14 we find both rovs uy auapravoyras 
and rovs éuapravovras. In I Cor. iii. 7 A reads dare o puTevov 
éotiv ri, omitting the negative ; in ix. 8 we have both raira 
Aye: and raira ot Aéyer; while in xiii, 5 B and Clement of 
Alexandria actually assert that “love seeketh what is o¢ her. 
own, TO wy éavriis”! Again, in I Cor. xv. 51 the position of 
the negative fluctuates between the first and second member 
of the sentence, so that we have wavres wev ov and ov rarTes. 
Similarly, in Col. ii, 18 we find & édpaxey and a [an EOpaKeV 5 
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and in Apoc, iv, II #oav Kai éxricOncay and ovk noav Kat 
exticOnoav—z.e. “they were called out of nothingness into 
existence.” 

In Codex D seven cases of this variation occur in Acts 
alone—viz. iv. 20, v. 26, 28, vii. 25, xix. 40, xx. 20, 27. 
Compare, further, Matt. xii. 32, where in place of adeOijoerat 
B* reads ovk adeOjoerat. In Matt. xvii. 25 one Latin manu- 
script makes Peter say “utique non” in answer to the ques- 
tion, “Doth not your master pay tribute?” We have in 
Matt. xxi. 16, dxovers and ov« dxoves; xxi. 32, mereneAnOnre 
and ov pmeremerjOnre; xxiv. 2, o0 BAérere and Brérere. In 


eco > > F eee ot b) 4 2Q% Ne 
Mark viii. 14, ovc efyov and efyoy; xiii. 19, cal od ben, ovde py 


and ovd’ ov. Luke xi. 48, cuvevdoketre: uy cuvevdoKelre ; XXL 
exxwpelrwrayv: wy éxxwpeltwoav. John ii, 12, ob} oAXds: 
mToAXas; XV. 19, ovK éore: Ate ; XX. 8, ériarevced : ovK érloreveen. 
Acts xxv. 6, wAelous: ot wAelous. Rom. iv. 5, uy épyacouevey: 
epyatoudry (Studia Sinattica, vi. p. \xvi); x. 3, obx UmeTaynoay : 
imeraynoay (2b:d.). 1 Cor i. 19, cwerav : acuverwv 3 iv. 6, 
a py: va; iv. 19, od Tov Adyov: Tov Adyov; Vi. 5, ovdels 
copes: codpds; vi. 9, ov KANpovomijrovat: KAnpovourorovety 
(B* 93) and vice versa in verse 10. 2 Cor. v. I, aXEtpoTroinTos : 
ovk axelporroinros (non manufactam). Gal. iv. 14, ovk é€ov- 
Oevijoare: é£ovOenjoare (s*). Heb. x. 2, ovk dy: dy: kav. 
2 Pet. i. 12, uedAArjow: ovK Guedow: ov MeAAjow. I John v. 17, 
ov mpos Oavatov: mpos Pdvarov. Apoc. iii, 8, pixpav: od 
ukpav. 

ii, 20. Tischendorf fails to mention that Marcion read 
ayopacavros (redemit) in place of ayarioavros. The variant 
is of sufficient importance to justify a reference to Zahn, GK. 


'To these examples, gathered quite incidentally, one might add as many from 
the Old Testament and other books if one paid any attention to them in reading, 
Take, for example, Herodotus i, 24. Was the votive offering that Arion set up 
at Taenarum péya or od wéya? In the Germania xv. I did Tacitus say of the 
Germans ‘‘ zon multum venationibus, plus per otium transigunt,” or ‘‘ meeltam 
venationibus, etc.” ?- In the new edition of Origen (i. 87, 16) Koetschau reads 
&xphoiua where the manuscript and the earlier editions have yphoiua, and-he lets 
an ov« stand which others omit, etc. 


(yt 
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ii. 499. I cannot at this moment recall any instance of a 
confusion between ayopacas and ayamioas, though it is not 
an unlikely mistake to make. In Leviticus xxvii. 19, the 
first hand of B by mistake wrote dyopacas for d&y:acas. 

v. 9. Epiphanius accused Marcion of having altered évmoi 
to dodot. See Zahn, GK. i. 639; ii. 503. Cf above, p. 76. 


Ephesians. 


Tertullian says (Adv. Marcionem, v. 17): Ecclesiae quidem 
veritate epistulam istam ad Ephesios habemus emissam, non 
ad Laodicenos, sed Marcion ei titulum aliquando interpolare 
gestiit, quasi et in isto diligentissimus explorator. Nihil 
autem de titulis interest, cum ad omnes apostolus scripserit, 
dum ad quosdam. 

iv. 19. For amydynxores Dhere reads aayAmikdres. A glance 
at ANHATHKOTEC and AITHAITIKOTEC will show how 
easy it was to make such a mistake in the days of uncial script. 

v. 14. The reading érnfavoes tov Xpicrot is attested by 
D*, some Latin manuscripts, and Theodore of Mopsuestia. 
See above, p. 254. 

Subscription: éypady azo ‘Pons :+ dca Tuxikov. 


Philippians. 


i, 3. evyapisT® TH Oew mov is read by nA BDcE? KLP; 
and éyw ev evyapicTo TH Kupiy nuov by D¥E* FG. Zahn 
defends the latter in the Zectschrift fiir kirchliche Wissenschaft, 
1885, p. 184, and in his Ezn/ectung, i. 376 calls it the “ genuine 
text.” Haupt says (Meyer’, 1897, p. 3): The reading éyw 
pev evxapicr@, which is commonly ignored, is, it appears to 
me, rightly recommended by Zahn and Wohlenberg. But 
Haupt himself ignores the second half of the reading tw xupim 
juov (for ro OeH mov), which is far more important from a 
theological point of view, and is content merely to explain at 
length why Paul should thank “zs God, Weiss, in his Zext- 
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krittk der paulinischen Briefe (pp. 6, 7), mentions éyw, but says 
nothing about «ey, or the change from xupiw judy to Oew pov. 
But you cannot run with the hare and hunt with the hounds. 
If you accept éyw uev evyapior@ you cannot reject To Kuopio 
jyov. Haupt, moreover, thinks it is far-fetched to suppose 
with Zahn that éyw uev contains an allusion to something the 
Philippians had said. But that is by no means the case, as 
we may learn from what Deissmann and Harris tell us of 
the epistolary style of those days (see A Study in Letter 
Writing, Expositor, September 1898, p. 161 ff.). But if the 
Western group preserves the correct text at the very outset 
of the epistle, what about it further down? 

i. 7. For xaprtos Ambrosiaster has “gaudii,” so that he 
must have read yapas. J. Weiss proposes to read ypetas 
(Z/Lz., 1899, col. 263). yxapis and xapa are. frequently inter- 
changed—e,¢. in Tobit vii. 18; Sirach xxx. 16. X¢pov is 
found for yapav in Ps, xxix. (xxx.) 11. The scribes felt a 
difficulty with ypefa in Rom. xii. 13, and still more so in 
Ephes. iv. 29. Ephraem found xpela in place of yetpov 
in John v. 14 (see above, p. 293, note 2). : 

i, 14. Zahn and Haupt omit rod Ocod with D K etc. So 
does J. Weiss, who takes occasion to make certain important 
observations on the attempts hitherto made to restore the 
text. See ThLz., 1899, col. 263. 

iii. 14. Till lately Tertullian was our only authority for the 
reading “palmam incriminationis” in place of +6 Bpaetov 
Tis dv Kjoews (De resurrectione carnis, 23). It was accord- 
ingly supposed that he had read dveyrAjoews instead of ave 
k\jcews. We learn now from the Athos manuscript, dis- 
covered by von der Goltz, that Origen also cited the reading 


aveykAnaias in his commentary as being aveyvocpevoy vy Tisw 


avttypagpo. Even supposing that twa avtiypaga turned out 
to be no more than a single copy, or even Tertullian’s quota- 
tion which Origen had become acquainted with in some 


way, his mention of this reading is in the highest degree 


interesting. 
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Subscription: éypagy dé ‘Pouns:+6v "Exrappod!rov : + 614 
Tio8éou kat "Exrappodirov. 


Colossians. 


li, 16. On the reading xipyarw suggested by the rendering 
of the Peshitto, and the Latin version of Ephraem’s Com- 
mentary on the Pauline Epistles, see above, p. 168 f. It was 
advocated by Lagarde in his Prophetae Chaldaice, p. li. Zahn 
rejects it on the ground that it would require rep! Bpdcews 
in place of éy Bpwce:, and also that xpivew agrees better with 
cataBpaGevew in verse 18. ; ; 

ii. 18. On this difficult passage see above, p. 168. Zahn 
thinks it quite certain that uy is a later insertion even in the 
Syriac, seeing that Ephraem knows nothing of it. Of.the 
various conjectural emendations, he regards that of C. Taylor 
as the most probable—viz. dépa xeveuBarevov. This is also 
the view of Westcott and Hort. See their /ztroduction, “ Notes 
on Select Readings,” zz loco; Zahn, Einlettung, i. 339. 

iv. 14. The words 0 fatpos 6 wyamnrds were omitted by 
Marcion, See Zahn, GK. i. 647; ii. 528. Two minuscules 
omit the words 6 ayamyros. 

' Subscription: ey pagy aro Pons ia Tuxixou (+ kat TinoPéov) 
Kat Ovnoimov. 


1 Thessalonians. 


ii. 7. One can easily see how doubt should arise as to the 
correct reading here when we observe the form of the words 
in the uncial script, ETENHOHMENNHIIJIOI Moreover, 
we must remember that N at the end of a line was very fre- 
quently indicated merely by a stroke above the preceding 
letter, thus: ETENHOHME. The same alternative readings 
are presented in Hebrews v. 13, and in Clement of Alexandria, 
i. 140, 7, where Codex F exhibits javot, and M, which is the 
most important manuscript, has vijrior in the text and izcox in 
the margin. 
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ii, 15. Zahn (GK. ii. 521; cf also i. 644) restores Marcion’s 
text here in the form rév kat tov Kvpiov [’Incoor] aroxrewavrwv 
kal Tovs mpopyras avrav. Marcion founds throughout upon a 
Western text, and the fact of his agreement in this instance 
with the Antiochean Recension (D, E, K, L,) is declared by 
Zahn to be a mere coincidence, more especially as the latter 
here reads rovs idlous mpogiyras. “Had Marcion,” he says, 
“really written (dovs, Tertullian would have translated the 
passage differently, and would scarcely have applied the term 
adjectio to a qualifying expression inserted before mpogiras.” 
What Tertullian says is, “dicendo e¢ prophetas suos \icet suos 
adjectio sit haeretici.” The term Zé.09 is employed so fre- 
quently to represent the pronoun when no particular emphasis 
is intended to be conveyed, that there seems to me no neces- 
sity for Tertullian translating rovs (Sious rpogrras suos pro- 
phetas, or rendering the words in any other way than prophetas 
swos. Compare above, p. 211. 

iii. 3. Lachmann here reads mydty doatverOa with Reiske 
and Venema. Beza and Bentley suggested caAever Oa, Hol- 
werda avatvecOa, Peerlkamp ourageoOa. Zahn-has no hesita- 
tion in adopting yydéva calves Oa, which he understands in the 
original (metaphorical) sense of to flatter, to talk over or 
cajole. See Einleitung, i. 158. 


1 Timothy. 


i. 4. Ockodouiay, or ofkodouiy, which is attested by Irenzeus 
and a good many Latin witnesses, and received into his text 
by Erasmus, is nothing but an early transcriptional error for 
olkovomiav. 

iii, 1. “The reading dvOpdzivos 6 Adyog is attested in Greek 
only by D*, but it was the prevailing reading in the West till 
the time of Jerome. When I consider the improbability of 
its being invented, and its liability to alteration in conformity 
with 1 Tim. i. 15, iv.9; 2 Tim. ii. 11 ; Tit. iii, 8, am compelled, 
in spite of the one-sided nature of the testimony, to conclude 


p> ee ee ye 
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that it is original. It is a proverbial expression of general 
application and profane origin” (Zahn, Einleitung, i. 482). 
This reading is usually ignored by our editors and commenta- 
tors, and yet the passage is one that plays an important part in 
the ordination of the clergy, and therefore one on the correct 
interpretation of which a good deal might depend. Westcott 
and Hort merely mention it in their Votes on Select Readings 
and insert it in their Appendix. It is not cited by von Gebhardt 
in his edition. For my own part I am not quite convinced of 
its originality. At the same time it is hard to understand 
how IIIZTO® by any clerical error could be transformed into 
ANINOS, and so become ANOPOIIINOS. 

iii, 16. In his Forschungen, vol. iii., Beilage iv. p. 277, “Zum 
Text von 1 Tim. iii. 16,’ Zahn published two or three lines 
from some parchment fragments in the Egyptian Museum of 
the Louvre, which, he thinks, belong to the IV-VI century. 
The last three lines run—evoeBevas MuoTnp ....| w epavepwOn 
eevee | kale’... He says, “The w. in the second last 
line is undoubtedly meant for 3. This adds another to the 
Greek witnesses supporting this reading, which has till now 
been attested only by the Latin manuscripts, by other am- 
biguous or doubtful witnesses, and probably by the first Greek 
hand of Codex Claromontanus. The «a: in the last line is, so 
far as I am aware, supported by no other evidence.” The 
reading @eos, which was formerly so much discussed, seems to 
be simply an early transcriptional error, OC being read as 
O@C—ze. Aeos with the usual mark of abbreviation. The old 
dispute over the reading of the earliest manuscripts (most of 
them exhibit a correction at the place), whether the middle 
stroke of the © in the oldest codices AC is by the first or 
second hand, or whether in the case of A it may not be simply 
the tongue of an E shining through from the other side of the 
parchment, cannot seemingly be decided now in the present 
state of the manuscripts! Codex A was examined by 


1 In his Lucian Lagarde gives examples of his being deceived by certain 
letters shining through from the opposite side—e,e, Esther v. 22 and 27. This 
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Scrivener both with and without the aid of a magnifying 
glass perhaps twenty times in as many years. Dean Burgon 
devotes seventy-seven pages of his Reveston Revised to a dis- 
cussion of the reading. The facility with which a variant of 


this sort may arise is shown by the perfectly analogous pas- 


sage, Joshua ii. 11. Here B and F read xupios 0 Oeos vuwy OC 
ev ovpavw avw, While on the other hand A in place of OC has 
OC, which in this instance is correct. In 1 Tim. ili. 16 the 
other witnesses—viz. the versions and the Fathers—throw 
their weight into the opposite scale. 

iv. 3. Isidore asks whether xwdvdvrev ... . améxerOat 
Bpwuarwv may not be a epadua of the scribes for avréxeo Oat, 
to which Oecumenius replies that it is no epdAua Kaddypaguxdy 
but good Attic Greek for kwiew ard Tie Bpdcews. The ex- 
planation of Theophylact, however, is nearer the mark, that 
ouuBovrcgev is to be supplied from xwAdew. Bentley, 
Toup, Bakhuyzen, and Bois would supply ceXevdvtwy before 
améxe@Oa, while Hort suggests the substitution of n antec Oat 
or kat yeverOar in place of aréxecOau. There seems to be no 
need of such expedients, 

Subscription : éypagy ard Aaodixelas tires éorly MNT POTrOALS 
Ppvyias tis Karariavns (Ilakatvavys): al. ard Nuxorddews: al. 
aro A@nvav: al. dmb “Pouns+ dia Tirov. 


2 Timothy. 


iv. 19. After ’AxvAay two minuscules (46 and 109) insert 
Aéxtpay TH yuvaika a’rot Kat LYmatav (Lyparav 109) cat Zipvova 
\ aren 5) a . . . . “ 
Tous wous avrov. The interpolation is derived from the Acta 
Pauli, and is to be connected not with Aquila, but with the 
“house of Onesiphorus,.” See Zahn, Einlectung, i. 411. 
Subscription : eypady avo AMaoétkelas: al. ard ‘Pouno+ dre 
ex deutépou tapéary IadXos To Kalcape Népwu. 
latter is a most interesting case. The following verse begins with un, and Lagarde 
thought that the first scribe had added another un by mistake and afterwards erased 


it, whereas it turned out that what he took to be MH was nothing else than HN 
shining through from the other side. 


Le 
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Titus. 


i, 9, 11. Considerable additions are made to the text after 
both these verses by Codex 109. This manuscript is num- 
bered 11 in the Library of St. Mark at Venice, and described 
by Gregory as “haud malae notae.” It contains both a 
Latin and an Arabic version, and dates from the thirteenth or 
fourteenth, or, as some suppose, the eleventh, century. After 
verse 9 we tread: uy yetpotovetv Svyamous unde Staxdvous abrovs 
Towel, unde yuvaicas éxeww &« dvyautas’ unde mporcepxecOucay év 
To Ovotarrypiw Necroupyeiv TO Oeiov' Tovs dpxovras Tovs adixo- 
Kpiras kat dprayas Kat Weioras Kal dverersmovas édeyxe we cov 
dtakovos. After verse II we find ra récva rods idtove yovets 
UBplCovras iy TUmrovras émorouce Kat édeyxe Kat voubérer ws 
TaTnp TéKva. 

Subscription: zpos Tirov (+7is Kpytav éxxAnolas ™ p@TOV 
emlakoTov xetpotornbévTa) éypadn azo NicotdX\ews tH9 Make- 
dovias (missa per Arteman: ad. per Zenam et Apollo). 


4 


Hebrews. 


_ i, 3. Instead of ¢épwy, the first hand of B wrote gavepay, 
which a second hand altered to dépwy, while a third restored 
gpavepov, and wrote in the margin duabéorate Kat Kaké, aes 
tov [? to] wadaor, wy wetraroia. A great deal of material 
might be collected from the margin of old manuscripts, not 
only for the history of Prayer, as von Dobschiitz. recently 
observed, but for other interesting departments of the history 
of civilisation. 
li. 9. The reading xwpis Ocov instead of yapurt Oeov is now 
found only in M and in the second hand of 67. Origen, 
however, was aware of the various reading: ywpis Oeou }) d7rep 
& Tit GvTvypagpow xapitt Oeov. It seems to be a primitive 
transcriptional error, 
x. 34. We have here to choose between decmois and deoplors. 
The latter is manifestly the correct reading. It is attested 
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by A D* and certain minuscules, among which are 37**, 67**. 
This last is a Vienna manuscript (Vindob. gr. theol. 302), 
whose marginal readings exhibit a text closely resembling 
that of the uncials B M, which are defective in Hebrews x. 
Aeouois ou is supported by s D°H K L P, Clem. Alex., 
Origen (i. 41, where, however, uwov is omitted by M* P, 
according to Koetschau’s new edition), and by d e (winculis 
corum). Zahn (Hznlectung, ii. 122) thinks that the connection 
of the reading decuois mov with the tradition of the Pauline 
authorship of the epistle is suspicious. We find the reading 
adopted in those regions where the tradition was accepted. 
It may, however, have been the means of confirming and 
spreading the tradition, seeing that Clement of Alexandria is 
actually aware of it. Pseudo-Euthalius, ¢g., employs the 
reading in support of the Pauline authorship (Zacagni 670). 

In this same verse » A H_ have preserved the proper 
reading éavrovs. ‘“Eavrois, as given by D E K L, is a would- 
be correction. 

xi. 23. In certain manuscripts (D and three Vulgate 
codices) an entire verse is inserted after verse 23: Iicre: uéyas 
yevouevos Mwitons avetAev Tov Atyvrriov katavoay Thy TaTelywoW 
Tov adeAday avTov. Its position shows it to be an interpolation. 

xiii. 9. The present tense wrepitarovytes is exhibited only 
by x* A D*, all the other witnesses having zepiratijoavres. 
The minority are in the right here. A correction is not always 
an improvement. 

xiii, 18. Zahn accepts the cai before rep! yuav. It is found 
only in D dand Chrysostom. This combination of witnesses 
is very rare. 

Subscription : éypady (+éBpaiori 31) aro ths Iradlas did 
Trmobéov: al. ard ’AOnvav: al. aad ‘Poéune. 


CATHOLIC EPISTLEs. 


The variety in the order of the Catholic Epistles is even 
more significant than that of the Pauline. When the Syrian 
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Church of Edessa obtained the New Testament, it consisted 
only of the Gospels, the Pauline Epistles, and the Acts. It 
contained neither the Apocalypse nor the Catholic Epistles. 
This is proved among other things by the fact that not a 
single quotation from these writings is found in the Homilies 
of Aphraates, the date of which falls between 336 and 345. 
At a later date the Syrian Church accepted the Epistle of 
James, 1 Peter, and 1 John, but the four so-called Anti- 
legomena—viz. 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, and Jude—are to this 
day excluded from their Canon of the New Testament. 
Even in the West, James was not reckoned among the books 
of the New Testament previous to the fourth century. There 
is no mention made of it in Africa about the year 300, 
although it was cited at Rome and Carthage at an earlier 
date. At Alexandria, however, all the seven Catholic 
Epistles were counted in the New Testament as early 
as the time of Clement,’ and their place in the Canon 
becomes more and more firmly assured from the time of 
Eusebius onwards.2. At the same time, the order of their 
arrangement varies very considerably. Indeed, every possible 
variety occurs, except that Jude seems never to have been 
placed first, nor 2 Peter last. Thus we find James, 2 Peter, 
3 John, Jude; James, Jude, 2 Peter, 3 John; 2 Peter, James, 
Jude, 3 John; 2 Peter, 3 John, James, Jude; 2 Peter, 3 John, 
Jude, James, etc. It follows that in the case of this group of 
New Testament writings, as well as in that of the preceding, 
it is necessary and possible to distinguish the three longer 
from the four shorter epistles in tracing the history of the 
text. And we see at the same time what justification Luther 
had in drawing a line between these epistles and the principal 
books of the New Testament as having been held in quite a 
different estimation in early times. 

1 Cf Westcott, Canon, Part II. ch. ii. § 1, Pp. 354 ff.; Bzble tx the Church, 
p. 125 f. 


2 Cf, Westcott, Bible tn the Church, p. 153 ff. 
3 See Article on Zhe Catholic Epistles, by Salmond, in Hastings’ Déctzonary of 


the Bible, i. p. 359 f. 
x 
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1 Peter. 


ili. 22, After Oeod the Vulgate inserts deglutiens mortem ut 
vitae aeternae haeredes efficeremur, “apparently from a Greek 
original which had the aorist participle catamiy ; cf 1 Cor. 
xv. 54” (W-H, Wotes, ix loco). See Vetter, Der adritte 
Korintherbrief. 


2 Peter. 


i. 1, Zahn considers éy dixaoovvy the original reading, and 
els Sukacoovyyy a later correction due to taking miorw év étk- 
aocvvy together as “faith in righteousness.” The last two 
words are to be taken with Aaxotow. Einleitung, ii, 59. 

i. 2, Zahn agrees with Lachmann and Spitta in holding 
that ev érvyvooet TOU Kupiov juev is the correct text here—that 
is to say, he omits tod eo cai Inco. Tischendorf’s Appara- 
tus is very diffuse on this verse, and Baljon’s note, which is 
extracted from it, is accordingly not quite satisfactory! Like 
all the other editors, he gives éy émvyvdcer tod Ocod Kal 
"Incot Tot Kupiov yuay in the text, but the only variants he 
mentions are the insertion of Xpicrod after ‘Iycod, and the 
omission of juev. There is no notice of the omission of the 
words rot Geot Kai “Iycot by any of the witnesses, They 
are not found in P, the best manuscripts of the Vulgate (am 
fu dem harl), Philoxenian and Harklean Syriac, nor in 
‘minuscules 69, 137, 163. These last, however, the Syriac and 
the minuscules with m, insert "Inood Xpicrot after jucv. 
Kuhl believes that the shorter form is probably due to the 
fact that in the epistle Christ is everywhere regarded as the 
object of ériywwors. But this is really very improbable. For 
the scribe could not have been aware of this when he began 


1 It is certainly difficult to construct an Apparatus which shall be concise and 
yet clear. In Jude 22 Baljon adopts eAeare in the text, and yet he leaves the 


apparatus arranged in such a way as to suggest that he intended to read eAeyXETE 
with Tischendorf. 
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to write the epistle, so that he must have turned back and 
deleted the words kat Qeov kat Incot afterwards. At the 
same time it is a fundamental principle of textual criticism 
that the /ectio brevior is to be preferred. Reference may be 
made to the Epzlogus of Wordsworth and White, ch. vi., De 
regulis a nobis in textu constituendo adhibitis, where the very 
title of section 4 implies this principle: “Cum brevior lectio 
probabilior sit, codices A F H* M Y plerumque praeferendi 
sunt,” and where the most conspicuous examples of this rule 
are said to be “ Additamenta nominum propriorum, et prae- 
cipue sanctorum—e.g. Jesus, Christus, Dominus, Deus.” It is 
true that in the passage before us we have not simply a case 
of the insertion of a word or words understood ; at the same 
time, here if anywhere the text is more likely to have been 
extended than abbreviated. It remains to be seen whether 
P exhibits a good text in other passages of the Catholic 
Epistles as well as this, but so far as the minuscules 69 and 
137 are concerned, they justly bear a good reputation. Hort 
calls 69 one of the better cursives,and 137 has a text so 
closely resembling that of Codices D E as to be of material 
assistance when these are defective. The minuscules are too 
often regarded as mere ciphers ; as if a cipher more or less 
behind a number did not make a vast difference. In the very 
next verse we find 137 supporting s A in reading ra 7avra, 
which is accepted by Tischendorf and Weiss, and preferred 
also by Kithl. In this instance it contradicts P, which omits 
va with BC K L. 

i, 12. Here peddAj}ow is given by NABCP, od pedAdjow by 
8 f tol (non differam), and ovk auedjow by KL etc. (“the 
Antiochean recension and the Syriac versions,’ Zahn). 
“MedArjow, with the present infinitive, can hardly be simply 
a periphrastic future. The idea is rather that the writer will 
be prepared in the future, as well as in the past and in the 
present, to remind them of the truths they know, whenever 
the necessity arises. As they had no evidence of the fulfil- 
ment of this promise, the copyists and translators found a 
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difficulty with this expression, and hence the variants.” Zahn, 
Etnlectung, it. 53 f. 

i. 15. The reading oovdagw, found in ~ 31, and the 
Armenian, is also attested by the Philoxenian Syriac, a fact 
which Zahn regards as important. “QOn_ transcriptional 
grounds the reading ozovdasw, preferred by our editors, 
would appear to be confirmed by the reading oovddcare, 
exhibited by the Harklean Syriac and a few minuscules. 
But in reality both these latter readings merely serve to show 
that a difficulty was felt again in admitting a promise on the 
part of Peter which he seemed -never to have fulfilled.” Ezn- 
leitung, ii. 54. Compare on peAdrjow above. 

i, 21. It is probable that Theophilus of Antioch (Ad 
Autolycum, ii. 9) read (oi) dytor (rob) Ocod &vOpwrro1, the form 
exhibited by ~ and A (“the chief representatives of the 
Antiochean family”), and also by several Latin witnesses. 
See Zahn, GK. i. 313; Chase on 2 Peter in Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible, vol. iii. p. 801. 

ii. 13. On this passage Zahn remarks (Einlectung, ii. 53): 
“The similarity of 2 Peter to the Epistle of Jude was doubt- 
less a source of textual corruption. But it may also aid us 
in correcting the text. Because, whichever of the two we 
regard as the original, in any case the one is our earliest 
witness to the text of the other. If we accept the reading 
ayanas in Jude 12, it follows either (1) that Jude read 
ayamais in 2 Peter, and that this is the original reading there, 
or (2) that Peter, supposing he wrote second, altered Jude’s 
ayaroas to drarais, which it is hard to conceive, the former 
being so unmistakable, and the latter much less suitable to the 
context. In either case, therefore, ayazats would seem to be 
the correct reading in 2 Peter ii. 13.” No doubt the alteration 
of ayamras to amaras is “hard to conceive,” but it is not 
inconceivable. As illustrating how a piece of writing may 
be misread, it is sufficient to point to Justin’s mistake with 
regard to “ Semoni Sanco Deo Fidio.”! As regards the par- 


‘ The inscription on a column at Rome dedicated to a Sabine god which Justin 
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ticular words before us, I may be allowed to cite my Phzlo- 
logica Sacra, p. 47, where I have referred to the frequent 
confusion of adyaraw and azaraw, ayarn and amary in manu- 
scripts of the Old Testament. In Ps, Ixxviii. 36, for example, 
out of more than one hundred manuscripts that have been 
collated, not one has preserved the correct reading yraryoav; 
all have #ydmyoav. In 2 Chron. xviii. 2 again only one has 
the correct text #ra7ra. From a psychological point of view, 
therefore, it would seem more natural to suppose that ararais 
is the original reading in the passage under consideration, 
and wyamas the transcriptional error. The authorities for 
each are distributed as follows :— 


ayarrats. aTaTals. 
a ¢ AcBmvg, Syr™, REN ad Ot Oh Lk Ra os 
2 Peter 1. 13, heoyr = “=, Sahid. Syre*; Copt, Arm. 


{ sx B K Lvg, Sahid., Copt., 


Jude 12, Sye Sv, Arm. 


AC 44, 56. 

In the first edition of this work I said it was strange, con- 
sidering the frequent confusion of a@yamy and azary, that 
Tischendorf goes by the majority of his witnesses in the case 
of 2 Peter ii. 13 (Westcott and Hort in their text, Weiss, 
Weymouth, and Baljon all do the same), “whereas the same 
word should be read in both cases, and that ayazas. Other- 
wise it would be necessary to suppose that the text was 
already corrupt when the one writer used the epistle of the 
other, no matter whether Peter or Jude: quod variat, verum 
esse non potest.” I cannot understand an argument like that 
of Kithl (Meyer, on 2 Peter ii. 13, p. 428): “ amarats is pre- 
sumably original in one of the passages, most likely in 
2 Peter, as aydmais goes better with tuay in Jude 12 than 
with atrav here. B has d&ydzars in both places, and C in the 
same way a7drais, which is explainable on the supposition 


read as ‘‘Simoni Sancto Deo,” and understood as referring to Simon Magus, 
See Kurtz, Church History (Macpherson), i. p. 97; Neander, Church History 
(Bohn), ii. p. 123, note. 
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that originally the one word stood in the one passage and the 
other in the other. Nearly all recent expositors favour the 
reading datas in 2 Peter.” Iam glad now to have the power- 
ful support of Zahn in my dissent from that view. Reference 
may be made to the excellent article on Jude by F. H. Chase 
in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, ii. 799-805. His first 
paragraph is on the “Transmission of the Text,” and the 
article is a model of what such things should be.t On the 
Philoxenian Syriac see the work of Merx mentioned above, 
p. 106(5). On the rest of the verse, see Zahn, Eznleztung, ii. 71. 
He points out that Tischendorf’s apparatus is misleading here, 
as it fails to notice the omission of vuiv by the Philoxenian 
Syriac, the Sahidic version, the Speculum of Pseudo-Augus- 
tine (m), and by Pseudo-Cyprian. In his opinion it is an 
interpolation due to the ow— of cuvevwxovmevot. These pro- 
nouns are very liable to be interpolated, as is pointed out by 
Wordsworth and White in their EHpzlogus, p. 729, where 
these “additamenta” come next after “Proper Names”; see 
above, p. 238. 

ii 15. On Booép, see p. 243 f. 

ii. 220. In Hippolytus, Refutatio, ix. 7, we find: per’ ov 
mov dé émt Tov aitov BdpBopov avexvAlovto. On the con- 
nection of this with 2 Peter ii, 22, see Zahn, GK. i. 316. 
Wendland tried to make out that it is a saying of Heraclitus. 
Compare also Clement, Adyos Iporpemrixds, x. 96: ves yap, 
paciv, idovrat BopBopw parrov } caBape vdart, kad ert popuT@ 
papyatvovew kata Anuoxpirov. 

iii, 6. The conjectural reading 67 dy for 6’ év Schmiedel 
thinks well worthy of consideration. See his Winer, § 19. 

iii, 10. None of the variants here appears to be the correct 
reading (karaxajoera: in various forms: apancOjcovra: ebpe- 
Oijcerat). What is required is a passive form of féw, or one of 
its compounds (? dcappuijoerat). 

iii, 16. The article is inserted before émisroAais by x and 
KLP (“the Antiochean recension”), but omitted by ACBG? 


* Compare also the articles on 1 and 2 Peter by the same writer in vol. iii. 
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Zahn, who would omit it, points out that év racas Tais emic- 
ToAais would imply a complete collection of Paul’s Epistles, 
and would include all the constituents without exception, 
whereas without the article the phrase contrasts one epistle 
known to the readers with those of all kinds that he had 
written. See Einlettung, ii. 108. Tischendorf admitted the 
reading now favoured by critics in his seventh edition, but 
rejected it in the eighth. This same thing occurs not 
infrequently. See the article on 2 Peter by Chase in 
Hastings’ Dictionary of the Brble, vol. iii. p. 810. 


1 John. 


iv. 3. Von der Goltz has shown conclusively what was long 
a matter of conjecture, that Origen not only knew the reading 
6 Aver TOv Incovy, but seemingly preferred it; and that Clement 
also cites the text in this form in his work on the Passover, 
which is all but entirely lost. He has also established anew 
the reliable nature of the Latin version of Irenzeus in the 
matter of Biblical quotations. See Zahn in the 7ZL0/, 1899, 
col. 180; Hinleitung, ii. 574. 

v. 7. The “comma Johanneum” needs no further discussion 
in an Introduction to the Greek Testament, but its history on 
Latin soil is all the more interesting. The fact that it is still 
defended even from the Protestant side is interesting only 
from a pathological point of view. On the decision of the 
Holy Office, confirmed by the Pope on the 1 5th January 1897, 
see Hetzenauer’s edition of the New Testament, and the notice 
of it by Dobschiitz in the 7/Lz2., 1899, No. 10. On the litera- 
ture, compare also K6lling (Breslau, 1893); W. Orme’s Memoir 
of the Controversy respecting the Ti hree Heavenly Wetnesses, 
1 John v. 7 (London, 1830), New Edition, with Notes and 
Appendix by Ezra Abbot (New York, 1866); C. Forster, A 
New Plea for the Authenticity of the Text of the Three Heavenly 
Witnesses (Cambridge, 1867); H. T. Armfield, The Three 
Witnesses: The disputed Text in St. John (London, 1893). 
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James. 


An Arabic scholion, attributed to Hippolytus, cites this 
epistle under the name of Jude. See Zahn, GK. i. 320,2; 
323, 3. In two minuscules cited by Tischendorf, "laxoéBov 
is followed by rod ddeAgod Oeotd or adeApoGeod, and in one of 
the subscriptions by rod dde\poOeot. The subscription in ff 
reads “explicit epistola Jacobi filii Zaebedei (séc).” See Zahn’s 
Einlettung, i. 75. 

ii, 2. cuvaywynv appears without the article in x* BC and 
one of Scrivener’s minuscules. This reading is accepted by 
Zahn, who sees in it an indication that those to whom the 
epistle is addressed were in possession of several synagogues, 
that is supposing the word to mean meeting-place, and not 
simply assembly, as he himself is inclined to believe. See 
Exnlettung, i. 60, 66. 


Jude. 


5. This verse exhibits an uncommonly large number of 
variants. Thus ¢ddéras occurs with or without vuas after it ; 
for zavra we find both rayras and rovro; while the position 
of dzaé varies, the word being found before zayra, oT, and 
Aaov. But even that is not all. Most recent editors read 671 
Kvptos, but we find also Oru Inoots: 8ri6 Oeds: and 6716 Kuptos 
(textus receptus). Tischendorf’s apparatus might lead one to 
suppose that the witnesses for "Iyoois and 6 Ged omit Sr: alto- 
gether, but that is not so. The ambiguity is due to the loose 
way in which the note is given. Westcott and Hort think it 
probable that the original text was OTIO, and that this was 
read as OTIIC, and perhaps as OTIKC. Kiihl thinks that the 
easiest explanation of the variants is to suppose that xvpuos 
was the original reading, and that Inoovs and Oeds were derived 
from it. But it seems to me that Zahn has better reason on 
his side when he argues for 87: Tyoovs as the original reading, 
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He first of all eliminates 6 Oeds as having no great attestation, 
and as being found alongside of kipios in Clement (dominus 
deus), The choice, therefore, lies between k’pios and Tycots. 
The latter has by far the stronger external attestation, it is 
the Zectzo ardua, and is, on internal grounds, also to be pre- 
ferred. See Ezulettung, ii. 88. 

22, 23. Zahn has a strong impression that this passage lies 
at the foundation of Didache, ii. 7: ov projoets ravra GvOpw7 or, 
ada ovs pev eAéyEes, Tept de GY TpoTevEy, ods O€ ayaryTELs 
Umep Thy Wuxi cov. If this is really so, we have here a piece 
of very early testimony, not certainly to the actual words, but 
to the thought conveyed. See Eznleztung, ii. 86. 

Subscription: At the end of the Armenian Bible of 1698 
we find a note to the effect that “this epistle was written in 
the year 64 by Judas Jacobi, who is also called Lebbaeus and 
Thaddaeus, and who preached the Gospel to the Armenians 
and the Persians.” 


APOCALYPSE. 


Apart from particular passages, the last book of the Bible 
cannot be unreservedly recommended to the devout laity for 
special study, but it is peculiarly well adapted as an introduc- 
tion to the method of textual criticism, and that for two 
reasons. First of all, because the number of available wit- 
nesses to the text is comparatively small, and, secondly, 
because these are more easily grouped here than in the other 
divisions of the New Testament. Reference may be made in 
this connection to the first part of Bousset’s critical studies on 
the text of the Apocalypse, where the distinction drawn by 
Bengel between the Andreas and Arethas groups of manu- 
scripts is correctly emphasized. At the same time Bousset 
himself comes to the rather unsatisfactory conclusion that an 
eclectic mode of procedure is all that is possible at present. 
An attempt has been made above (p. 157) with the conclusion 
of the Apocalypse. We shall now try a few further examples. 
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In order to ascertain the relationship of the manuscripts we 
must select passages that exhibit a considerable divergence of 
meaning with a small variation of form. Such a passage 
occurs in the last chapter. In Apoc. xxii. 14, after the 
words “blessed are they,” we read, in the one class of wit- 
nesses, “that wash their robes,’ in the other, “that do his 
commandments.” That is to say, we have in the one case 


ONTAYNONTECTACCTOAACAYTON and in the other 
OITIOIOYNTECTACETOAACAYTOY. The difference is 


exceedingly small, especially when we consider that in early 
times OI was frequently written Y, and EN at the end of 
a line €. I have no doubt that “wash their robes” is the 
original reading here and that “do his commandments” is the 
later alteration, though, of course, others will hold the oppo- 
site view. For the former we have the authority of » A, for 
the latter that of Q (ze, B°*; see above, p. 80) with its 
associates. The question now becomes: Are there any 
passages where x and A part company, and which are decisive 
in favour of Nx? It is impossible to say offhand whether y or 
A has preserved the correct text. s contains corrections that 
A does not, and vice versa. Take another example. 

The author of the Apocalypse follows the Hebrew idiom, | 
according to which the word or phrase in apposition to an 
oblique case is put in the nominative. Thus we have: 

ii, 20. thy yuvaika TefaBer 4 Aéyoura. Q makes this 7} A¢yer, 
and the corrector of 8 tiv Aéyouoav. Similarly, iii. 12, rH 
kawis ‘lepovoaAnu 4 kataBaivovea, where again Q has #) cata- 
Baive, and »° rag KataBavovons. But it is not only the later 
corrector of s that does this: the first scribe of that manu- 
script does it himself. For example: 

xiv. 12, 8 has rév rypovyvtwy instead of of TnpovvTes; in 
verse 14 éxovra instead of éywy; in xx. 2, tov Spu instead of 


1 See Blass, Grammar of N. T. Greek, § 31, 6, Eng. Tr., p. 80 f. Compare the 
similar German idiom used in the titles of books, ‘‘von X. Y, ordentlicher Professor.” 
How naturally this comes toa Hebrew is shown by the fact that Sal, Bar, in his trans- 
lation of the Massoretic note at the end of the books of Samuel (Leipzig, Tauchnitz, 
1892, p. 158), among other lovely things has “ad mortem Davidis vex Israelis.” 
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6 Ogu, etc. In other places A, in this last A alone, it appears, 
has preserved the correct text. 

There are other places, again, where the correct reading is 
preserved, perhaps, only in a later manuscript, or in none at 
all. We may compare with the idiom in the Apocalypse 
what we find at the beginning of the book in the passage 
about the seven spirits before the throne of God. 

i 4. G30 Tov érTa mveuynaTwy .... éveriov Tov Opovov 
avrov. In the space indicated by the dots Erasmus has & éorw, 
Codex 36 has & ecw, Q and C have 4d, which is adopted by 
Tischendorf and Westcott and Hort, x and A have roy, which 
is adopted by Lachmann, Tregelles, and by Westcott and 
Hort in their margin, while Codex 80 has nothing at all. All 
these variants are explainable on the supposition that the 
original reading was ta. Exception being taken to this con- 
struction, one copyist made it ray, the other d, the third 
supplied the copula, and the fourth dropped the offending 
word altogether. Similarly, in chap. v. 13, 8 alone has pre- 
served the correct reading 70, for which the others have 0 or 
& éorw. Another case is ii, 13, where the writer wished to 
say, “in the days of Antipas, my faithful witness, who was 
slain.” According to the idiom mentioned above, while’ Aytiza 
was in the genitive, 6 waprvs would be in the nominative of 
apposition. But owing to the influence of this nominative, 
"Aytima was made nominative so as to agree with it, and the 
sentence then ran, év rais jucpas “Avtimas 6 wapTus mou . 
jo. ... which could not be construed. The consequence 
was corrections of all sorts. The boldest expedient was 
simply to drop the 6s, but other means were adopted to 
relieve the construction. After 7uépars some inserted ais or ev 
ais, Erasmus read éuais, 8 has év rais, and some Latin witnesses 
iilis, But read ’Avriza in the genitive and all is in order.’ 


1 In this (independent) suggestion I am glad to find myself in agreement with 
Lachmann (Studien und Kratiken, 1830, p. 839), and Westcott and Hort (ii., App., 
137). I see that Baljon and Zahn too follow it. But Bousset still writes juépars 


ats ° 
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The Apocalypse presents quite a number of passages en- 
abling us to distinguish the manuscripts. There is very little 
difference in form between Avcavre and Aoveavre (i. 5), GeToo 
and ayyéAov (viii. 13), Oov and Xévov (xv. 6), but it makes a 
great difference whether we read “who redeemed us” or 
“who washed us,” an “eagle flying” or “an angel flying,” 
“wearing pure linen” or “ wearing pure stone.” These varia- 
tions are the result of. accidental errors in transcription. But 
we meet an instance of zz¢entional alteration in xiii. 18, where 
the number of the beast is variously given as 666 and 616. 

Grouping the witnesses for the former variants we have— 


Les: AvoavTt, s A C, Syriac,! Armenian. 
AoveavTt, Q P, Vulgate, Coptic, Ethiopic. 
Vili. 13. derou, — s A Q, Vulgate, Syriac,} Coptic, 
Ethiopic. ; 
ayyeéXou, P, Armenian. 


The two readings are combined not only by certain com- 
mentators, but in some manuscripts, ayyédou we ceTor. 

xv.6. AiOov kaBapov, A C, am fu demid tol. 

Aivov kaBapdr, P, Syriac, Armenian, Clementine- 
Vulgate. 
Awotv kaBapoy is read by Q, and kaBapovs Xlvous 
by x. 

Tregelles and Westcott alone accept the reading \/Oor ; all 
the other editors regard it as an early transcriptional error. 
Holtzmann refers to the parallel passages i. 13, iv. 4, vii. 9, 13, 
xvii. 4, xviii, 16, xix. 8, 14, in support of Nivoy, but they point 
rather the other way. For “fine linen” Apocalypse has 
Buaocwvos five times, but never once Aivos, which means only 
the material, and not the garment made of it. Moreover, we 
find-a parallel in the Old Testament, though in another con- 
nection, in Ezekiel xxviii. 13, where we read advta XOov 
xpnorov évdédera, so that Af@ov here must not be so conf- 
dently rejected. A/@oy was more liable to be changed to 


? Including Gwynn’s Syriac manuscript ; see above, p, 102. 
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Nivov than vice versa, as the Vulgate shows, in which the 
authorised printed edition has /¢zteo where the manuscripts 
read /apidem. At the same time one cannot but admit that 
primitive transcriptional errors do occur. The reading ayyéAov 
in viii. 13, to which certain manuscripts prefix évds, seems 
to me to be corroborated by aAAov Gyyedoy erduevoy in 
xiv. 6. Or are we to read deroy there in the face of all 
the witnesses ? 

v. I. The correct text here is that adopted by Zahn: 
yeypauuevov éow0ev kal OmicOev katerppayicpuevov. Grotius, 
though mistaken as to the true text, was the first to give the 
right interpretation of the words by taking éw (€cw@ev) with 
yeypauuevoy, and éwbev (67ic0ev) with Kxatrerdppayiouévov. 
“Locus sic distinguendus yeypaumévov éow, cai w0ev Kxatec- 
ppayicpuevov.’ This combination of the words (“haec nova 
distinctio”) was combated for the reason among others that 
it deprived them of all their force and rendered them super- 
fluous, for who ever saw a roll that was written on the outside 
and sealed on the inside. See Pole’s Syxopszs, where it is said 
of Grotius, “tam infelix interpres Apocalypseos est magnus 
ille Hugo in rebus minusculis.”. Zahn (Eznlectung, ii. 596) 
improves the text of Grotius, but retains his connection of the 
words. He holds that érwOev and d7iaGev are not correlative 
terms, and that the idea of a papyrus roll written on both 
sides (6ricOdypadov) must be abandoned; coinpare above, 
p. 43,n.2. The book was, in fact, nota roll buta codex. Two 
things point to this. There is, first, the fact that is said to be 
émt tiv de€tav. Had it been a roll it would have been év ry 
de€ia. Moreover, the word used for opening the book is 
avotéa, and not, as in the case of rolls, dveNlooewv, avetdAciv, OF 
gwarriocev. That it was not written on the outside is also 
shown by the fact that it was sealed with seven seals, the 
purpose of which was to make the reading of the book im- 
possible. Not till the seventh seal is broken is the book open 
and its contents displayed. This @:@dcoy is quite different 
from the @:@dapistoy mentioned in chapter x. 2,9. See also 
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E. Huschke, Das Buch mit 7 Siegeln (1860), to which Zahn 
refers (/z0. cit. 597). 

ix. 17. For vaxwOivous Primasius has spineas (=dxavbivous), 
a reading which neither Bousset nor Baljon, strange to say, 
think worth recording. Bousset rightly observes that in the 
following verse zip corresponds to zupivos, and Oefov to Germdye, 
so that caves lets us see what the writer understood as the 
colour of hyacinth—viz. the colour of smoke. But the ideas 
of “thorns” (sfzueae) and “smoke” are even more closely 
related. 

xiii. 18. Irenzeus found 616 given as the number of the 
beast in some manuscripts, which he could only explain as a 
transcriptional error: “hoc autem arbitror scriptorum pec- 
catum fuisse ut solet fieri quoniam et per literas numeri 
ponuntur, facile literam Graecam quae sexaginta enuntiat 
numerum in zofa Graecorum literam expansam.” In reality, 
however, the change from € to x would be a contraction rather 
than an expansion, and the alteration would seem to be 
intentional, seeing that 666 in Hebrew characters gives the 
Greek form Neron Kesar, and 616 the Latin Nero Kesar. 
Irenzeus himself, however, appeals to the fact that the number 
666 was found év raat Tois crovdatlots Kal apxatos dvtrypadors, 
MapTupovyTwy auTov eKELVOV TOV Kar. Ov TOV "Twavyny EWPAKOTWY 
(v. 30, 1-3). The opening words in the Latin translation 
run, “in omnibus antiquis et probatissimis,et veteribus scrip- 
turis.” The subscription which he himself appended to his 
own principal work (see above, p. 149) shows how scrupulously 
exact he was with respect to avti/ypada, so that we may give 
him credit for having consulted old and reliable manuscripts 
of the Apocalypse. The erroneous reading (616) is now found 
only in C and two minuscules (5 and 11). 

xxi, 11, The only authorities cited by Tischendorf in 
support of the reading dicawOjrw (in place of Otkatoovvny 
mousaTw) are the two minuscules 38 and 79 and the 
Clementine Vulgate. But we find the passage alluded to 
in the epistle which the Church of Lyons wrote giving an 
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account of the Martyrdom of the year 177: tva wAnpwOy 7 
ypapiy 0 avomos avouynocatw ert, Kal 6 Sikatos OikawOijTw ert 
(apud Euseb., Eccles. Hist., v. 1, 58). This lends such support 
to the reading dicawOjrw in Apoc. xxii. 11, that Zahn not 
unnaturally speaks of it as “certainly the original text” 
(GK. i. 201). E. A. Abbott places the date of the Epistle of 
the Church of Lyons as early as 155 (see Expositor, 1896, 
i, 111-126). Another aspect would be given to the question if 
the Greek form of the Epistle were derived from a Latin, or 
if, as Resch supposed, the words were a quotation of a saying 
of Jesus (Agvapha, § 133, p. 263 ff.). 


I take the opportunity of appending to Resch’s work the fine 
saying which Zahn cites from Augustine’s Contra Adversarium 
Legis et Prophetarum (ed. Bassan. x. 659 ff.) as an otherwise 
unknown Apocryphum. The disciples asked Jesus “de 
Judaeorum prophetis, quid sentire deberet, qui de adventu 
eius aliquid cecinisse in praeteritum putantur.” And He, 
“commotus talia eos etiam nunc sentire, respondit : Dimisistis 
vivum qui ante vos est et de mortuis fabulamini.” A similar 
saying from the Acta Petri Vercell. 10 is cited by Harnack in 
connection with the third of the Oxyrhynchus Logia: “ Qui 
mecum sunt, non me intellexerunt.” 


APPENDIX J. 


THE following is a list of writers most frequently cited in critical 


editions of the New Testament. 


They are arranged chronologically, 


but it must be remembered that the dates are more or less uncertain, 
and that in the case of many writers the period of activity lies in 


two centuries :— 


First CENTURY. 


GREEK. 
Clement of Rome, » fl. 95 
Ignatius, 2d, 10770 
Barnabas, . ‘ ; ? 
SECOND 
Didache, 5 ; ? 
Hermas, I4o0P 


Marcion (in Painhanie 
and Tertullian), SBS ils 


Aristides, . : : 139 
Polycarp, . : PGs ERE 
Justin Martyr, d. 165 
Clementine Homilies and 
Recognitions, . « £8, 190 
Papias, : 5 stl Z0 
Gospel of Peter, . 7 aCasel 70 
Tatian, : ne aiyies 
Athenagoras, : Ho 277 
Theophilus of Antioch, d. 182 
Celsus (in Origen), . ca, 180 
Hegesippus, ‘ Betta bete: 
Irenzeus (see Latin), . d. 202 
Clement of Alexandria, fl. 194 





LATIN. 


CENTURY. 


Tertullian, fl. 200 

Irenzi Interpres (according to 
Tischendorf and Gregory, but 
see below). 


Pe 
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THIRD CENTURY. 


GREEK. 

Hippolytus, . fl, 220 
Julius Africanus, . by fla220 
Gregory Thaumaturgus, d. 265 
Origen, d. 248 
Dionysius of Pe ate. d. 265 
Porphyry, d. 304 
Pamphilus, . d. 308 
Methodius, . d. 310 
Didascalia, : iy 
Apostolic Constitutions 

(and fourth century, 

etc.) 

FouRTH 

Arius, . fl. 325 
Pees Nisibenus( Syrian), d. 338 
Eusebius of Cesarea, . d. 340 
Aphraates (Syrian), hile Ric) 
Eustathius, Bishop of 

Antioch, att 3 5 
ZENO, « fl. 350 
Athanasius, . ad. 373 
Ephraem (Syrian), d. 373 
Basil the Great, d. 379 
Evagrius of Pontus, d. 380 
Cyril of Jerusalem, d. 386 
Amphilochius, fl. 370 
Macarius Magnes, 374 
Gregory Nazianzen, d. 390 
Gregory of Nyssa, d. 394 
Diodorus of Tarsus, d. 394 
Didymus of Alexandria, d. 394 
Theophilus of Alexandria, fl. 388 
Epiphanius, . s+ d, 403 
Chrysostom, fl. 407 
Isidore of Pelusium, fl. 412 


LATIN, 


Cyprian, 
Novatian, 
Lactantius, . 
Arnobius, 








CENTURY. 


Juvencus, 
Trenei Tieerpres! 


and Hort). 
Hilary of Poictiers, 
Victorinus of Rome, 
Damasus, Pope, 
Lucifer, 
Pacianus, 
Optatus, 
Philastrius, . 
Gaudentius, . 
Rufinus, 
Ambrose, 
Ambrosiaster, 
Chromatius, . 
Tyconuus, 
Jerome, 
Priscillian, 


mate, 





Victorinus of Pettau, 


(ac- 


cording to Westcott 


Auctor libri De Rane 


Y 
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258 
251 
306 
306 
393 


ea ack aes 


fl, 330 
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FirtaH CENTURY. 





GREEK. LaTIN. 
Nonnus, fl. 400 | Faustus, 
Theodore of Mopenostes d. 429 | Hilary of Arles, 
Victor of Antioch, d. 430 | Augustine, 3 : 
Cyril of ni oac d. 444 | Prosper of Aquitania, . 
Theodotus of Ancyra, . fl. 431 | Sedulius, = 
Basil of Seleucia, . fl. 440 | Leo the Great, 
Socrates, { . fl. 440 | Petrus Chrysologus, 
Theodoret, . Bishop of Gennadius, . 

Cyrus, . d. 457 | Vigilius, 
Euthalius, d. 458 | Auctor libri De Pionis 
Sozomen, fl. 440 sionibus. 
SrxTH CENTURY. 
Candidus Isaurus, . fl. 500 | Fulgentius, Bishop of 
| ' Ruspe, 
Severus of Antioch, . fl. 512 | Justinian, 
Theodorus Lector, . fl. 525 | Ceesarius of Arles, 
Andreas, Bishop of Primasius, 
Ceesarea, . 5 CAs LT 

Maxentius, . : ? Victor, Bishop of Bray 
Cosmas incon _ fl. 535 | Cassiodorus, 
Eutychius, . ‘ . fl. 553 | Gregory the Great, 
Chronicon Paschale. 





SEVENTH CENTURY. 


Antiochus the Monk, . fl. 614 | Peter the Deacon, 
Andreas of Crete, HOA S'S 

Maximus Confessor, . d. 662 

Modestus of Jerusalem, ? 


EIGHTH CENTURY. 


Damascenus, Johannes, fl. 730 | Bede, 
Nicephorus, : . aiyey 


Petrus Siculus, . ; “gent 


400 
429 
430 
431 
431 
440 
455 
459 
484 


Ppeotmpap 


“Soo 
. 53° 
- 543 
. 550 


ch OQ. Fh 


- 565 
Bath s) 
. 604 


jormonmon 


d. 735 
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NINTH CENTURY. 


GREEK, LATIN, 
Photius of Constanti- 
Hope, | : yds, DOE 


TENTH CENTURY. 


Arethas, : é . Pi 
Symeon, . : : fe 
CEcumenius, ‘ . Ca. 950? 


Suidas the Lexicographer, ca, 980 


( 


ELEVENTH CENTURY 


Theophylact, Bishop of 
Bulgaria, . ; A O77 | 


TWELFTH CENTURY. 


Euthymius Zigabenus, . fl. 1116 
Nicetas of Byzantium, . d. 1206 


APPENDIX II. 
"Avriypahoa.. 


I wap intended to give in full those passages of the Fathers known 
to me in which mention is made of manuscripts prepared by them- 
selves or others. In this way I hoped to make a start towards sup- 
plying the desideratum spoken of on p. 154 above. But I feel that 
in order to be anything like complete, this would occupy too much 
space for the present work. Even the passages in which Origen 
speaks of dyr/ypapa, though not “innumerable,” as Zahn says 
with a touch of exaggeration, are yet too numerous to be included 
here. A considerable number of such passages are already given 
in full in Tischendorf’s Editio Octava. I have contented myself 
with giving here an alphabetic list of these, in order to facilitate a 
geographical and chronological survey of the relevant matter. Where 
only one passage is given, it will be found in full in Tischendorf. 
Passages in which the word avréypadov itself or its synonyms (codex, 
exemplar, etc.) does not occur, but where express mention is yet 
made of readings found in manuscripts, are given in brackets. 

Some surprising facts are brought to light by such quotations. 
Witness the remark made by Basil the Great (ob. 379) on Luke 
xxii. 36, who tells us that in Cappadocia in his time many manu- 
scripts, indeed, if the text is correct the majority of manuscripts (ra. 
mods t&v dvtvypdpov), exhibited a reading now found in only one 
single manuscript, and that the main representative of the “ Western ” 
text; I refer to Codex Bezae. See above on Luke xxii. 36. I may 
mention here that a certain ‘‘ Basilius diaconus” was the possessor 
of a magnificent Bible, the cover of the first part of which was 
used for Codex Syrohexaplaris Ambrosianus, The inscription ran : 
+ BIBAOS A TON @OEION|TPA®ON ITIAAATAS KAT|| NEAS 
AIA@HKHS AIA®EP|EI| AE BASIAETO AIAKONO{|. See the 
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facsimile and description in Ceriani’s edition, onumenta Sacra et 
Profana, vol.. vii., folio. 


Adamantius (z.e. Origen), see Hieronymus. 

Ambrosiaster, Rom. v. 14; the quotation should be corrected in 
accordance with Haussleiter, Forschungen, iv. 32 ; (Rom. xii. 13); 
i Cor. v. 3; Gal. it. 5. 

Ambrose, Luke vii. 35; Gal. iv. 8. 

Anastasius, Matt. xxvii. 18. 

Andreas, Apoc. ili. 7. 

Apollinarius, possibly mentioned in the scholia in Codex Marchalianus 

(see Swete’s Septuagint, ili. p. vill), John vii. 53. 

, see Macedonius. _ 

Apollonides, Eusebius, Zccles. Hist., v. 28. 

Arethas, Apoc. i. 2, lll. 7. 

Asclepiades, Eusebius, Zccles. Hist¢., v. 28. 

Athanasius (also Pseudo-Athanasius), Matt. v.22; 2 Thess, i. 9; for 
his mention of the zvxréa made for the Emperor Constans, see 
above, p. 181, note, and p. 184; Zahn’s Forschungen, ill. 100, 
GK. i. 73. 

Augustine, Matt, xxvii. 9; Luke ili, 22; Rom. v. 14; (Rom. xiii. 14) ; 
mi@orxv..5 5 Phil. 0.3. 

Basil (the Great), Luke xxii. 36; Ephes. i. 1; Zahn, Lvznlectung, 

aa 345. 

Bede, Acts, Zasszm. 

Chronicon Paschale, John xix. 14 (see above, p. 30). 

Chrysostom, John i. 28. 

Didymus, 2 Cor. i. 1. 

Epiphanius, Matt. i. 8, ii. 11 (ras wypas éavrdr, } Tovs Onoavpors, ws 
éxer eva. Td dvTypaduy, i. 430, 1085). See Westcott and Hort, 
“Notes,” i loco; Matt. viii. 28; Luke vil. 26, sible. Zl 
(xxii. 43 f.); John i. 28; Ephes. i. 1. 

Eusebius, Matt. xiii. 35, xxvii. 9; Mark i. 2, xvi. 3, 9 ff-; John 
XIX LA. 

Euthalius, Jude 25. 

Euthymius, (Mark xvi. 9); John vii. 53. 

Gregory of Nyssa (Pseudo-), Mark xvi. 2, 9. 

Hermophilus, Eusebius, Zccles. Hist., v. 28. 

Hesychius, Mark xvi. 2, 9. 

Hieronymus (Jerome), Matt. xiii, 35, xxi. 31, XXIV. 17 5 Mark iii. 17, 
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xvi. 9; Luke ii. 33, (xviii. 30), xxii. 43 f. ; John vii. 53; Acts 
xv. 29; 1 Cor. ix. 5; Gal. ii. 5, iii. 1; Ephes. iii. 14; 1 Tim. 
Vv. 19-; Heb. ii. ro. 

Ireneus, Apoc. xiii. 18 (see above, 7 /oco). 

Isidore, Heb. ix. 17. 

Macedonius (see Draeseke, 7%S¢K7., 1890, 12), Rom. viii. 11. 

Marcion, see Epiphanius, Ephes. i. 1. 

Maximinus, 1 Cor. xv. 47. 

CEcumenius, Acts xiv. 26. 

Origen, Matt. ii. 18, viii. 28, xvi. 20, xviii. 1, (xix. 19), (xxi. 15), 
(xxvii. 9), xxvii. 16 ff. (see above, zz loco); Mark ii. 14; . 
Luke i. 46; John i. 28; Rom. iv. 3, xvi. 23 (see Zahn, Zzz- 
leitung, 1. 276, 285)5 Col. ii. 15. 

Pierius, see Hieronymus. 

Severus, Mark xvi. 9. 

Socrates, 1 John iv. 3. 

Theodoret, Rom. xvi. 3. 

Theodore of Mopsuestia, Heb. ii. ro. 

Theodotus, Eusebius, Zccles. Hist., v. 28. 

Theophylact, 2 Thess, iii. 14; Heb. il. 10, x. 1. 

Victor, Mark xvi. 9. 


Mention is made of évréypada in anonymous scholia on Matt. ii. 18, 
xx. 28, (xxil. 12); Mark xi. 13; Luke xvi. 19 (giving the name 
of the Rich Man as Ninive, z.e., Phinees; see Rendel Harris in the 
Expositor, March 1900); Luke xxii. 43 f., xxiv. 13; John i. 29, 
Vli. 53, xxi. 25; Rom. viii. 24. 


FYDE XI. 


Abbot, E., 9, 58. 

Abbreviation, 48, 315, 317, 330. © 

Accentuation, 47, 61. 

Achmim, dialect of, 133, 135. 

Acts, text of, 224, 294. 

Adamantius, 187, 

Additions, 238. 

Adler, 19, 103. 

African Latin, 110, 119. 

Aggaeus, 96. 

Alcuin, 125, 176. 

Aldus, 2. 

Ambrose, 109, 205. 

Ambrosiaster, 148, 205. 

Amélineau, 70, 135, 137- 

Amelli, 113. 

Ammonian sections, 56. 

Andreas, I9QI, 329. 

Anselm, 7. 

Antilegomena, 12, 95, 321. 

Anthony, 135. 

Antwerp Polyglot, ro. 

Aphraates, 98, 216, 254, 293, 32I. 

Apocrypha, 26, 137. 

Apollonides, 200 f. 

Apollos, 242. 

Apostolicum of Marcion, 207. 

Arabic version, 142. 

Aramaic, 93. 

Arethas, 191, 329. 

Arians, 205. 

Arias Montanus, 10. 

Aristion, 142, 295. 

Armenian version, I4I. 

Artemonites, 200. 

Article, importance of the, 258, 287, 
288, 295, 328. 

Asclepiades, 200 f. 

Asterisks, 101, 186. 

Athanasius, 62, 181, 183. 

— Dialogue of A. and Zacchaeus, 

gn. 
Athos manuscripts, 90, 152, 190. 





Augustine, 108, 120, 147. 
Autographs, 29 f, 97. 


Balg, 139. 

Baljon, 24, 168. 

Barabbas, prenomen of, 103, 244, 259. 
Barnabas, 30, 54f. 

Barnard, 154n. 

Basil the Great, 277, 340. 
Basilides, 203. 

Bashmuric dialect, 133. 
Bathgen, 105. 

Batiffol, 73, 75, 139. 

Bebb, 95. 

Bede, 75, 221. 

Bellarmin, 127. 

Belsheim, 112 ff. 

Benedict, Rule of, 173. 
Bengel, 3, 16, 30, 123, 221, 256. 
Bensly, 79, 97, 102, 105. 
Bentley, 16, 77, 83. 

Berger, J. G., 30. 

Berger, S., 111, 116f., 123, 130. 
Bernhardt, 139. 

Bernoulli, 174. 

Bernstein, 100. 

Bertheau, 18. 

Bessarion, 87. 

Beurlier, 117. 

Beza, 9, 64, 221. 
Bibliotheca, 39, 53. 

Bidez, 174. 

Birch, 19. 

Bianchini, 111 f., 131. 
Blass, 32, 65, 163, 224, 260. 
Bohairic version, 133. 
Boniface, 46, 122. 

Bonnet, 26. 

Bonus, 105. 

Boetticher, see Lagarde. 
Bouriant, 135. 

Bousset, 91, 158, 329. 
Brandscheid, 26. 
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Breathings, 47. 

Brightman, 66. 

British and Foreign Bible Society, 4, 
13 

Brugsch, 137. 

Burgon, 83, 146, 159. 

Burkitt, 97, 104 f, 109, 131, 139, 143, 
229. 

Byzantine Recension, 21, 180 ff. 


Canons of Criticism, 16, 234, 239. 

Eusebian, 56, 263. 

Capitals, 34, 59, 261. 

Cary, 160, 

Caryophilus, 14. 

Cassels, 106. 

Cassiodorus, 50, 128, 175. 

Castle, 12. 

Catalogus Claromontanus, 76, 162, 

Catenae, 147. 

Celsus, 144, 204, 296, - 

Ceolfrid, 122. 

Cephaleus, 7. 

Ceriani, 116. 

Ceugney, 135. 

Chapter division, 8, 

Charlemagne, 125. 

Charles the Bald, 125. 

Charles, R. H., 140.. 

Chase, 65, 216, 274. 

Cheikho, 104, 

Chronicon Paschale, 30. 

Chrysostom, 92, 181, 

Ciasca, 135. 

Clay as writing material, 45. 

Clement of Rome, 59, 110, 153. 

of Alexandria, 147, 153, 204. 

Clementine Vulgate, 127. 

Codex, 41. 

Cola and Commata, 49. 

Colinzeus, 7, 

Columns, 37. 

Comma Johanneum, 4, 26, 30, 86, 327. 

Complutensian Polyglot, 1, 

Conflate readings, 245, 

Confusion of vowels and consonants, 
168,ff., 236, 262. 

Conjectural emendation, 167, 

Constans, 181, 183. 

Constantine, 54, 205. 

Contents of manuscripts, 38, 52. 

Conybeare, 79, 99, 142. 

Copinger, 6, 

Coptic dialect, 132, 

Copying, mistakes in, 37, 170, 234 ff., 
313; 330. 
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Corpus Scriptorum LEcclesiasticorum 
Latinorum, 146. 

Corrections, intentional, 192, 209, 239. 

Corrector (S:opOwths), 57- 

Correctoria Bibliorum, 126. ; 

Corruption of the text, Greek and Latin 
terms for, 198. 

Corssen, I16, 123. 

Cotton paper, 36, 44. 

Courcelles, 14. 

Cozza, 60, 62. 

Credner, 65. 

Criticism, object of textual, 28, 156. 

subjective, 157, 

Cromwell, 12. 

Cronin, 68. 

Crowfoot, 105. 

Crum, 135 f. 

Curetonian Syriac, 97, 104, 248. 

Cursive script, 35, 81 f.: 

Cursive manuscripts, see Minuscules. 

Cyprian, 117, I19, 147. 

Cyril Lucar, 13, 58. 





Damasus, 107, 

Dated manuscripts, 69, 72, 300n. 

Deane, 101, 103. 

De Dieu, ror. 

AertvokAntwp, 217, 256. 

Delisle, 123. 

Delitzsch, 2, 4, 5. 

Dialects of Egypt, 132. 

of Palestine, 93, 103. 

Diatessaron, see Tatian. 

Dictation, 234, 298. 

Didascalia, 155. 

Dillmann, 140, 

Dionysius of Corinth, 199. 

Avop§wrhs, see Corrector. 

AtPOépa, 41, 43. 

Dobschiitz, von, 70, 72, 79, 123. 

Dogmatic alterations, 166, 197f., 200ff., 
209, 239. 

Dutch school of conjectural criticism, 
168. 

Dziatzko, 33. 





Eckstein, 139. 

Eclectic method of criticism, 170. 
Editio Regia, 7. 

Editions, number of, 5. 
collections of, 5. 

size of, 7. 

—— Catholic, 25. 

Egyptian versions, 132 ff, 
Ehrhard, 79, ; 
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Ellis, 16. 

Elzevir, 13. 

Engelbreth, 135. 

Ephraem, 98, 106, 216, 254. 

Erasmus, 3, 146. 

Erizzo, 102, 

Errors, sources of, 234 ff. 

Ess, van, 25. 

Ethiopic version, 140. 

Etschmiadzin manuscript, 142, 295. 

Eugipus, 122. 

Eumenes, King of Pergamum, 40. 

Eusebius of Czesarea, 54, 56, 179, 185. 

ees Canons, 56, 263. 
uthalius, 78f., 188. 

Evagrius, 78n. 

Evangeliaria, 39 f., 91 f., 106. 


Fabiani, 60, 62. 

Families of manuscripts, 17, 119, 176 ff. 
Fathers, list of. See Appendix I. 
Fayumic dialect, 133, 135. 
Falsification of text by heretics, 197 ff. 
Fell, 15, 133- 

Ferrar Group, 84f., 99, 177. 

Field, 181, 264. 

Ford, 134. 

Froben, 3, 126. 


Gabelentz, 139. 

Gebhardt, O. von, 7, 22 ., 73, 174. 

Gehringer, 25. 

Gelasian Decree, 183. 

Genealogical method, 164, 171 ff, 

Gennadius, 173. 

Georgian version,. 142. 

Gibson, 97, 105, 106, 144. 

Gildemeister, 140. 

Gnostics, 203 f. 

Goltz, von der, 90, 190. 

Goodspeed, 91. 

Gospels, collection and order of, 161f. 

division of, 56, 61. 

title of, 165, 247. 

Gospel-book of Marcion, 207. 

Gothic version, 137 ff. 

Goussen, 135, 137. 

Graefe, 66, 231. 

Grandval Bible, 125. 

Gratz, 25. 

Graux, 48. 

Gregory, Pope, 125. 

Gregory of Nyssa, 87. 

Gregory, C. René, (hy, Yj Heh tee (ue. 
Tl. 

Grenfell, 74. 
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Griesbach, 18. 

Guidi, 140. 

Gwilliam, 96, 103, 104. 
Gwynn, 102,106. 


Haase, 114. 

Haberlin, 43. 

Hahn, 206 n. 

Hall, Isaac H., 6, 8, 100. 

Hammond, 159. 

Harding, 125. 

Harklean Syriac, 79, 100, 106, 189, 
255) 

Harmony of the Gospels, 16, 98. 

Harnack, 155, 202, 232. 

Harris, J. R., 30, 44, 65, 74, 86, 91, 
97, 102, 105f., 115, 153, 214. 

Haseloff, 73. 

Hauler, 155. 

Haussleiter, 311. 

Hebrew Bible printed, :. 

Hebrews, Gospel of the, 72, 96. 

Hegesippus, 96. 

Heidenreich, 119n. 

Henten, 127, 128. 

Heracleon, 203. ; 

Heretics, their falsifications, 197 ff. 

Hermas, 47, 54. 

Hermophilus, 200 f. 

Hesychius, 61, 62, 183 ff. 

Hetzenauer, 25, 132. 

Heyne, 139. 

Hieronymus, see Jerome. 

Hilgenfeld, 26, 116. Addenda. 

Hill, 105. 

Hitzig, 169, 309. 

Hogg, 106, 214. 

Holtzmann, 6, 116, 

Holzhey, 105. 

Homer, manuscripts of, 33: 

Homoioteleuton, 235 f. 

Hoppe, 139. 

Horner, 134, 136. 

Hort, 21, 170f. 

Hoskier, 5, 62, 83. 

Hug, 61, 182. 

Hunt, 74. 

Hyvernat, 135, 136. 


Iberian version, see Georgian. 
Ignatius, 146, 300n, 
Illustrated manuscripts, 51. 
Indiction, 69. 

Indiculus Cheltonianus, 161. 
Ink, 42. 

Interpolation, 238, 2410. 
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Irenzeus, 147, 176, 202 ff. 

Irico, 111, 

Irish hands in manuscripts, 77, 113, 129. 
Iscariot, the variants, 242. 

Ishodad, 282. 

Islinger, 79. 

Itacism, 236, 287. 

Itala, 109. 

‘Iwdyyns, spelling of the name, 162 f. 


Jacob, 63. 

Jannon, 7. 

Jaumann, 25. 

Jebb, 16, 

Jerome, 107, 124, 173. 
Jerusalem Syriac, 102, 106, 
Jostes, 139. 

Jovinian, 155. 

Julian the Apostate, 144, 174. 
Jiilicher, 116, 198, 

Junius, Io, 


Karkaphensian version, 103, 
Karlsson, 116, 
Kauffmann, 139, 181. 
Kaulen, 123, 130, 131. 
. Kenyon, 33, 58, 81. 
Kipling, 65. 

Knapp, 19. 
Koetschau, 149 ft. 
Krall, 135. 

Kroll, 155. 

Kiister, 15. 


Addenda, 


La Croze, 66, 134, 141. 

Lachmann, 19, 83, 123. 

Lagarde, Paul de, 30, 60, 95, 102, 106, 
137, 140, 143, 223. 

A. de, 106. 

Lake, 66, 73, 91. 

Land, 103n, 

Langton, 8, 

Laodiceea, Epistle to, 77, 114, 129, 
207, 299, 313. 

Latin versions, 107 ff. 

Laud, Archbishop, 75. 

Lead as writing material, 44. 

Lectionaries, 39, 91. 

Le Jay, 11, 

Le Long, 95. 

Leo X., Pope, 2, 3. 

Leusden, 104, 

Lewis, 97, 102, 105, 106, 

Lewis Syriac, see Sinai Syriac, 

Linen as writing material, 45. 

Lines in manuscripts, 37. 

Linke, 112. 
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Linwood, 168n, 

Lippelt, 162 f. 

Liturgical alterations, 91, 239, 267. 
Loebe, 139. 

London Polyglot, 12. 
Louvain Vulgate, see Henten. 
Lohlein, 104. 

Lowe, 140. 

Lucas Brugensis, 127, 146, 
Lucian, 85, 138, 180 ff. 

Luft, 139, 140. 

Luther, 5, 149n., 286, 309. 


Mace, 16. 

Maestricht, Gerhard von, 16, 239. 
Mai, Cardinal, 60, 113, 139. 
Manuscripts, age and locality, 35. 
contents, 38, 52f. 

— de luxe, 49. 

material, 36, 40 ff. 

number, 33, 81, 89, 90, 92. 
size, 38. 

Marcion, 87, 205, 206 ff, 
Marcosians, 202. 

Margoliouth, 106. 

Marshall, 133. 

Martin, Abbé, 160. 

Martyrs, era of, 136, 

Masch, 95. 

Maspero, 135. 

Masudi, 162. 

Materials for writing, 40 ft. 
Matthaei, 19. 

Maréaios, spelling of the name, 247. 
Mazarin Bible, 126, 
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MeuBpdvat, 36, 41. 
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Mercator, 138. 
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PRALTE I. 


MV TOYA yx YUH 
KOSAKEICTOYCAIWM 
* NACT@MNAICNW 
AM HN: 
TIAPAIKAAWMAEY MA 
ARAECAPOIAN EXE 
CEETOYAOTOYTH:. 
MAPAIK AH CEMCKNY 
AIABRPAXKE@MNENS 
CTIAAYMIN 
rEeiIN@WCKETETON 
AAE APON HMON 
TIMOGEON AMON 
AY MENONMEOOCY 
EANTAXION EP XH! 
CEEOYOMAIYMS 
ACIIACACOAIN AN 
TACTOYCHIOY Ms 
NOYCYMWNKAI 
MAN TAC TOY EN VY: 
ACTIAZONTAIYM*® 
\ OLAS OTH Cl TAADS 
HXAPICM GRAN AN 
TWN YM WNANEN 


Sas ee 


rpec KPALY: 
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(1) 8 CODEX SINAITICUS. 
Last column of Hebrews (xiii. 21-25). 


IraAWtGasEN WY MAC TOTINATS 
AFIONCGCOETOETTICISCOTTOYC: 
TTOIMAINEI IN THAIS EK IAHCIAN 
presto HCATOLXIA 
(2) A. CODEX ALEXANDRINUS. 


TOYISYHWNTTE 


CEXETEEAVTOICIKA ITTANTIT™ 


TOY AIMATOCTOY LAILOY' 


Acts xx. 28, showing the reading «vptov in line 5. 
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KA Tv. Yop AN 
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CHMENCONTIOIWOANATCWAGZA CEITONGN 

KAITOY TOE MW NAEP EIAYTW AKOACYEGEIMO! 
EMCTPAd € 1cA6 ONE T POCBACTIEITON MACHT HD 
ONHTPATIA IHC AK OAOYCOY NTA 
OCKAIANECTIECENENTWA EITIN UD 
EmMTOCT HEOCAY TOY KATIE NTE NAY TU 

Ke TICECTIN OT1A PAAIAW NCE 

TOY TONGYNELA@MNOTET POCAEre AY Tap HY- 

KE OY TOCAET!: AETEIAY TWOIKC 

EANAY TON @EGAC MENEIN OY THC 
Eid CEPAOMAITITIPOCCE CY MOIAKOAOY GE} 
EZ HAGENOY NOY TOCOAATOCEIC TOY C 


(1) D. CODEX BEZAE CANTABRIGIENSIS. 
John xxi. 19-23. 


OYIKACXHM ONE] 
OYZHTEITAGAYTAC 
OYNAPOZYNETAI 
OYAOTIZE TAITO IKAKON 
OYXAIP EVE NITAAAIKIA 
CY AXATPEIAETAHAAHETA 
NANTAC Tere 
NANTAMICTEYEl 
MANTAEANIzE| 
TAN TA YNOMENEI 
HATANH 
OYAENOTEEKNINTE) + 

(2) DY CopEx ‘Cuspomon eae. 

1 Corinthians xiii. 5-8. 


IbAMINE, IMR 
See Bhan 


SICNIFICANS GFUAMORT G NONORIF!ICALITGM 
EThoccuMmad Kisser dicrpill 1 sEequEepeme 
CONU AUTEM pEeTRUSUidEeTAiycip ulum 
quemdicebatihs sequenrem 
quie TRE CubuiITINCENA 
Superppecruserus erduirils 
GAME qQuisEesTqui TcRACid iTTE 
hHUNCERCOVIGENYS peTRUSAiciTAdihm 
dméhicautemquid: Garillinhs 
HVNEUMVOLOIFICMANERE 
USFUEGUMUENIO quidAdTETUMESEG UERE 
_ EXIUITERGOHICUERDVUS. APUTFRAT RES 


(1) d CODEX BEZAE CANTARRIGIENSIs. 

John xxi. 19-23. 
NO NAMbD17T10 SAKES T 
NONQUAERITQUAGS UAS UN T 
NONINRITATUR 
NONCOCITATMLUM 
NONCAUCE TSUDE RINIGUITATEM 
CONCAU GETAUTEMVE RITATI 
OMNMUSUFFERIT 
OMNMNCREMIT 
OMNADNS PERXAT 
OOWNMSUS TENET 
CARITAS 
NUMGUAM ExcidET 


aul 
(2) dP". CoDEX CLAROMONTANUS. 
1 Corinthians xin. 5-8. 





PEATE. 1V: 


MIN TONAIG@ONEK THE 
Sy PSC a.CyM He Maloy 
KAIANABAGYACAICEW 
poycinoTiAnakeky 
AIC TAIOAIGOCHNIALS 
MGErACC\ OAPAKAIEA 
edycaié CTOMNHME! 
ON CIAONNEANTCKON 
KAOHMENONENTOIC 
AEZIOICMEsSIRERAHME 
NON C TOAHNAGYKAN 
KAIEZEOAME HOHCAN 
OAEAETEIAY TAICMA 
Ex OAMBEICOEINZHTE 
TETGNNAZAPHNONTE 
ECT AY MEN ON A FeP 
@HOY KECTINDMAE TAG 
OTONOCONOYEOHKA 
RY TON AAA AY TATE TE 
EINATETOICMACHTAIC 
Ay Toy KAI TO Ne Type 
OTINpoarelymaceic 
TER MEAL AAAS FEIT 
TONG: EC OEKAOWCSE) 
neny iN KAIE BEAQ*Y 
CAIE YroNnAnoToey 
MNHS EG1OY,EIKENTAP 
AY TACT omocKieK 

2 CTACIC AIOYAENIOY 

oe AEN EINON OBOYN 
: orap: °“r 

co 

+ 


Fo Sear? 
UK KON 2e 


B. _CODEX VATICANUS. 
Last column of Mark (xvi. 3-8), showing the absence of vv. 9-20. 





PLATE V. 











SINAITIC SYRIAC PALIMPSEST (Lewis). 
Matthew xv. 12-27. 





PLATE VI. 


ACEBANT hose sete i 
LLesiINcaLis (ANUSAHPO 
NENS CURABATEOS | 


Roca TEAIT en ATERP 


reducere pusil aa 
ET ae strate : 


EeST ERNST URAC ce 


ETRESPONDENS SKDON — 


opemilige 


_ PRACCEPTOR PERTOTAC 


Nocran LrBor 
Nihil cepiopus 3 
INUERBO XUTEQI TU 
LAXABO RETC | 
ETCUM HOC FECISSENT 
_ CoNCLUSERUNT ps 


i SouLTTUOINGR: 





am. CODEX AMIATINUS, circa 700 A.D. 


Luke iv. 36-41 ; v. 2-6. 


(reduced. ) 
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Findreradscr quiaficurilee, ecnoffirm ufinboc 














for ~* Oe age ‘qnmumor poenshaber quina « 
ametnon epfremfincarimce Nofergediigamat 


aqumd prior dilexcnof Ss wqetdixerteqnm dy 
soda ecfracrefiioderz mendnx-c7 huraurnon | 


agro fracrefudqueutdec -dimquénonu ideequome 
doperetediligere- echoemandaziade babemunt ie 
quidiligecd md iligae ecfrazrem fistim - : 


3 mmfquicredseqnmi fe wptexdonacure: eromnif | 


quedils igicetq uIgerei Iz “at lignreretie Liat fee, Fexcdo , 
Jnhsccognocim ufe god tl. Lot ufnacotdicudm dels 


P gamafecr: andaraeiut fracumat Waecfonicarimal 
\ diurmandacaeulcultodiamufie cmandaracut 
_grauuianen funcqnmomnequodnazi- [oad Sexcdoumers - Es 
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filrarde: hte-€-qusmente peraqua exfanguinernt 
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es Mae cape eae pre Ftereat a nmeoref fay 
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leat | 





ttefaracnuiboi inaacemunitit eefmontuidimaius | 
fe-qnm hoc&cefamonuid iquodm melee qa tatetat | 
frearus'edefiliofiso-lurered iin filoodthabereet™ - 
aamenuidiin leq amonecredis fi liosmendacem frcic 
& eum qnm non crecicinctfnmomoquodeet uft cour 
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_ Afdefilrofiso: exhoceettumomere qriuriaccern®, 











“ CHARLEMAGNE'S BIBLE,” or BIBLE OF GRANDVAL, of the ninth century, in the 
British Museum (reduced). 
1 Johniv. 16—v. 10, showing the omission of the “ comma Johanneum,” v. 7. 
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SAHIDIC MANUSCRIPT, probably o1 the fifth century, in the British Museum. 
2 Thessalonians iii. 2— 
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OG) EN AG) NZERIN | 


MOG RMATINIATFAINTT eh 
ROUTINE Oy ke 
yo Fike eu ipl, 
4 PRIM PERE ROY 
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CH APRA OY BAIS Bee 
: pearKk KIT EY G) Hat op 
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RANT RATES OED 
RRAIAY AAARKE 
1CRACEN ERAN | 
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PLATE IX. 
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IAX ‘D Taye ,,tayAqsolg sq} UOISIIY JO ,, 930U 94} SuIMoys 
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AO Lda 
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PGA 
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Kap courte Gg NS oar h6 ¢ trurtG av fon 
portly o carrey [eak orb 6 ap “9c 
expo ond pas dah rs Berd ae 
mop 8 re 86 Nears A Goorin ed oe 
AN ot dentou vu 7 Ep apy erred role py a 
ound ey AE Garvan Tp oD tc 6k aS” 
’ Dye thes gh ey i 2b Ase fon GPouss- AP 
cra Sapa Bw 2 Asesie Mi : 


EW EF poay 
eee war esa Paces 


[ey papi ache Vere “ash tix Gk Narn Mvewc 
ms utr t Gore don po poole Gud pr A as Sipe 
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eXS Kan & O60) th wou rhe Deed qheups 
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pokd dy ore au wie Oe ep Ae Roo 
bay Gp ex Bl, leo oy Gdn oy huis 
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MINUSCULE Evv. 274 (Par. Nat. Suppl. Gr. 79) of the tenth century. 
Mark xvi. 6-15, exhibiting the shorter conclusion in the lower margin. 
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THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION LIBRARY. 


New Series. Edited by the Rev. T. K. Cusvng, M.A, D.D., Oriel 
Professor of Interpretation in the University of Oxford, and 
Canon of Rochester; and the late Rev. Prof. A. B. Brucs, 
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THE APOSTOLIC AGE. By Prof. Cart von WeEIzsACKER. 
Translated by James Millar, D,D. 2 vols. 
“‘ Weizsacker is an authority of the very first rank. The present work marks an epoch in 


New Testament criticism. The English reader is fortunate in having a masterpiece of this kind 
rendered accessible to him.” —E xfository Times. 


“. . . . Nostudent of theology or of the early history of Christianity can afford to leave 
Weizsacker's great book unread.”—Manchester Guardian. 


“In every direction in this work we find the mark of the independent thinker and investigator 
- . . . thisremarkable volume . . . . this ableand learned work. . . . .”—Chvristian 
World. ; : 


“The book itself . - is of great interest, and the work of the translation has been 
done in a most satisfactory way.”—Cvritical Review. 


“‘Qne thing that must strike ever 
teresting.” —Scotsman. 


‘ 


y reader is that the volume is very readable and very in- 


“We part from the book with warm admiration for the qualities displayed by the author, 


tempered with regret that his undue scepticism as to the Acts has imparted a defective quality to 
a work which, apart from this, would have been as nearly perfect as we could have expected. 


We must add a tribute to the general excellence of the translation, which reads like an English 
book as a rule.” —Primitive Methodist Quarterly. 


A HISTORY OF THE HEBREWS. By R. Kirret, 


Ordinary Professor of Theology in the University of Breslau. 2 vols. 

Vol. I.—Sources of Information and History of the Period up to the 

death of Joshua. Translated by John Taylor, D.Lit., M.A. Vol, IL.— 

Sources of Information and History of the Period down to the Babylonian 
Exile. Translated by Hope W. Hogg, B.D, and E. B. Spiers, D.D. 

“*It is a sober and earnest reconstruction, fo 
ment should be grateful.” —Chvistian World. 


“Tt will be a happy day for pulpit and p 
Hebrews is to be found in every manse and p 


r which every earnest student of the Old Testa- 


ew when a well-thumbed copy of the History of the 
arsonage. —Literary World. 


“It is a work which cannot fail to attract the attention of thoughtful people in this country.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“Dr. Taylor's translation is very readable.” —Manchester Guardian. 


““ There are few works on this subject so luminous and so instructive.”"—Glasgow Herald. 
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THE COMMUNION OF THE CHRISTIAN WITH 


God. A Discussion in Agreement with the View of Luther. By W. 
HERMANN, Dr, Theol., Professor of Dogmatic Theology in the University 
of Marburg. Translated from the Second thoroughly Revised Edition, 


sa Special Annotations by the Author, by J. Sandys Stanyon, M.A. 
I vol. 


** It will be seen from what has been said that this book is a very impor *. 
L s a tant one. . 
The translation is also exceedingly well done.” —Cvitical Review. os 


ones, ae 


‘* Though the reader may not always find himself in agreement with Dr. Hermann’s views, 


he cannot fail to receive moral and spiritual benefit from the atmosphere by which the teaching is 
surrounded.” — Scotsman. * 


“We trust the book will be widely read, and should advise those who read it to d ice.” 
—Primitive Methodist Quarterly. ; SS 


‘‘Instinct with genuine religious feeling . . . . exceedingly interesting and suggestive.” 
—Glasgow Herald. ao a oa 





The following are published uniform with the previous volumes tn style 
and price, and also in haif-leather, 125. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF DOGMA. By Dr. ApotpH Harnacx, 


Rector and Ordinary Professor of Church History in the University, and 
Fellow of the Royal Academy of Science, Berlin. Translated from the 
Third German Edition. Edited by Rev. Professor A. B, Bruce, D,D. 
7 vols. 


‘No work on Church History in recent times has had the influence of Professor Harnack’s 
History of Dogma.” —The Tintes. 

‘A book which is admitted to be one of the most important theological works of the time,” — 
Daily News. - 


“ The first volume of this great History of Dogma we reviewed some time ago, and it gives 
us equal pleasure to call attention to this. . . . . We take our leave of this volume by once 
more calling the attention of our readers to the admirable series of which it forms in itself one of 
the most important issues.”—-Ouarterly Review. 


“It is needless to expatiate on the value of Harnack’s works . . - . for thorough study 
no history of Dogma is so full and suggestive as this. Greater praise cannot be given to the 
translation than to say that it is worthy of the original, and that must in justice be said,”— 
Literature. 

“The work is of inestimable value for its learning, for its intellectual acuteness and power, 
and for its fresh interpretations of the great movements of theological thought.”—A merican 
Journal of Theology. 


WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? By ApoLPH HARNACK, 


Rector and Professor of Church History in the University, Berlin. 
Translated by T. Bailey Saunders. With a Special Preface to the 
English Edition by the Author. 


“ Seldom has a treatise of the sort been at once so suggestive and so stimulating. Seldom have 
the results of so much learning been brought to bear on the religious problems which address 
themselves to the modern mind.’—The Pitot. , 

‘Thoroughly religious in tone, full of real and living interest in mankind, and marked by 
signs of deep conviction as to the truth of Christianity in the sense in which Dr. Harnack under- 
stands it.”—Guardian. ; . 

‘Since Strauss, now nearly seventy years ago: produced his Leben Jesu, or to confine our- 
selves to England, since the appearance of Seeley’s Ecce Homo, no book on the central theme of 
Christianity is likely to produce a greater impression than this latest work by the illustrious 
German historian. And this for two reasons. It is in the first place a deliverance on the very 
essence of religion by one of the foremost living authorities, and, secondly, it 1s, in Its style and 
handling, addressed directly to the Western mind. . . . . Mr. Bailey Saunders has done his 
work admirably. He has secured all Harnack’s pith and verve, and produced a volume which, 
apart from the supreme importance of its subject-matter, is a piece of significant English prose. "— 
Christian World. : ee ae 

“The book is a great book, and cannot fail to exercise a deep and wide influence. It exhibits 
an originality and Sent. a mastery of the history of ideas, a power of lucid, and often glowing, 
expression—the whole suffused with the deepest piety—a combination of qualities as splendid as it 


is rare.’—LExpository Times. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE GREEK NEW TESTA- 


ment. By Prof. E. NESTLE, of Maulbronn. Translated by Rev. Wm. 
Edie, B.D., and edited by Prof. Allan Menzies, D.D. With final 
corrections by the Author. With eleven reproductions of texts. 


‘We have no living scholar more capable of accomplishing the fascinating task of preparing 
a complete introduction on the new and acknowledged principles than Prof. Nestle. This book 
will stand the most rigorous scrutiny; it will surpass the highest expectation,”—Ezfository 
Times. 

‘* Nothing could be better than Dr. Nestle’s account of the materials which New Testament 
textual criticism has to deal with.”—Sfectator. 

‘We cordially recommend the volume to all who desire to obtain within a moderate compass, 
and with a reasonable expenditure of time and trouble, a knowledge of the nature and methods of 
modern textual work ; for students of the New Testament text, Nestle’s contribution may safely 
be pronounced indispensable.” —Review of the Week. 

‘We know of no book of its size which can be recommended more cordially to the student, 
alike for general interest and for the clearness of its arrangement. . . . . In smoothness 


of rendering, the translation is one of the best we have come across for a considerable time.”— 
Manchester Guardian. 


The last-mentioned works form Volumes I. and II, of the fifth year’s 
subscription to the New Series of the Theological Translation Library. 


Subscriptions (three volumes) payable in advance, 21s. net. 





THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION FUND. 


A Series of Translations by which the best results of recent Theo- 
logical investigations on the Continent, conducted without 
reference to doctrinal considerations, and with the sole purpose 
of arriving at truth, will be placed within reach of English 
readers, These volumes are now reduced to 65. per volume. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 


BLEEK’S: LECTURES? ONAT 
Edited by the Rev. Dr. S, Davidson. 1 ee APOCALYPSE. 


CHURCH HISTORY OF THE FIRST THREE 


Centuries, By F. C. Baur. Translated from the Third G 
Edition, Edited by the Rev. Allan Menzies. 2 vols. ‘ ce 


COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF JOB, with 


Translation by Professor H. Ewald. Translated fi th 
the Rev. J. Frederick Smith. 1 vol, Bie Sat ar bose: 


COMMENTARY ON THE PROPHETS OF THE 


Old Test t. ‘ 
cue pe By H, Ewatp. Translated by the Rev. J, Frederick 


COMMENTARY ON THE 
Translated by the Rev. E. (neta ed By H, Ewa tp, 
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HISTORY OF JESUS OF NAZARA. Considered in its 


connection with the National Life of Israel, and related in detail. By 
Tu, Keim. Translated by Arthur Ransom and the Rev. E. M. Geldart. 
6 vols. (Vol. I. is not sold separately, and can only be had when a 
complete Set of the Work is ordered.) 


HISTORY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT TIMES. 
The Time of Jesus. By Dr. A, Hausratu, Professor of Theology, 
Heidelberg. Translated, with the Author’s sanction, from the Second 
German Edition, by the Revs. C. T. Poynting and P, Quenzer. 2 vols. 


PAUL, THE APOSTLE OF JESUS CHRIST, HIS 
Life and Work, his Epistles and Doctrine. By F. C. Baur. A 
Contribution to a Critical History of Primitive Christianity, Edited by 
the Rev. Allan Menzies, 2nd edition. 2 vols. 


PAULINISM: A CONTRIBUTION TO THE HIS- 
tory of Primitive Christian Theology. By Professor O. PFLEIDERER. 
Translated by E. Peters. 2nd edition. 2 vols. 


PROLEGOMENA OF THE HISTORY OF RE- 
sie By Rev. Dr. ReviLLE. With Introduction by Professor Max 
tiller. 


PROTESTANT COMMENTARY ON THE NEW 
Testament ; with General and Special Introductions to the Books, by 
Lipsius, Holsten, Lang, Pfleiderer, Holtzman, Hilgenfeld, and others. 
Translated by the Rev. F. H. Jones. 3 vols. 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES CRITICALLY EX- 
amined. To which is prefixed Overbeck’s Introduction from de Wette’s 
Handbook. By E, ZELLER. Translated by Joseph Dare. 2 vols, 


THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS AND THE 
Old Testament. By Professor E. SCHRADER. Translated by the Rev. 
Owen C. Whitehouse. 2 vols, (Vol. I. is not supplied separately. ) 


THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL TO THE FALL OF 
the Jewish State. By A, KueNnen. Translated by A. H. May, 2nd 


edition. 3 vols. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION ON THE 
Basis of its History. By Professor O. PFLEIDERER. Translated by the 
Rev. Allan Menzies, and the Rev. Alex. Stewart, of Dundee. 4 vols. 


Uniform with the above Series : 


HISTORY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT TIMES. 
The Time of the Apostles. By A. HAUSRATH. Translated by Leonard 
Huxley ; with an Introduction by Mrs Humphry Ward, 4vols. 42s. 


THE HIBBERT LECTURES. 


Each Volume of Lectures well bound in cloth. Library binding, 
tos. 6d. Cheap cloth Edition, 35. 6d. 


1894.—VIA, VERITAS, VITA. LECTURES ON 
Christianity in its most Simple and Intelligible Form, By Rev. 
Principal DRUMMOND. 


Le —LECTURES ON THE BASES OF RELIGIOUS 
Belief. By Rev. C. B. Upton, B.A. 


1892. —LECTURES ON THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH 


of Religion as illustrated by the Religion of the Ancient Hebrews. By 
C. S MONTEFIORE, 


1891. ee ON THE EVOLUTION OF THE 
dea of God. By Count GOBLET D’ALVIELLA. Translated by Rev. 
P. H. Wicksteed. 


1888.—LECTURES ON THE INFLUENCE OF 
Greek Ideas’ and Usages upon the Christian Church. By Rev. Dr. 
Hatcu. Edited by Dr. Fairbairn, 7th Edition. 


1887—_-LECTURES ON THE RELIGION OF 
pecen Assyria and Babylonia, By Professor A. H. Saycr, 5th 
ition. 


1886.—_LECTURES ON THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH 
of Religion as illustrated by Celtic Heathendom. By Professor J. Ruys. 


1885.—-LECTURES ON THE INFLUENCE OF THE 
Apostle Paul on the Development of Christianity. By Professor 
PFLEIDERER. Translated by the Rev. J. Frederick Smith, 


1884.—_LECTURES ON THE ANCIENT RELIGIONS 


of Mexico and Peru, By Professor ALBERT REVILLE. 


1883.-LECTURES ON THE REFORMATION OF 
the Sixteenth Century in its Relation to Modern Thought and Know- 
ledge. By the Rev. CHARLES BEARD, 3rd Edition. 


1882,.—-LECTURES ON NATIONAL RELIGIONS 


and Universal Religions. By Professor KUENEN. 


1881.—LECTURES ON THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH 


of Religion as illustrated by some Points in the History of Indian 
Buddhism. By T. W. Ruys Davips. 2nd Edition, 
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1880.—_LECTURES ON THE INFLUENCE OF THE 


Institutions, Thought, and Culture of Rome on Christianity, and the 
Development of the Catholic Church. By M. ERNEST RENAN. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. Charles Beard. 


1879._LECTURES ON THE RELIGIONS OF AN- 
cient Egypt. By P. Le PAcE ReNnourF. 4th Edition, 


WORKS PUBLISHED BY THE 
HIBBERT TRUSTEES. 


THE COSMOLOGY OF THE RIG-VEDA. By H. W. 


Wattiis. 8vo, cloth. 55. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE HISTORY OF MEDI/- 
val Thought in the Departments of Theology and Ecclesiastical Politics. 
By R. L. Poote. 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. 


THE OBJECTIVITY OF TRUTH. By G. J. Stoxss. 


8vo, cloth. 5s. 


-AN ESSAY ON ASSYRIOLOGY. WITH AN AS- 


syrian Tablet in Cuneiform type. By G. Evans. $8vo, cloth. 5s. 


-KANTIAN ETHICS AND THE ETHICS OF EVOLU- 
tion. A Critical Study. By J. G. ScHurRMAN. 8vo, cloth. 55, 


THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS CHRIST. AN 
Essay, in Three Chapters. By R. W. Macan. 8vo, cloth, 55 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL INSTITUTIONS OF HOL- 
land, treated with special reference to the Position and Prospects of the 
Modern School of Theology. By P. H. WICKSTEED, 8vo. 5. 








AINSWORTH (Rev. W. M.) | ALVIELLA (Count Goblet d’) 


Memorial of. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, The Contemporary Evolution of Religious 
Thought in England, America, and India. 


cloth. 6s. Translated from the French by the Rev. 


ALLIN (Rev. Thos.) UNIVER- J. Moden, 8vo, cloth. ros. 6d. 
salism Asserted, as the Hope of the Gospel EVOLUTION OF THE 





on the Authority of Reason, the Fathers, \ 
and Holy Scripture. With a Preface by Idea_of God, according to Anthropology 
Edna Lyall, and a Letter from Canon and_ History. Translated by the Rev. P. 
Wilberforce. 8vo, cloth. Sewed, 1s. 6d. H. Wicksteed. (Hibbert Lectures, 1891.) 

Cloth. ros. 6d. (Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d.) 


nett; cloth, 2s. 6d. nett. 


ANNOTATED CATECHISM. 
A Manual of Natural Religion and 
Morality, with many practical details. 
2nd Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 1s. 


AVEBURY (Lord, D.C.L., F.R.S., 
etc.) (Sir John Lubbock) Pre-Historic 
Times, as Illustrated by Ancient Remains 
-and the Manners and Customs of Modern 
Savages. 6th Edition, Revised, with 239 
Illustrations, a large number of which are 
specially prepared for this Edition. Demy 
8vo, cloth, gilt tops. 18s. 

‘*To anyone who wishes to obtaffra succinct 
conspectus of the present state of knowledge 
on the subject of early man, we recommend 
the perusal of this comprehensive volume.”— 
Jour. Brit. Archeolog. Assoc. 


BACON (Roger) THE “OPUS 
Majus” of. Edited, with Introduction 
and Analytical Table, by John Henry 
Bridges, Fellow of Royal College of 
Physicians, sometime Fellow of Oriel Col- 
lege. Just published. Complete in 3 
Vols., 31s. 62.3 Vol. III. sold separately, 
7s. 6d. (Vols. I. and II. were originally 
published by the Clarendon Press, and 
afterwards withdrawn.) 


BARNABAS’ EPISTLE, in Greek, 
from the Sinaitic Manuscript of the Bible, 
with a Translation by S. Sharpe. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 


BARROW (E. P., M.A.) REGNI 


Evangelium. A Survey of the ‘Teaching 
of Jesus Christ. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


BAYNES (H.) THE IDEA OF 
God and the Moral Sense in the light of 
Language; being a philological Enquiry 
into the rise and growth of Spiritual 
and Moral Concepts. 8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. 


BEARD (Rev. Dr. C.) THE UNI- 


versal Christ, and other Sermons. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


BEARD (Rey. Dr. John R.) THE 


Autobiography of Satan. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 7s. 6d. 


BEEBY (Rev. C. E., B.D., Author 
of “Creed and Life”) Doctrine and 
Principles: Popular Lectures on Primary 
Questions. Demy 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. 

“The tone of the book is excellent, and its 
learning praiseworthy.”—E xfository Times. 


“Without pretending to decide upon all the | 


profound and delicate questions at issue, we 
think that Mr. Beeby’s work is a very able and 


singularly manly contribution towards their | 


progressive settlement... .. We hope these 
ph will be widely read.”—Dazly Chron- 
zcle. 

““ While scholarly in tone the book is admir- 
ably simple in expression.” —Bookiman, 

‘* Able and stimulating.”’—Oxdlook. 


BERZELIUS (Jéns Jakob) and 
Scheenbein (Christian Frederick) Letters, 
1836-1847. Edited by Georg W..A. Kahl- 
baum. ‘Translated by Francis V. Darbi- 
shire and N. V. Sidgwick. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 35. 

“‘ We have again to express our obligations 
to Dr. Kahlbaum and his ities snes for a 
remarkably interesting little contribution to 
the history of chemistry.”—Wazure, 





BIBLE, translated by Samuel Sharpe, 
being a Revision of the Authorized English 
Version. 6th Edition of the Old, zoth 
Edition of the New Testament. 8vo, 
roan, 55. 


—— vide also Testament. 


BIRMINGHAM (J.) THE RED 
Stars : Observations and Catalogue. New 
Edition, edited by Rev. T. Espin, M.A. 
Cunningham Memoirs, V. 4to, sewed. 
38. 6d. 


BROADBENT (The late Rev. 
T. P., B.A.) Thirteen Sermons, an Essay, 
and a Fragment. With a Prefatory Note 
by Rev. Prof. J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. nett. 


BROWN (Robert, Jun., F.S.A.) 
Semitic Influence in Hellenic Mythology- 
With special reference to the recent mytho- 
logical works of the Rt. Hon. Prof. Max 
Miiller and Mr, Andrew Lang. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. 7s. 6d. 


— RESEARCHES INTO THE 
Origin of the Primitive Constellations of 
the Greeks, Phoenicians, and Babylonians 
With a large map of the Northern Hemi- 
sphere as viewed at Phoenicia 1200 B.C., 
and other maps. Two volumes. Demy 
8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. each. 


BRUCE (Alex., M.A., M.D., 
F.R.C,P.E., F.R.S.E.) A Topographical 
Atlas of the Spinal Cord. Fcap. folio, 
.half-leather. re 2s. nett. 


CAMPBELL (Rev. Canon Colin, 
M.A., D.D.) The First Three Gospels in 
Greek. Arranged in parallel columns. 
2nd Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
55. nett. 


CASEY (John, LL.D.) ON CUBIC 


Transformations. Cunningham Memoirs, 
No. 1. 4to, sewed. 2s. 6d. 


CAVERHILL (T. F. S., M.B., 
F.R.C.P. Ed., Surgeon-Major, The 
Lothians and Berwickshire Yeomanry 
Cavalry) Self-Aidin War. With Practical 
Hints for the Cavalry Wounded in South 
Africa, etc. With Illustrations and Dia- 
grams. Small 8vo. 1s, nett. 


CHANNING’S COMPLETE 
Works, including ‘‘The Perfect Life,” 
witha Memoir. Centennial Edition. 4to, 
cloth. 7s. 6d. 


CHRISTIAN CREED (OUR). 
2nd and greatly Revised Edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. 


CHRISTIANITY AND JUDA- 
ism. An Essay by Dr. Gustav H. Dalman, 
Professor of Theology in University of 
Leipzig. Translated by Rev. G. H. 
Box, M.A. Crown 8vo, stiff wrapper. 
Is. 


CLARK (Archd. Jas.) DE SUC- 
cessione Apostolica nec non Missione et 
Jurisdictione Hierarchiae Anglicanae et 
Catholicae. 8vo. (Georgetown, Guiana.) 
Cloth. ats. 


— SEVEN AGES OF THE 


Church ; or Exposition of the Apocalypse. 
Sewed. 1s. 


CLELAND, MACKAY, YOUNG 


(Professors) Memoirs and Memoranda of 
Anatomy. Vol. I. 16 Plates. 8vo, 
cloth. 7s. 6d. 


CODEX COTTONIANUS. Fac- 
simile. Vide Gotch. 


COLLINS (F. H.) AN EPI- 
tome of the Synthetic Philosophy. By F. 
Howard Collins. With a Preface by 


Herbert Spencer. 4th Edition. The 
Synthetic Philosophy Completed. 8vo, 
cloth. ars. 

COMMON PRAYER FOR 


Christian Worship: in Ten Services for 
Morning and Evening. 32mo, cloth. 
1s. 6d. Also in 8vo, cloth. 3s. 


CONWAY (Moncure D.) CEN- 


tenary History of the South Place Ethical 
Society. With numerous Portraits, a 
facsimile of the original MS. of the hymn, 
“Nearer, my God, to Thee,” and Ap- 


pendices. Crown 8vo, half-vellum, paper 
sides. 5s. 
CRITICAL REVIEW OF 


Theological and Philosophical Literature. 
Edited by Principal S. D. F. Salmond, 
F.E.1.S. Published Bi-monthly. 1s. 6d. 
nett ; 8s. 6d. per annum, post free. 


CUNNINGHAM (D. J., M.D.) 
and Bennett (E. H., M.D.) The 
Brain and Eyeball of a Human Cyclopean 
Monster. With 2 Plates. Trans. R.I.A. 
XXIX. 4. 4to, sewed. 15. 6d. 


—— and TELFORD SMITH (T.) 
The Brain of the Microcephalic Idiot. 
By D. J. Cunningham, M.D., D.C.L. 
(Oxon.), D.Sc., F.R.S., Professor of 
Anatomy, Trinity College, Dublin ; 
Honorary Secretary Royal Dublin Society ; 
and Telford Telford Smith, M.D., Super- 
intendent of the Royal Albert Asylum, 
Lancaster. 4 Plates. Trans. R.D.S. V. 8. 
4to, sewed. 35. 


CURTIN (Jeremiah) CREATION 
Myths of Primitive America in relation 
to the Religious History and Mental 
Development of Mankind. Author of 
“Myths and Folk-Tales of Ireland,” etc. 
It contains Twenty Long Myths taken 
down word for word by Mr. Curtin from 
Indians who knew no religion or language 
but their own, and many of whom had 
not seen a white man until they had 
attained years of maturity. With an 
elaborate Introduction and Notes. Demy 
8yvo, cloth. 1os. 6d. nett. 





DAM (B. A. P. van, M.D.), with 
the assistance of C. Stoffel. | William. 
Shakespeare: Prosody and Text. An 
Essay in Criticism. Being.an Introduction 
toa better Editing and a more adequate 
appreciation of the Works of the Eliza- 
bethan Poets. Demy 8vo, cloth. 15s. 
nett. 


DIETTRICH (Gustav) DIE MAS- 
sorah der Ostlichen und Westlichen Syrer 
in Ihren Angaben zum Propheten Jesaia 
nach fiinf Handschriften des British 
Museum in Verbindung mit zwei Tractaten 
iiber Accente. Sewed, 8s. 6d. nett. 


DIPAVAMSA (THE): A Buddhist 
Historical Record in the Pali Language.. 
Edited, with an English Translation, by 
Dr. H. Oldenberg. 8vo, cloth. ars. 


** The Dieavamsa is the most ancient his- 
torical work of the Ceylonese ; it contains an: 
account of the ecclesiastical history of the 
Buddhist Church, of the conversion of the 
Ceylonese to the Buddhist Faith, and of the 
ancient history of Ceylon. 


DITTMAR (Prof. W.) CHEM- 
ical-Arithmetic. Part I. A Collection of 
Tables, Mathematical, Chemical, and 
Physical, for the use of Chemists, etc. 
8vo, cloth. 6s. nett. 


EXERCISES IN QUANTI- 
tative Chemical Analysis; with a short 
Treatise on Gas Analysis. 8vo, cloth. 
tos. 6d. 


DIXON (A. Francis, B.A., M.B., 
Chief Demonstrator of Anatomy, Trinity 
College, Dublin) On the Development of 
the Branches of the Fifth Cranial Nerve 
in Man. ‘Trans. R.D.S., 2nd Series, VI. 
2. 2Plates. 4to, sewed. 35. 


DIXON (Henry H., B.A., Assistant 
to the Professor of Botany, Trinity College, 
Dublin) On the Physics of the Transpira- 
tion Current. Post 8vo, stiff paper 
wrapper. 15s. 6d. 


DRUMMOND (Dr.) PHILO 
Judeus; or, the Jewish Alexandrian 
Philosophy in its Development and Com- 





pletion. By James Drummond, LL.D., 
Principal of Manchester New College, 
Oxford. 2vols. 8vo, cloth. 215. 


DUNCAN (Prof. D.), véde Spencer’s 


Descriptive Sociology. 


” 

DUNKIN (E., F.R.S.) OBITU- 
ary Notices of Astronomers, Fellows and 
Associates of the Royal Astronomical 
Society. 8vo, cloth. 6s. 6d. 


ECHOES OF HOLY 
Thoughts: Arranged as Private Medita- 
tions before a First Communion. end 
Edition, with a Preface by Rey, J. 
Hamilton Thom. Printed with red lines. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth. ts. 


ENGELHARDT (C.) DENMARK 


in the Early Iron Age. Illustrated by 
recent Discoveries in the Peat-Mosses 
of Slesvig. 33 Plates (giving representa- 
tions of upwards of a thousand objects), 
Maps, and numerous other Illustrations on 
wood. 1866. 4to, cloth. 315s. 6d. 


ENGLISHWOMAN’S REVIEW 
(The) of Social and Industrial Questions. 
Edited by Helen Blackburn and Antoinette 
M. Mackenzie. Issued quarterly, sewed. 
Is. 


FARADAY AND SCHCE:NBEIN, 
Letters of, 1836-1862. With Notes, Com- 
ments, and References to Contemporary 
Letters. Edited by Georg W. A. Kahl- 
baum and Francis V. Darbishire, with 
Portraits of Faraday and Schcenbein in 
Photogravure. Demy 8vo, cloth. 13s. 
nett. . 


In the course of a four-page review in 
Wature, Prof. Meldola says:—‘*A distinct 
contribution to the history of science, and the 
editors have laid all workers in the domains of 
physics and chemistry under a debt of grati- 
tude The editors of this volume have 
made a most valuable contribution to the 
literature of science.” 


FINCH (J. E. M., M.D.), v2de 


Leicestershire Flora. 


FISCHER (Prof. Kuno), wide 
Spinoza, Essays. 
FISCHER (Prof. W. L. F., 


F.R.S.), vide Vega, Logarithmic Tables. 
FISCHER-KLING. EXER- 


cises in Preparation of Organic Com- 
pounds. By Prof. Emil Fischer. Trans- 
lated, by permission of the Author, from 
the Fourth German Edition, by Archibald 
Kling, F.1.C. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 2s. 6d. 


FOUR GOSPELS (THE)as His- 


torical Records. .8vo, cloth. 15s. 


FOURTH GOSPEL, A FREE 


Inquiry into the Origin of. By P. C. 
Sense, M.A. Demy 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


FROST (James, M.R.I.A.) THE 
History and Topography of the County of 
Clare, from the earliest times to the begin- 
ning of the 18th Century. With Map and 
Illustrations. 7s. 6d. nett. = 


FUERST (Dr. Jul.) HEBREW 
and Chaldee Lexicon to the Old Testa- 
ment. 5th Edition. Improved and en- 
larged. Translated by Rev. Dr. Samuel 
Davidson. Royal 8vo, cloth. 21S. 


GILL (C.). THE EVOLUTION 
of Christianity. By Charles Gill. ond 
Edition. With Dissertations in Answer to 
Criticism. 8vo, cloth. ras. 


THE BOOK OF ENOCH 
the Prophet. Translated from an Ethiopic 
MS. in the Rodleian Library, by the late 
Richard Laurence, LL.D., Archbishop of 
Cashel. The text corrected from his latest 
Notes by Charles Gill. Re-issue, 8vo, 
cloth. 5s. 
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GOSPEL CATECHISM. AnUn- 
sectarian Christian Primer. For use in 
Families and Schools. By the Author of 
“King and Kingdom,” “Discipleship,” 
etc. Medium 8vo, in stiff paper wrapper. 
Is. 


GOULD (Rev. S. Baring) LOST 
and Hostile Gospels. An Account of the 
Toledoth Jesher, two Hebrew Gospels 
circulating in the Middle Ages, and 
Extant Fragments of the Gospels of the 
first Three Centuries of Petrine and 
Pauline Origin. Crown 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6a. 


HADDON (Alfred C., M.A.) THE 
Decorative Art of British New Guinea. A 
Study in Papuan Ethnography. (R.I.A.’s 
Cunningham Memoirs, No. X.) 4to, 12 
Plates. r4s. nett. 


HALL (Leonard, M.A.) MAN, 


The Microcosm. Part x, the Nature of 
Man. Stiffwrapper. 2s. 6d. - 


=, THE" EVOLUTION. «OF 


Consciousness. . Demy 8vo, cloth. 3s. net. 


HARNACK (Prof. Adolph)WHAT 
is Christianity? Sixteen Lectures delivered 
in the University of Berlin during the 
Winter Term, 1899-1900. Translated by 
Thomas _ Bailey Sena? (Theological 
Translation Library, New Series, Vol. 
XIV.) Demy 8vo, cloth, ros. 6d. Half- 
leather, suitable for presentation, 12s. 6d. 


— HISTORY OF DOGMA. 


Complete in seven volumes, vide Theo- 
logical Translation Library, New Series, 


HAUGHTON (Rev. Samuel, M.D., 
D.C.L., F.R.S.) New Researches on 
Sun-heat, Terrestrial Radiation, etc. 9 
Plates. Cunningham Memoirs, III. 4to, 
sewed. 1s. 6d. 


HAUSRATH (Prof. A) JHIS: 
tory of the New Testament Times. The 
time of the Apostles. . Translated by 
Leonard Huxley. With a Preface by 
Mrs. Humphry Ward. 4 vols. —8vo, 
cloth. 42s. (Uniform with the Theo- 
logical Translation Library, Old Series.) 


— HISTORY OF THE NEW 
Testament Times. The times of Jesus. 
Translated with the Author’s sanction 
from the Second German Edition, by the 
Revs. C. T. Poynting and P. Quenzer. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. Two vols. 6s, each, 


HEBREW TEXTS 


for Classes: 


2nd Edition. 
16mo, cloth. 
r6mo, cloth. 
r6mo, cloth. zs. 


, in large type 


Genesis. 
Psalms. 
Isaiah. 

Job. 


z6mo, cloth. 
Is. 
ES. 


Is. 6d. 


HERRMANN (W.) THE COM- 


munion of the Christian with God: a Dis- 
cussion in agreement with the View of 
Luther. By W. Herrmann, Dr. Theol., 
Professor of Dogmatic Theology in the 
University of Marburg. Translated from 
the Second thoroughly revised Edition, 
with special Annotations by the Author, 
by J. Sandys Stanyon, M.A. (Theological 
Translation Library, New Series, Vol. 
IV.) 8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. 


‘Tt will be seen from what has been said 
that this book is a very important one..... 
The translation is also exceedingly well done.” 
—Critical Review. 

_“Though the reader may not always find 
himself in agreement with Dr. Herrmann’s 
views, he cannot fail to receive moral and 
spiritual benefit from the atmosphere by which 
the teaching is surrounded.”—Scotsman. 

“We trust the book will be widely read, and 
should advise those who read it to do so twice.” 
—Primitive Methodist Quarterly. 

“Instinct with genuine religious feeling 

. . exceedingly interesting and suggestive.” 
—Glasgow Herald. 


oe 


HILLER (H. Croft) AGAINST 
Dogma and Free Will, and for Weisman- 
nism. 2nd Edition, revised and enlarged. 
8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


—— RHYTHMIC HEREDITY. 
Bieter a Property of Energy. 8vo, cloth. 
7s. 6a. 


THE SUPERNATURAL 
of Science and Rationale of Socialism. A 
Supplement to “Against Dogma, etc. 
8vo, paper wrapper. 6d. 


IDEAL JUSTICE; or Nat- 
ural Science applied to Ethics, Economics, 
and Religion. Also two Appendices, 
entitled, The Basis of Certitude and 
Evolution, or Epigenesis. 8vo, cloth. 3s. 


HODGSON (S. H.) PHILO- 
sophy and Experience. An Address 
delivered before the Aristotelian Society. 
8yvo, sewed. 25. 


THE REORGANIZATION 
of Philosophy: Address. 8vo, sewed. Is. 


HOERNING (Dr. R.) THE KAR- 
aite MSS., British Museum. The Kar- 
aite Exodus (i. to viii. 5) in 42 Auto- 
type Facsimiles, with a Transcription in 
ordinary Arabic type. _ Together with 
Descriptions and Collation of that and 
five other MSS. of Portions of the Hebrew 
Bible in Arabic characters in the same 
Collection. Royal 4to, cloth, gilt top. 
Reduced to 20s. 


HOFF (J. H. van 











%*) STUDIES IN 
Chemical Dynamics. Revised and en- 
larged by Dr. Ernst Cohen, Assistant in 
the Chemical Laboratory of the University 


aid 











of Amsterdam. Translated by Thomas 
Ewan, M.Sc., Ph.D., Demonstrator of 
Chemistry in the Yorkshire College, Leeds. 
Royal 8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. 


HOPPS (Rev. J. Page) PILGRIM 


Songs. With 2 Portraits. 35. 


—SERMONS OF SYM- 
pathy. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 


TWENTY SERMONS FOR 


our Day. 8vo, cloth. as. 


THE BIBLE FOR BEGIN- 
ners. Vol. I. The Old Testament. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 2s. 


— BIBLE READINGS FOR 
Patie Worship and the Home (106). 
1s. 6d. 


PESSIMISM, SCIENCE, 


and God. Crown 8vo, cloth. rs. nett. 


HOPPS (Rev. J. Page) DEATH 
a Delusion: with an Account of some Per- 
sonal Experiences on the Border-land be- 
tween Sense and Soul. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
Is. nett. 


VERSES BY THE WAY. 


IS. 


SSS PWM ENA SUNDAY 
Morning Prayers: for the Twelve Months 
of the Year. 15S. 


PERSONAL PRAYERS. 
(20 in number, bound in grey and gold.) 
Is. 


__THE LIFE OF JESUS. 


Re-written for Young Disciples. 5th 
Edition. Richly bound as a gift-book. 
aCe : 


—SPIRIT-LIFE IN GOD 
the Spirit: a Meditation on God and 
Immortality. 1s. 


—— FIRST PRINCIPLES OF 
Religion and Morality. 20 Lectures, 
mainly for the Young. 1s. 


— THE LITTLE WICKET 
Gate to Life. Guiding Thoughts for 
the Young. 1s. 


— WHO WAS JEHOVAH? 


IS. 


— SCIENTIFIC BASIS OF 
Belief in a Future Life. 6d. 


—— COMMON PRAYER. 


___ COMING DAY. Pub. month- 
ly, 3¢. 

















IS. 


HORSLEY (Victor) CONTRIBU- 


tion to the Surface Anatomy of the Cere- 
bral Hemisphere, by D. J. Cunningham, 


M.D., D.Sc., F.R.S.; with a Chapter 
upon Cranio-Cerebral Topography by 
Victor Horsley, M.B., F.R.S. R.I.A.’s 
Cunningham Memoirs, No. VII.  4to, 
sewed. 85. 6d. 

JACOB (G.) ARABIC BIBLE 
Chrestomathy. With a Glossary. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 35. 


JAEGER (Gustav, M.D.) PRO- 
blems of Nature. Selected, Edited, and 
Translated by H. G. Schlichter, D.Sc., 
with a Facsimile of a Letter from Charles 
Darwin to the Author. Demy 8vo, cloth. 


4S. 
JOHNSON (Edwin, M.A.) THE 


Rise of Christendom. Demy 8vo, cloth. 
7s. 6d. 


— ANTIQUA MATER. A 
Study of Christian Origins. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 2s. 6d. 

JONES (Rev. R. Crompton) 


Hymns of Duty and Faith, selected and 
arranged. 247 pp. _ Foolscap 8vo, cloth. 
2nd Edition. 3s. 6d. 


CHANTS, PSALMS, AND 


Canticles, selected and pointed for Chant- 
ing. 18mo, cloth. 1s. 6d. 


ANTHEMS, with Indexes and 


References to the Music. 18mo, cloth. 
Is. 3a. 


THE CHANTS AND AN- 


thems, together in r vol. Cloth. 2s. 


A BOOK OF PRAYER, IN 
Thirty Orders of Worship, with Additional 
Prayers and Thanksgivings. x18mo, cloth. 
2s. 6d. 

















The same, with Chants, in 1 vol. 
18mo, cloth. 3s. 


KAUTZSCH (E., Professor of 


Theology at the University of Halle) An 
Outline of the History of the Literature of 
the Old Testament. With Chronological 
Tables for the History of the Israelites, 
and other Aids to the Explanation of the 
Old Testament. Reprinted from the 
‘Supplement to the Translation of the 
Old Testament.” Edited by the Author. 
Translated by John Taylor, D.Lit., M.A., 
etc. Demy 8yo, cloth. 6s. 6d. 


“This English translation... . is likely 
to prove very acceptable to all those students 
who desire to see for themselves the view taken 
by the ‘higher critics’ of the growth of the Old 
Testament.”— The Guardian. 

‘*Dr. Taylor has rendered a great service to 
the English readers by his excellent translation 
of this important work.” —Byitish Weekly. 

“As to matter, it is the work of a scholar 
who is not afraid of results suggested by fair 
research, but who never grasps at novelties 
merely for the sake of originality. In style and 
anguage, the book reads more like an original 
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than a translation ; an original, too, which in 
its terseness of expression has escaped the 
prolix obscurity so cemmonly complained of in 
the writings of the author’s country.” —Church 
Gazette. 

‘‘A brief yet comprehensive statement of 
critical opinion respecting the order and origin 
of the Old Testament books.”—Wethodist 
Times. 


KENNEDY (Rev. Jas.) INTRO- 
duction to Biblical. Hebrew, presenting 
Graduated Instruction in the Language 
of the Old Testament. By James Kennedy, 
B.D., Acting Librarian in the New Col- 
lege, and one of the additional Examiners. 
in Divinity at the University, Edinburgh. 
8vo, cloth. 12s. 


STUDIES IN HEBREW 


Synonyms. Demy 8vo, cloth. 55. 


KING (john H.) THE SUPER- 


natural: its Origin, Nature, and Evolution. 
2vols. 8vo, cloth. 15s. 


MAN AN ORGANIC COM- 
munity. Being an Exposition of the Law 
that Human Personality in all its phases 
in Evolution, both co-ordinate and dis- 
cordinate, is the multiple of many Sub- 
personalities. _2 vols. Demy 8vo, cloth. 
15S. 


KIRK (R. S.) SIDE LIGHTS 


on Great Problems of Human Interest. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 1s. 


KUHNE (Louis) THE NEW 


Science of Healing, or the Doctrine of the 
Oneness of all Diseases. Forming the 
basis of a Uniform Method of Cure with- 
out Medicines and without Operations. 
Translated from the third greatly aug- 
mented German Edition by Dr. Th. Baker. 
8vo, cloth. 7s. 


— THE SCIENCE OF FACIAL 


Expression. Translated into English. 
Fully Illustrated. Cloth. 11s. 


LAING and HUXLEY. PRE- 


Historic Remains of ‘Caithness, By 
Samuel Laing, with Notes on the 
Human Remains by Th. H. Huxley 











F.R.S. 150 Engravings. 8vo, cloth. 
4s. 6d. 

LAURIE (Professor Simon): 
Ethica: or the Ethics of Reason. By 
Scotus Novanticus. 2nd Edition. 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 

METAPHYSICA NOVA ET 
Vetusta: a Return to Dualism. end 
Edition. Crown 8yo, cloth. 6s. 


LIVERPOOL MARINE BIO- 
logy Committee. Memoirs on Typical 
British Marine Plants and Animals. 
Edited by W. A. Herdman, D.Sc., F.R.S. 
All demy 8vo, stiff boards. Memoirs. 
Nos. 1-7, published list on application. 


LOCKWOOD (Prof. C. B.). 


Hunterian Lectures on the Development 
and Transition of the Testis, normal and 
abnormal. Three 4to Plates. 8vo, cloth, 
55. 


MACAN (R. W.) THE RESUR- 


rection of Jesus Christ. An Essay in th 
Chapters. $8vo, cloth. 5s. ; ih 


MACKAY (R. W.) SKETCH OF 
SKA HO 
Braid Gubliched at cevoe) ea 


MACKENZIE (Malcolm) SO- 
cial and Political Dynamics : An Exposi- 
tion of the Function of Money as the 
measure of Contract, Trade, and Govern- 
ment, viewed from the Principles of 
Natural Philosophy and Jurisprudence, 
in refutation of Economic Dogmas. Demy 
8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. 


MACKINLAY (James M., M.A.) 
Folklore of Scottish Lochs and Springs. 


Demy 8vo, cloth. 5s. nett. 

MACKINNON (James, M.A., 
Ph.D.) Culture in Early Scotland. Demy 
8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


MACVICAR (Rev. Dr. J. G.) A 


onan i eae 4 Parts. 8vo, 
MADSEN (C. L.) THERMO- 


Geographical Studies. General Exposi- 
tion of the Analytical Method Applied to 
Researches on Temperature and Climate. 
With numerous Tables and Plans, and a 
Codification of the Principal Thermo- 
Geographical Formule, ‘Tables, and 
Definitions. Awarded by the Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, with the Hodg- 
kins Medal, 1895. Imperial 4to. 41, tos. 
nett. 


MAHAFFY (Dr. J. P.) ON THE 
Flinders Petrie Papyri. With Tran- 


scriptions, Commentaries, and Index. 
With 30 Autotypes. R.I.A.’s Cunning- 
ham Memoirs, No. VIII. 4to, sewed. 


42s. nett. (Only afew copies for sale.) 


—— The same. Part II. With 18 
Autotypes. R.I.A.’s Cunningham Mem- 
oirs, No. IX. 4to, sewed. 42s. nett. 


Part III. Appendix. 


5s. nett. 


=——- the same: 
3 Plates. 4to, sewed. 


MALAN (Rev. Dr. S. C.) THE 
Book of Adam and Eve, also called the 
Conflict of Adam and Eve with Satan. 
A Book of the early Eastern Church. 
Translated from the Ethiopic, with Notes 
from the Kufale, Talmud, Midrashim, and 
other Eastern Works. 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


ORIGINAL NOTES ON 
the Book of Proverbs. According to the 
Authorized Version. Vol. I. Chap. i. to 








x. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 
Vol. IJ. Chap. xi. to xx. 8vo, 
cloth. 12s. 


—— Vol, III. Chap. xxi. to xxxi. 8vo, 
cloth, 125. 
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MARCHANT (Jas.) THEORIES 


of the Resurrection of Jesus Christ. 
Crown 8vo, stiff covers, 25. nett; superior 
cloth binding, 3s. 


MARTINEAU (Rev. Dr. James) 
The Relation between Ethics and Religion. 
An Address. 8vo, sewed. 15. 


MODERN MATERIAL- 


ism: its Attitude towards Theology. A 





Critique and Defence. 8vo, sewed. 
2s. 6d. 

MARTYN (Rev. H. J.) FOR 
Christ and the Truth. 8vo, cloth. 5s. 
Cheap Edition, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

MIND, A Quartetly Review of 
Psychology and Philosophy. Annual 


Subscription, post free, 12s. 


— New Series, 45. per part. 


MITCHELL (C. Pitfield) THE 
Enlargement of the Sphere of Women: 
An Essay in Social Biology. 8vo, sewed. 
Is. 


MOSHEH BEN SHESHETH’S 
Commentary on Jeremiah and Ezekiel. 
Edited froma Bodleian MS., with a Trans- 
lation and Notes, by S. R. Driver. 8vo, 
sewed. 35. 


O’CURRY (Eug.) LECTURES 
on the Ancient Irish. Lectures on the 
Social Life, Manners, and Civilization of 
the People of Ancient Erinn, by the late 
Eugene O’Curry, M.R.1A., Professor of 
Irish History and Archeology in the 
Catholic University. Edited, with an 
Introduction on the Connection of Celtic 
Ethnology and Archzology with those of 
other European People, by Dr. W. K. 
Sullivan, M.R.I.A., etc. With numerous 
Wood-engravings of Arms, Ornaments, 
etc. 3 vols. 8vo, cloth. 30s. 


(Standish H.) Silva 
— XXXI.) A Collection of 
Tales in Irish, with Extracts illustrating 
Persons and Places. Edited from MSS. 
and translated. 2 vols. Royal 8vo, cloth, 
42s. Or separately, Vol. I., Irish Text 5 
and Vol. II., Translation and Notes. 
Each vol. 21s. 


O’GRADY 
Gadelica (I. 


OLDENBERG (Prof. H.) 
Buddha ; his Life, his Doctrine, his Order. 
By Dr. Hermann Oldenberg, Professor at 
the University of Berlin. Translated by 
W. Hoey, M.A. 8yo, cloth gilt. 18s. 


PARKER (W. K., F.R.S.) ON 
the Morphology of the Duck Tribe (Aza- 
tide) and the Auk Tribe (Alczde). 9 Plates. 
Cunningham Memoirs, VI. 8vo, sewed. 


3s. 6d. 


PERRIN (R. S.) RELIGION OF 
Philosophy (The), or the Unification of 
Knowledge: a Comparison of the chief 
Philosophical and Religious Systems of the 
World. 8vo, cloth. 16s. 


PERSONAL AND FAMILY 


Prayers. 8vo, buckram. 1s. nett. 


PIKLER (Jul) THE PSY- 


chology of Belief in Objective Existence. 
Part I. 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. 


POOLE (Reg. Lane) ILLUS- 
trations of the History of Mediaeval 
Thought in the Departments of Theology 


and Kcclesiastical Politics. 8vo, cloth. 
ros, 6a. 
PRAY (Dr.) ASTIGMATIC 


Letters. Printed on Millboard, size 22 by 
14 inches. 1s. 


PRINCE (J. Dyneley, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Semitic Languages in the New 
York University) A Critical Commentary 
on the Book of Daniel. Designed especially 
for Students of the English Bible. Demy 
8vo, cloth. 9s. nett. 


REVILLE(Dr. A.) THE DEVIL: 
his Origin, Greatness, and Decadence. 
Translated from the French. 2nd Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. as. 


THE SONG OF SONGS, 
commonly called the Song of Solomon, or 
the Canticle. Translated from the French. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 1s. 6d. 


ROBINSON (Alex., M.A., B.D.) 
A Study of the Saviour in the Newer 
Light. ‘2nd Edition. Revised and partly 
re-written. Demy 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


“Tt isa life of the Founder of Christianity, 
with the miraculous part omitted, or ration- 
alistically explained away very much in the 
manner of Renan. Mr. Robinson seems to have 
been led to his present views largely by an 
examination of the discrepancies between the 
Fourth Gospel and the Synoptics, and he pre- 
sents them in a clear, temperate, and reverent 
tone.” —Academy. 


OLD AND NEW CER. 


tainty of the Gospel. A Sketch. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 25. 6d. 








“We have been much impressed with the. 


breadth and the moderation of the views that 
Mr. Robinson sets forth.” —Spectator. 


SADI. THE GULISTAN 
(Rose-Garden) of Shaik Sadi of Shiraz. A 
new Edition of the Persian Text, with a 


Vocabulary, by F. Johnson. Square royal 
8vo, cloth. x55. 


SADLER (Rev. Dr.) PRAYERS 


for Christian Worship. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
38. 6d. 
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SADLER (Rev. 


Prayers, Original and Compiled. 
cloth. 1s. 6d. 


SANDERS (A., M.R.C.S., F.L.S.) 


Researches in the Nervous System of 
Myxine Glutinosa. 4to, sewed. 8 Plates. 
ros. 6a. : 


SAVAGE (M. J.) 


about the Bible. 8vo, cloth. 


Dr.) CLOSET 


18mo, 


BELIEFS 
7s. 6a. 


SCHLOSS (D. F., of the Labour 
Department of the Board of Trade) 
Methods of Industrial Remuneration. 3rd 
Edition, greatly enlarged and almost en- 
tirely re-written. 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


‘Mr. Schloss’s book is now recognized as 
one of the best authorities on labour economics.” 
—St. James’s Gazette. sy 

“* The book is a mine of information on such 
subjects as time-work, piece-work, the sweating 
system, contracting and sub-contracting, co- 
operation, industrial copartnership and product 
sharing.”"—Shefield Telegraph. 

“The book should certainly be read by all 
those who wish to understand the Labour 
Problem, and Co-operative Libraries, especially, 
would do well to get it.”—Labour Copartner- 
ship. 

tin its new as in its old form the book is 
well-nigh indispensable to the student who 
desires to get some insight into the actual facts 
about the various methods of industrial re- 
muneration and the degree of success with 
which they have been applied in the various 
trades.” —Manchester Guardian. 

‘fAs a convenient book of reference on the 
present condition of wage labour in this country 
it has no superior.”—Lzverpool Post. 

“Tt is a fact that on the subjects with which 
it is concerned, every person, whether he be 
employer or employed, trades unionist or crafts- 
man working for ‘his own hand,’ has long 
made up his mind, and he will certainly hold 
his individual ideas to be the true ones. 
But to all such, as well as to persons whose 
non-information on the subject permits them to 
bring to the discussion an ‘open mind,’ we 
still recommend Mr. Schloss’s work, calculated 
as it is to help men of every shade of thought 
to a broader view of the wages question.”— 
Commerce. 

“More useful than ever to students of the 
labour problem.” —Political Science Quarterly. 


SCHMIDT(A.)SHAKESPEARE 
Lexicon. A complete Dictionary of all 
the English Words, Phrases, and Con- 
structions in the Works of the Poet, 


2nd Edition. 2 vols. Imperial 8vo, cloth. 
31S. 6d. 


.SCHREBER (D. G. M.) MED- 


ical Indoor Gymnastics, or a System of 
Hygienic Exercises for Home Use, to be 
practised anywhere without apparatus or 
assistance by young and old of either sex, 
for the preservation of health and general 
activity. Revised and Supplemented by 
Rudolf Graefe, M.D. Witha large plate 
and 45 illustrations in the text. Royal 
8vo, cloth. 3s nett.” 


SCHURMAN (J. Gould) KAN- 
tian Ethics and the Ethics of Evolution. 
1882. 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


THE ETHICAL IMPORT 


of Darwinism. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5.5. 


SENSE (P. C., M.A.) A FREE 


Inquiry into the Origin of the Fourth 
Gospel. Demy 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


‘“*The appearance of yet another work on 
the authorship of the Fourth Gospel justifies 
itself by the fresh material which the author 
brings to bear on the controversy. .... The 
work undoubtedly raises fresh and interesting 
points for discussion.”— Scotsman. 

‘A suggestive book.”—A cademy. 


SHARPE (Samuel) HISTORY OF 
the Hebrew Nation and its Literature. 
With an Appendix on the Hebtew Chron- 
ology. 5th Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
4s. 6d. 


—— CRITICAL NOTES ON 
the Authorized English Version of the 
New Testament. 2nd Edition. x2mo, 
cloth. 1s. 6d, 


SHORT NOTES TO 


accompany a Revised Translation of the 
Hebrew Scriptures. x12mo, cloth. ts, 6d. 


—-EGYPTIAN ANTIQUI- 


ties in the British Museum described. 
8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 








—— wide Barnabas, Bible, Testament. 


SHARPE (M.) OLD FAVOUR- 


ites from the Elder Poets, with a few 
Newer Friends. A Selection, 418 pp. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


SMITH (H. W.) Selected and com- 
piled by :— 
Modern Thoughts on Life and 


Conduct. A Collection of above 400 
Extracts, designed to bring into 
prominence the permanent elements 
which go to make and improve our 
social life. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 6s. 


An Edition, extra gilt, printed 
on antique paper. 7s. 6d. 


Modern Thoughts on Religion 
and Culture. A Collection of the 
Recorded Beliefs and Aspirations of 
Leaders of Thought in the Nineteenth 
Century, especially Illustrating the 
Transforming Influence of Science on 
Religion and Morals. 340 pages. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 6s. 


SNELLEN’S OPHTHALMIC 
Test Types. Best Types for the Deter- 
mination of the Acuteness of Vision. 14th 
Edition, considerably augmented and im- 
proved. 8vo, sewed. 4s. 

SINGLE SHEETS. 
ETB, MOV, BDE, Wu, and 
Large Clock Sheet. 8d. each. 
Small Clock Sheet and RT V Z, 4d. each. 
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SNELLEN’S ASTIGMATIC 
Test Chart. Long folio, varnished, 
mounted on rollers, 2s. nett. 


SONNTAG (C. O.) A POCKET 
Flora of Edinburgh and the surrounding 
District. A Collection and full Description 
of all Phanerogamic and the principal 
Cryptogamic Plants, classified after the 
Natural System, with an artificial Key and 
a Glossary of Botanical Terms. By C. O. 
Sonntag, the Royal High School, Edin- 
burgh; formerly Secretary of the Micro- 
scopical Society of Glasgow, etc. Fcap. 
8vo, limp cloth, round corners, with Map 
of the Environs of Edinburgh. 3s. 6d. nett. 


SORENSEN (S., Ph.D.) COM- 
piled by. An Index to the Names in the 
Mahabharata, with short explanations. 
Royal 4to, in twelve parts, at 7s. 6d. per 
part nett. First part to be ready in the 
autumn. 


SPALTEHOLZ (Werner Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy in the University at 
Leipzig) Hand Atlas of Human Anatomy, 
with the advice of Wilhelm His. Trans- 
lated from the Third German Edition by 
Lewellys F. Barker, with.a Preface by 
Franklin P. Mall. Vol. I. Bones, Joints, 
Ligaments. 4to, cloth. 14s. 6d. nett. 


SPENCER (Herbert) FIRST 
Principles. 1xzth Thousand, with an Ap- 
pendix and a Portrait. Finally revised. 
8vo, cloth, 16s, 


——_ THE PRINCIPLES OF 
Biology. 6th Thousand. 8vo, cloth. Re- 
vised’and greatly enlarged. Vols. I. and 
II, 18s. each, 


— THE PRINCIPLES OF 


Psychology. sth Thousand. 2 vols. 8vo, 
cloth. 36s. 


= (bt RE NCIP EES 2.OF 
Sociology. Vol. I. Part 1, The Data of 
Sociology; Part 2, The Inductions of 
Sociology ; Part 3, Domestic Institutions. 
4th Thousand, revised and enlarged. 8vo, 
cloth. ats, 


ihe samen = VOl, DE “Part 4, 


Ceremonial Institutions ; Part 5, Political 


Institutions. 3rd Thousand. 8vo, cloth. 
18s. 
—— The same. Vol. III. Part 6, 


Ecclesiastical Institutions; Part 7, Pro- 
fessional Institutions; Part 8, Domestic 
Institutions. znd Thousand. §8vo, cloth. 
16s. 


=~ =THE PRINCIPLES OF 
Ethics. Vol. I. Part x, The Data of 
Ethics; Part 2, the Inductions of Ethics ; 
Part 3, The Ethics of Individual Life. 
end Thousand. 8vo, cloth. 15s. 


SPENCER (Herbert) THE PRIN- 
ciples of Ethics. Vol. II. Part 4, Justice; 
Part 5, Negative Beneficence; Part 6, 
Positive Beneficence ; Appendices. Demy 
8vo, cloth. 12s. 6d. 


Also to be had separately: 
ECCLESIASTICAL INSTI- 


tutions. Being Part 6 of the Principles of 
Sociology. 2nd Thousand. 8vo, cloth. 55, 


-—— ETHICS. Parts 2 and 3. 8vo, 
cloth. 7s. 


— JUSTICE. Being Part 4 of the 


Principles of Ethics. 2nd Thousand. 8vo, 
cloth. 8s. 


— VARIOUS FRAGMENTS. 
Uniform in Library Binding, Demy 8vo, 
cloth. Enlarged Edition. 6s. 





THE STUDY OF SOCIO- 


logy. Library Edition (21st Thousand), 
with a Postscript. 8vo, cloth. ros. 6d, 


EDUCATION. Intellectual, 


Moral, and Physical. 7th Thousand. 8vo, 
cloth. 6s, 








—— The same, cheaper Edition. 
Thousand. x12mo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 


ESSAYS: Scientific, Political, 
and Speculative. A new Edition, re- 
arranged with additional Essays. 3 vols. 
8vo, cloth. (Each ios.) 30s. 


SOCIAL STATICS. Abridged 


and revised, together with The Man v. The 
State. 8vo, cloth. tos. 


4Ist 








Also separately: 


— THE MAN VERSUS THE 
State, (14th Thousand.) Sewed. 1s. 


A REJOINDER TO PRO- 


fessor Weismann. Sewed. 1s, 


REASONS FOR DISSENT- 
ing from the Philosophy of M. Compte. 
Sewed. 6d. 


——THE INADEQUACY OF 


Natural Selection, Sewed. ts, 


DESCRIPTIVE SOCIO- 
logy, or Groups of Sociological Facts. 
Compiled and abstracted by Professor 
D. Duncan, of Madras, Dr. Richard 
Scheppig, and James Collier. Folio, 
boards. No.xz. English. 18s. 


No, 2. 


16s, 











Races. 





Ancient American 





: No, 3. Lowest Races, Ne- 
gritto Races, Polynesians. 18s, 
—— — No.4. African Races. 16s. 


—  — No.5. Asiatic Races. 18s, 
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SPENCER (Herbert) DESCRIP- 


tive Sociology, or Groups of Sociological 
Facts. No.6. American Races. 18s. 


No. 7.. Hebrews and Phee- 





nicians. 215, 
—— —— No. 8. The French Civili- 
zation. 305. 


—— COLLINS (F. H.) AN EPI- 
tome of the Synthetic Philosophy. By F. 
Howard Collins. Being a Digest of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer’s works. 4th Edition, 
the Synthetic Philosophy completed. 
With a Preface by Herbert Spencer. 
8vo, cloth, ars. 


— DREY (S.) HERBERT 


Spencer’s Theory of Religion and Morality. 
By Sylvan Drey. 8vo, sewed, 1s. 


A THEORY OF LIFE 
deduced from the Evolution Philosophy. 
Demy 8vo, sewed. ts. 


— THOMPSON (D. G.) HER- 
bert Spencer: his Life, Writings, and 
Philosophy. By Daniel Greenleaf Thomp- 
son, Author of ‘‘ A System of Psychology,” 
‘©The Problem of Evil,” ‘‘ The Religious 
Sentiments of the Human Mind,” etc. ts. 


SPENCER (W. G.) INVEN- 


tional Geometry. With a Preface by 
Herbert Spencer. 8vo, cloth. rs. 


—A SYSTEM OF LUCID 
Shorthand, with a Prefatory Note by 
Herbert Spencer. Cloth. 1s. 


SPINOZA. FOUR ESSAYS by 
Professors Land, Van Vloten, and Kuno 
Fischer, and by E. Renan. Edited by 
Professor Knight, of St. Andrews. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 5s. 


ST. CLAIR (George, Author of 
“Creation Records,” “Buried Cities and 
Bible Countries,” etc.) Myths of Greece 
Explained and Dated. An Embalmed 
History from Uranus to Perseus, including 
the Eleusinian Mysteries and the Olympic 
Games. Demy 8vo, 2 vols. 16s. per set. 


STEPHENS (George) PRO- 


fessor Bugge’s _ Studies on Northern 
Mythology examined. Illustrations, 8vo, 
cloth. 8s. 


THE RUNES, WHENCE 


came they? 4to, sewed. 6s. 


— OLD NORTHERN RUNIC 


Monuments, Vol. IV. [Iu the, Press. 


STOKES (Margaret, Hon. Mem- 
ber of the Royal Irish Academy) The High 
Crosses of Castledermot and Durrow. 
With x2 Illustrations. Only a few copies 
for sale, at One Guinea nett, 
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STOKES (Whitley) OLD IRISH 


Glossaries. Cormac’s Glossary. O’Da- 
voran’s Glossary. A Glossary to the 
Calendar of Oingus the Culdee. Edited, 
with an Introduction and Index. 8vo, 
cloth. ros. 6d. 


MIDDLE-BRETON* 


Hours. Edited, with a Translation and | 
Glossary. 8vo, boards. 8s. 6d. 


— THE CREATION OF THE 
World. A Mystery in Ancient Cornish. 
Edited, with Translations and Notes, 
8vo, cloth. 6s. 


ON THE FELIRE OF 
Cngus. Vol. I. Part I. Trans. R.I. A.’s 
Irish MSS. Series. 4to, sewed. 6s. 


THE LIFE OF ST. MERIA- 
sek. A Cornish Drama, _ Edited with 
Translation and Notes. Royal 8vo. 1 
8vo facsimile. Cloth. 55. 


STOKES (Whitley, Edited) BRE- 


ten Glosses at Orleans, 8vo, sewed. rs. 


SALTAIR NA RAUN. A 
collection of Middle Irish Poems. Oxford, 
1883. 4to. 45. 6d. 


— OLD IRISH GLOSSES AT 


Wuerzburg and Carlsruhe. 8vo, sewed. 
38. 6d. 


STRAUSS (Dr. D. F.) LIFE OF 
Jesus; for the People. The Authorized 
English Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 
Reduced to ros, 6d. per set. 


STUDIES FROM THE YALE 
Psychological Laboratory. Edited by 
Professor E. W. Scripture. With many 
Illustrations. 8vo, sewed. 4s. 2d, each 
nett. Vol. I. 1892-93, 100 pages. Vol. 
II. 1894, 124 pages. Vol. III. 1895, 110 
pages. Vol. IV. 1896, 141 pages. Vol. V, 
1897, 105 pages. Vol. VI, 1898, 105 pages. 


SUFFIELD, LIFE OF THE 
Rev. Robert Rudolph, Author of ‘ The 
Crown of Jesus.” Photogravure Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. 


SULLIVAN (W. K.) CELTIC 
Studies from the German of Ebel, with 
an Introduction on the Roots, Stems, and 
Derivatives, and on Case-endings of Nouns 
in the Indo-European Languages. 8vo, 
cloth. os. 


vide also O’Curry. 
TALMUD OF JERUSALEM. 


Translated for the first time into English 
by Dr. Moses Schwab, of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, Paris. Vol. I. The Treatise 
of Berakhoth (Blessings). Foolscap 4to, 
sewed. 95. 


TAUCHNITZS ENGLISH 
New Testament. Authorized Version; 
with Introduction, and various Readings 
from the Three most celebrated Manu- 
scripts of the Original Greek Text. By 
C. Vischendorf. 1rzmo, sewed. 15. 64. ; 
cloth, 2s. 























TAYLER (Rev. John James) AN 
Attempt to ascertain the Character of the 
Fourth Gospel, especially in its relation to 
the first Three. 2nd Edition. 8vo, cloth. 
5S. 


TAYLOR (Rev. C.) THE DIRGE 


of Coheleth in Eccles. xii. discussed and 
literally interpreted, 8vo, cloth. 35. 


TAYLOR (Rev. Dr. J.) THE 
Massoretic Text and the Ancient Versions 
of the Book of Micah, Crown 8vo, cloth. 
5S. 


TEN SERVICES OF PUBLIC 
Prayer, taken in Substance from the Com- 
mon Prayer for Christian Worship, with a 
few additional Prayers for particular Days. 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. ; or 32mo, cloth, rs. 


TEN SERVICES OF PUBLIC 


Prayer, with Special Collects, 8vo, cloth, 
38.5 or 32mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


—-PSALMS AND CAN- 


ticles. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


™. 
—— The same, with Anthems, 8vo, 


_ 8vo, cloth, 2s. : 


TESTAMENT (THE NEW) 
Translated from Griesbach’s Text by S. 
Sharpe, Author of ‘The History of 
Egypt.” 14th Thousand, Fcap, 8vo, 
cloth. 1s. 6d, 


TURNER (Sir Wm.) THE 


Convolutions of the Brain; a Study in 
Comparative Anatomy. 8vo, sewed. 25, 


— THE CELL THEORY, 


Past and Present. 8vo, sewed. 1s, 6a. 


fle Wakobo es (Dre evi Ga) 


Manual of the Chaldee Language: con- 
taining Grammar of the Biblical Chaldee 
and of the Targums, and a Chrestomathy, 
with a Vocabulary. Square 8yo. Cloth. 


7s. 
VICKERS (J.) HISTORY OF 


Herod; or, Another Look at a Man emerg- 
ing from Twenty Centuries of Calumny. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


— THE REAL JESUS: A 
Review of his Life, Character, and Death, 
from a Jewish Standpoint, Crown 8vo. 
and Edition. 6s. 


Sie wack UCl ET x low 
Mystery. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d, 


VINAYA PITAKAM: one of 
the principal Buddhist Holy Scriptures. 
Edited in Pali by Dr. H. Oldenberg. 
5 vols. 8vo, cloth. Each 21s, 











VIZARD (P. E.) PRAYERS, 
New and Old. New Edition. Printed at 
the Chiswick Press. Crown 8vo, buckram. 
Is, nett, * 


VOYSEY (Rev. C.) THE TESTI- 


mony of the Four Gospels concerning 
Jesus Christ. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. 


AND THE 
On Prophecy. 8vo, 


—- THE SLING 
Stone. Vol. VII. 
cloth. 5s. © 


Vol. VIII. On the Lord’s Prayer. 
8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. 


— Vol. IX. The Fatherhood of 
God, Sermon on the Mount, etc. 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 


—- Vol. X. Revelation tested on 
Moral Grounds, etc. 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. 


_ Common Sense. 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 


—— THEISM;; or, The Religion of 


» of Natural Theology and Natural Religion. 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, ; * 


FAMILY PRAYERS. 8vo, 


cloth. ts. 


— THEISTIC PRAYER 
Book. 3rd Edition. 12mo, cloth. 3s. 6d. 
— LECTURES ON THE 


Theistic Faith and its Foundations, and 
on the Bible. 8vo, sewed. 1s. 


— PRAYERS AND MEDITA- 


tions, for Family and Private Use. 3rd 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. 6d. 


— THEBIBLEAND MODERN 


Criticism, Three Sermons. 8vo, sewed. 
4d. 
oo 


WEIR (T. H., B.D.,) A SHORT 
History of the Hebrew Text. By Thomas 
H. Weir, Assistant to the Professor of 
Oriental Languages in the University of 


Set “_ sewed, s5s.; cloth, 
Se 


“¢ This excellent book should be welcomed by 
all Hebrew tutors in theological colleges, and 
read with their senior classes.”—Manchester 
Guardian. 

‘* The remarkably well-informed outline that 
is here presented appeals at once to the cul- 
tivated Hebraist, to the general reader, and 
perhaps above all, to the divinity student.” 
Glasgow Herald. a 

‘‘Seine Darstellung gibt ein lichtvolles und 
in allem wesentlichen richtiges Bild von der 
Geschichte des hebraischen Textes des Alten 
Testaments. ”— Theolog. Litteraturbiatt, 


8vo, ~ 


THEISM AS. A SCIENCE 


‘¢ A useful and scholarly work which we can 
heartily recommend to all students of the Old 
Testament.”—Guardian. 

‘An extremely able and learned monograph 
on a very interesting subject.” — Church 
Gazette. i ee 

“ Crowded with matter of the utmost value to 
students.” — Christian World. 5 ee 
' “A capable examination of the historical 
evidence available for the history of the Old 
Testament text, a well-written history itself, 
and a good selection of illustrations that are 


carefully executed.” —2xfository Times. 


. ‘Students who wish to increase their know- 


| ledge of the literary features of the Old 
|. Testament should make a point of reading this 


volume.” —Westminster Review. 


» WRIGHT (Rev. C. H. H.) BOOK 


of Genesis in Hebrew Text. With a 
critically revised Text, various Readings, 
and Grammatical and Critical Notes, 
Demy 8vo. Reduced to 3s. 6d. 


— BOOK OF RUTH in Hebrew 
Text. With a critically revised Text, 
various Readings, including a new Colla- 
tion of Twenty-eight Hebrew MSS., and 
a Grammatical and Critical Commentary ; 
to which is appended, The Chaldee 
Targum, Deny Bve. 7s. 62. 


WRIGHT (G. H. Bateson) THE 

' © Book of Job. A new critically revised 
Translation, with Essays on Scansion, 
Date, etc. 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


— WAS ISRAEL EVER IN 
Egypt? or, a Lost Tradition. By G. H. 
Bateson Wright, D.D., Queen’s College, 
Oxford ; Head-master Queen’s College, 
Hong-Kong; Author of “A Critical Re- 
vised Translation of the Book of Job.” 
8vo, art-linen. 7s. 6d. 


‘*A contribution of considerable weight to 
the literature of the higher criticism, ... . 
A carefully reasoned and acute book, which 
will add to its author’s already high reputation 
as a Critic of the scriptures.” —Scotsman. 


WRIGHT (Rev. J.) GROUNDS 


and Principles of Religion. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 3s. : 


WUNDT (Wilhelm) OUTLINES 
of Psychology. Translated, with the 
co-operation of the Author, by Charles 
Hubbard Judd, Ph.D., Instructor in the 
Wesleyan University. Demy 8vo, cloth. 
7s. nett. 


ZIEGLER (Prof. Theobald) 
Social Ethics: Outlines of a Doctrine of 
Morals. Translated from the German. 
Crown 8vo, loth. 35. 


‘“‘ There are very few modern books which, 
taken as a whole, afford a better or more 


pleasing introduction to ethical questions in 
their social relations. 


cellent.” —Prof. S. S, Laurie in the Juridical 
Review. 


The translation is ex- 


“A book on ethics by a thoughtful and 
cultivated man. . . - There is much in 


the book that is sensible and attractive.”— 
Guardian, 
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—Spectator. . 
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Dr. G. F. Stout. Published in the first 
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Price 4s. Per annum, 12s., post free. 


THE COMING DAY. Edited by 


John Page Hopps. Issued monthly. 
Price 3d. 
THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S 


Review of Social and Industrial Questions. 
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M. Mackenzie. Issued Quarterly on 15th 
January, April, July, and October. Price 
1s, Per annum, 4s. 6@., post free. 


JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL 
Microscopical Society, containing its 
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Microscopical Information. Bi-monthly. 
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post free. 


JOURNAL OF THE QUEKETT 
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LIVERPOOL MARINE BIO- 
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published at various prices. Fauna of 
aiverpoo! Bay. Fifth Report written by 
Members of the Committee and ‘other 
Naturalists. Cloth. 8s. 6d. net. ¢ 


ROYAL ASTRONOMICAL | 
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ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY. 
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